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MEMOIRS  OF  CAPTAIN  ROCK. 


Fkom  time  immemorial,  the  state 
of  Ireland  has  been  such  as  to  excite 
in  this  country  a  mingled  feeling  of 
pain  and  alarm  ;  and,  instead  of  be¬ 
ing  an  addition  to  the  strength  of 
Britain,  it  has  always  been  the  great¬ 
est  drawback  on  her  peace,  and  the 
darkest  speck  in  the  general  picture 
of  the  public  prosperity.  Instead 
of  receiving  from  that  quarter  the 
cheering  intelligence  of  peace,  har¬ 
mony,  and  increasing  wealth,  we  are 
shocked  and  alarmed  by  riots,  sedi¬ 
tions,  insurrections,  and  murders. 
M'hat,  we  ask  ourselves,  is  the  reason 
of  this  ?  Is  it  that  a  worse  specimen  of 
human  nature  is  produced  in  Ireland 
than  any  where  else  ?  Do  the  Irish 
differ  from  their  species  ?  Are  they 
not  of  like  passions  with  ourselves  ? 
or  are  they  more  prone  to  evil  than 
others  ?  We  see  no  proof  of  this,  nei¬ 
ther  in  the  case  before  us,  nor  in  our 
experience  of  the  Irish  generally, 
rhey  have,  we  observe,  the  same 
feelings  as  other  men,  and  are  excited 
to  revenge  by  ill  treatment,  just  as 
they  are  Conciliated  by  an  opposite 
line  of  conduct.  There  is  nothing  in 
the  Irish  nature  that  contradicts  the 
general  course  of  human  action,  nor 
do  we  at  all  see,  from  the  history  of 
Ireland,  that  hatred  and  gratitude 
spring  from  any  other  sources  than 
'^l^where.  What,  then,  is  the  cause 
of  the  universal  dissension  which  al- 
ways  prevails  there?  This  problem 

^  object  of  the  present  extra¬ 
ordinary  work  to  solve ;  and,  according 
|o  the  author's  account  of  the  matter, 
causes  do  not  lie  very  deep.  The 

^OL.  XIV. 


Irish  are  ill  treated,  and  therefore 
they  are  angry.  Treat  them  better, 
and  they  will  be  better  pleased.  This 
is  our  author's  simple  receipt  for  pa¬ 
cifying  Ireland.  Sweep  away  at  once 
all  the  wretched  machinery  of  jea¬ 
lousy  for  keeping  Ireland  at  peace, 
but  which  truly  keeps  her  at  war, 
and  throw  yourselves,  with  love  and 
confidence,  on  the  gratitude  and  af¬ 
fections  of  the  Irish,  and  you  will 
have  love  and  confidence  in  return. 
This  is  the  advice  given  by  the  writer 
before  us ;  and  not  at  ranaom  either ; 
for  it  is  the  conclusion  which  he  draws 
from  a  most  patient  investigation  of 
facts,  and  a  long  and  detailed  view 
of  Irish  history.  His  book  is  an 
epitome  of  the  history  of  Ireland 
since  its  first  connection  with  Eng¬ 
land  ;  and,  from  a  long  unbroken 
train  of  historical  evidence,  his  poli¬ 
tical  views  on  the  state  of  Ireland  are 
deduced.  But  let  not  the  reader  for 
a  moment  suppose  that  the  work, 
because  it  displays  great  research,  and 
an  admirable  acquaintance  with  the 
subject,  in  all  its  minute  parts,  is 
therefore  a  mere  dry  detail  of  facts. 
Far  from  it.  The  great  talents  and 
genius  of  the  writer  is  here  chiefly 
displayed  in  rendering  a  work  of 
suen  historical  detail  one,  also,  of  the 
most  brilliant  fancy.  He  knew  well 
^at  a  common-place  book  on  Irish 

Eolitics  would  not  be  read  )  and  he 
as  therefore  contrived  to  dve  a  fan¬ 
ciful  form  to  his  narrative,  by  putting 
it  into  the  mouth  of  Captain  Rock, 
an  ideal  personage,  the  genius  of  in¬ 
surrection,  who  is  sooth^  or  excited/ 
S  T 


Memoirs  tj' Captain  Rock,  QMav 

according  as  Ireland  receives  good  or  justly  demand.  But  notliinir  can 

bad  treatment.  Far  from  being  in  make  them  contented  in  such  a  siiua- 
any  respect  dry  or  repulsive,  the  tion.  Contentment  is  not  the  natural 
subject  is  arrayed  in  all  the  brilliant  fruit  of  injustice,  which  never  yet  pro 
colours  of  the  imagination.  The  duced  it,  nor  ever  will.  The  ohicct  ' 
author  seems  to  have  been  perfectly  of  the  present  writer,  then,  is  to  de- 
aware  that  it  would  by  no  means  monstrate,  from  a  strict  research  into 
have  answered  to  have  written  a  mere  the  history  of  Ireland,  from  the  ear- 
ordinary  history  of  Ireland.  He  liest  periods,  that  this  has  alwavs 
seems  thoroughly  to  have  understood  been  the  spirit  of  our  policy  j—that 
the  nature  and  difficulties  of  the  sub-  the  great  body  of  the  Irish  have  al- 
ject,  and  to  have  calculated  aright  as  ways  been  kept  without  the  pale  of 
to  his  resources  for  overcoming  them,  the  British  Constitution ;  and  not  ' 
The  powers,  accordingly,  which  he  having  been  protected  by  it,  they 
has  brought  to  the  execution  of  his  have  never  shewn  any  proper  allegi- 
task,  are  of  the  highest  order.  His  ance  to  it,  nor  any  proper  subinis- 
work  exhibits  a  copious  display  both  sion  to  laws  directed  ‘  against  thein- 
of  wit  and  imagery.  There  is  no  end  selves,  but  have  rather  trusted  for  se- 
of  his  illustrations,  all  of  them  ap-  curity  to  their  own  exertions,  which 
propriate  and  beautiful,  and  set  off  has  led  to  all  sorts  of  violences, 
with  infinite  trrace  and  spirit.  His  kept  the  land  in  a  constant  broil. 


with  infinite  grace  and  spirit.  His  kept  the  land  in  a  constant  broil, 
eye  ranges  everywhere  for  embel-  and  prevented  the  manners  of  the 
lishroents  to  his  subject.  He  ran-  Irish  from  being  softened  down  by 
sacks  the  stores  of  literature  and  his-  that  spirit  of  modern  refinement 
tory,  ancient  as  well  as  modern,  lay-  which  has  taken  root,  and  spread  in 
ing  all  under  contribution  to  the  sove-  all  other  countries.  The  Irish  were 
reign  ascendancy  of  his  genius  ;  and  originally  conquered  by  the  English; 
while  he  draws  his  images  from  so  and  it  would  not  have  been  won¬ 
wide  a  range  of  knowledge,  one  derful  if  the  immediate  union  of  the 
great  merit  of  them  is,  that  they  are  two  countries  had  been  somewhat 
all  singularly  appropriate,  and  con-  obstructed  by  the  violence  and  in¬ 
duce  no  less  to  the  illustration  than  surrections  of  the  conquered  people, 
the  embellishment  of  his  subject.  This  might  have  been  look^  for. 
He  throws  a  splendour  on  every  But  that  the  coalition  of  the  two 
thing  be  touches ;  and  there  is  in  his  nations  should  not  have  been  {^r- 
ordinary  style  a  force,  richness,  aiid  fected  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
epigrammatic  point,  which  has  all  the  is  certainly  strange.  It  has  been 
cnaracter  of  wit.  In  short,  this  work  the  usual  policy  of  conquerors  and 
seems  to  be  written  in  the  happiest  colonists,”  says  the  author  cf  this 
vein  ofgenius;  it  is  calculated  for  uni-  work,  “  to  blend  as  much  aspossi- 
versal  currency,  and  will  therefore,  ble  among  the  people  among  whom 
we  have  no  doubt,  bring  home  the  they  establish  themselves, — to  share 
case  of  Ireland  to  the  whole  of  our  with  them  the  advantage  of  their 
reading  classes.  It  is  thus  that  a  own  institutions, — to  remove  all  m- 
body  of  public  opinion  will  be  at  last  vidious  distinctions  that  might  recall 
formed,  which,  like  the  Roman  bat-  the  memory  of  their  original  inva- 
tering-ram,  will  not  at  once,  but  by  sion  or  intrusion ;  in  short,  to  sow, 
repeated  and  well-directed  shocks,  in  their  new  neighbourhood,  the 
bring  down,  and  level  with  the  seeds  of  future  shelter  and  orna- 
ground,  the  last  strong-holds  of  in-  ment,  instead  of  perversely  applying 
tolerance.  The  great  Iwne  of  Ireland  themselves  to  the  culture  of  poison, 

lloo  — Inrav.a  Waam  witches,  with 


derful  if  the  immediate  union  of  the 
two  countries  had  been  somewhat 
obstructed  by  the  violence  and  in¬ 
surrections  of  the  conquered  people. 
This  might  have  been  look^  for. 
But  that  the  coalition  of  the  two 
nations  should  not  have  been 
fected  in  the  course  of  centuries, 
is  certainly  strange.  ‘Mt  has  been 
the  usual  policy  of  conquerors  and 
colonists,”  says  the  author  cf  uiis 
work,  “  to  blend  as  much  as  possi- 


persons  are  astonished  that  those  pursuing  an  opposite  course  oi  po“'^; 
who  are  kept  down  should  not  be  that  they  converted  Ireland  into  sue 
contented;— they  marvel  that  they  a  scene  of  discord;  and  the  ^ 
should  ever  utter  a  complaint  Now,  shews,  from  the  testimony  of  all  o 
it  is  certain  that  we  may,  by  the  ef-  early  historians,  that  thi*  ^ 
feet  of  power,  hold  down  mankind,  versal  complaint  among  them,  in*  > 
and  exclude  them  from  what  thev  as  Sir  J.  Davies  says,  **  fw  i“^ 


of  policy 


^  ^IcfUiiir.i  of  i 

of  350  years  after  the  English  con¬ 
quest,  the  English  laws  were  not 
coinniunicated  to  the  Irish  people, 
nor  any  protections  allowed  them ; 
for,”  l>e  observes,  ‘‘  as  long  as  they 
are  out  of  the  protection  of  the  laws, 
so  as  every  Englishman  may  oppress, 
spoil,  and  kill  them  without  con- 
troul,  how  is  it  possible  they  should 
be  other  than  outlaws,  and  enemies 
to  the  crown  of  England?'*  This, 
then,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  Irish 
liistory,  was  the  nature  of  the  evils 
under  which  the  people  suffered.  In 
the  reign  of  Edward  I.,  a  petition 
was  presented  by  the  people,  to  be 
admitted  under  the  protection  of  the 
English  laws ;  and  the  King  was  fa¬ 
vourably  disposed  to  it.  But  the 
proud  barons,  or,  as  our  author  calls 
them,  the  Orange  Ascendancy  of  that 
day,  thwarted  these  just  and  benefi¬ 
cent  intentions  of  the  Prince,  under 
such  shallow  pretences  as  that  it  was 
not  possible  in  the  present  state  of 
things,  that  the  kingdom  was  in  too 
great  a  ferment  and  commotion,  &c. 
In  consequence  of  the  rejection  of 
this  just  petition,  the  ferment  and 
violence  continued,  and  many  of  the 
English  lords  profited  by  the  for¬ 
feitures  consequent  thereon. 

Our  author  traces  the  history  of 
Ireland  through  various  reigns, 
down  to  that  of  the  Catholic  Mary, 
pointing  to  the  conclusions  thence 
arising,  with  his  usual  force  and  live¬ 
liness.  Ireland,  during  that  bloody 
and  persecuting  reign  in  England, 
presented  a  picture  of  comparative 
tranquillity,  on  which  Captain  Rock 
wittily  observes : 

According  to  the  usual  rule  of  contra¬ 
riety  between  the  two  countries,  the  reign 
of  Mary,  which  was  attended  with  such 
horrors  in  England,  is  almost  the  only 
interval  of  peace  and  quietness  that  the 
^nals  of  my  ancestors  exhibit  in  Ireland, 
^me  local  fighting,  it  is  true,  took  place 
among  my  relatives  theO^Briens,  O^Neals, 
but  little  more  than  w’as  absolutely 
oecessary  to  keep  their  hands  in  practice 
^‘g^nst  a  change  of  administration. 

The  last  Lord  C  n,  upon  being 
ound  one  day  by  a  friend,  practising  with 
18  sword  against  the  wainscoat,  before 
mner,  and  being  asked  the  reason  of  his 
^duity  at  this  exercise,  answ'ered,  “  I 
®ve  lome  company  to-day  that  I  expect 
0  quarrel  with  .-and  pretty  much  in 
*  same  manner  the  members  of  my 
®mily  are  obligeil,  occasionally,  to  re* 


Captain  Rod:,  51., 

hearse,  even  in  their  moments  of  tran¬ 
quillity,  for  the  reception  of  any  new 
guests  that  may  be  sent  them,  in  the 
sha|)e  of  governors,  from  England* 

The  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth  is 
described,  by  this  writer,  as  one  con¬ 
tinued  series  of  enormities  against 
the  Irish,  during  which  they  were 
persecuted  both  by  famine  and  the 
sword,  and  provoked  to  rebel,  by 
those  who  reaped  the  harvest  of  these 
violences,  in  the  rich  forfeitures 
which  ensued.  It  is  related  of  one  of 
the  Jameses,  that,  when  travelling 
through  the  Carse  of  Gowrie,  he  ob¬ 
served,  that  Graham,  the  proprietor 
of  the  rich  and  fertile  lands  through 
which  they  were  travelling,  would 

mak*  a  bonnie  traitor  ;**  a  stroke  of 
satire,  no  doubt ;  hut  it  touches  too 
truly  on  the  policy  of  the  treason- 
laws,  as  they  were  administered  in 
Ireland.  An  English  proprietor  step¬ 
ping  in  when  an  Irish  proprietor  was 
turned  out,  the  treason-laws  thus  be¬ 
came  a  most  convenient  engine  of 
wealth ;  and  the  cupidity  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  was  the  measure  of  Irish  discon¬ 
tent.  So  long  as  there  were  Irish  es¬ 
tates  to  forfeit,  so  long  as  there  remain¬ 
ed  “  honnie-traitors,**  there  would  be 
no  want  of  treason  ;  and  accordingly 
the  Irish,  in  Queen  Elizabeth's  reign, 
were  almost  literally  exterminated 
by  the  unmerciful  sword,  and  their 
lands  taken  possession  of  by  their 
English  oppressors.  We  have  no  re¬ 
gular  history  of  Ireland  during  this 
or  any  other  reign,  but  such  inci¬ 
dental  facts  and  notices  as  serve  to 
illustrate  the  character  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  annals.  1  am  not  writing  a 
history  of  the  English  power  in  Ire¬ 
land,  (says  the  writer,  in  his  own 
style,)  blit  merely  tracking  its  course 
by  hasty  glimpses,  and  pointing  out 
a  few  foot* marks  of  the  Hercules  of 
Despotism,  from  which  the  rest  of 
his  colossal  proportions  may  be  esti¬ 
mated." 

Pursuing  the  gloomy  course  of 
Irish  history  through  the  reigns  "of 
James  and  Charles,  we  baye  tyjranny, 
Proteus-like,  changing  its  aspect, 
and  attacking  the  Irish  through  the 
medium  of  the  law.  It  it  well  known, 
that,  under  Lord  Straffi^rd,  the  most 
extensive  questions  were  stirred  as  to 
the  existing  titles  of  Irish  property, 
and  that  whole  provinces  were,  in 
this  manner,  swept  away  from  their 
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rightful  owiiem.  These  oppressions 
exasperated  the  country,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  dreadful  rebellion  of  1642. 
He  sums  un  his  account  of  Lord 
Strafford  with  the  following  beauti¬ 
ful  reflection : 

The  splendid  talents  of  Lord  Strafford, 
and  the  imposing  dignity  of  his  death, 
may  well  justify  a  feeling  of  sympathy  in 
his  fate ;  but  there  would  be  no  living  in 
this  world  if  there  were  not  such  exam> 
pies,  to  hang  up  in  the  halls  where  Power 
holds  his  revel,  and,  like  those  awful  me¬ 
mentos  in  the  banqueting-rooms  of  the 
Egyptians,  chasten  his  pride  and  check 
the  exuberance  of  his  riot. 


By  the  rebellion  of  1642  the  for¬ 
feitures  in  Ireland  were  immense ; 
the  country  was  reduced  under  the 
vigorous  arm  of  Cromwell,  who  par¬ 
celled  out  the  forfeited  lands  among 
his  soldiers  ;  and  at  the  accession  of 
Charles  11.  this  cruel  injustice  was 
confirmed  by  the  Act  of  Settlement, 
7,800,000  acres  being,  as  Lord  Clare 
observed,  set  out  to  a  motley  crew  of 
English  adventurers,  civil  and  mili¬ 
tary,  nearly  to  the  total  exclusion  of 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  island. 
Thus,  what  Cromwell's  soldiers  gain¬ 
ed  by  their  rebellion,  the  Irish  lost 
by  their  loyalty.  The  following  reign, 
of  King  William,  which  brought 
light  and  liberty  to  Britain,  but 
darkness  and  chains  to  Ireland,  is 
vigorously  sketched  ;  as  also  that  of 
Queen  Anne,  when  the  degradation 
of  the  Catholics  was  completed.'  The 
system  now  adopted  in  Ireland  pro¬ 
ceeded  on  the  principle  of  consider¬ 
ing  every  Catholic  an  enemy,  and  of 
binding  him  hand  and  foot,  lest  he 
should  do  mischief ;  so  that  the 
writer  of  this  work  observes,  “  if 
Pope  had  been  born  a  Munster- 
Papist,  instead  of  a  London  one,  by 
the  Act  of  William  and  Mary,  and  of 
Anne,  he  would  have  been  voted  an 
irreclaimable  brute,  and  hunted  into 
the  mountains." 

Captain  Rock  goes  on  with  his 
memoirs,  through  the  reigns  of 
^nd  II.,  in  the  same  lively 
and  sarcastic  strain,  and  with  various 
stores  of  learning  and  wit.  He  men¬ 
tions  manv  grievances;  and  sutes, 
that  the  Church  amply  supplied  the 
Irish  with  the  “  raw  material  of  dis¬ 
content,  which  they  manufactured 
afterwards  to  their  own  taste."  The 
plan  of  exempting  the  pasture-lands. 
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which  mostly  belonged  to  the  rich 
froin  the  payment  of  tithes,  he  stated 
p  furnishing  abundant  means  of 
keeping  up  the  spirit  of  riot  and  in- 
surrection.  In  consequence  of  this 
exemption  of  the  lands  of  the  rich 
the  whole  burden  of  supporting  th^ 
Protestant  Church  fell  on  the  poor 
cotters;  and,  as  they  were  more  and 
more  oppressed,  they  grew  more  and 
more  discontented.  This  measure, 
therefore,  or,  as  it  is  called,  the  aboli¬ 
tion  of  the  agistment  tithe,  was  a 
master-stroke  in  the  policy  of  the  Eng. 
lish  rulers  of  Ireland,  the  turning 
out  the  poor  cottagers,  which  was 
resorted  to  about  this  time,  served  to 
recruit  the  ranks  of  the  discontented, 
as  also  a  regulation  in  the  Anti-Ca¬ 
tholic  Code,  by  which  Papists  were 
not  only  debarred  from  possessing 
any  property  in  land,  but  by  which 
any  of  the  sons  of  a  Catholic  pro¬ 
prietor,  on  becoming  Protestants, 
were  not  only  cheerfully  'received, 
but,  on  giving  information  as  to  any 
property  possessed  by  their  fathers, 
were  put  in  possession  of  it ;  the  re- 
negado,  as  a  sort  of  qualification  for 
the  pure  communion  of  the  Reformed 
Church,  thus  enriching  himself,  and 
beggaring  his  whole  family. 

Captain  Rock,  we  are  told,  was 
born  in  1763,  and  as  he  was  the 
tenth  child,  he  was,  according  to  his 
own  account,  devoted  by  his  father 
to  the  cause.  He  was  determined 
to  this,  it  appears,  by  the  following 
prophecy,  which  includes,  in  a  few 
lines,  the  whole  principle  of  the 
English  Government  of  Ireland : 


As  long  as  Ireland  shall  pretend, 

Like  sugar-loaf,  turn’d  upside  down, 
To  stand  upon  its  smaller  end, 

So  long  shall  live  old  Rock’s  renown. 
As  long  as  Popish  spade  and  scythe 
Shall  dig  and  cut  the  Sassanagh’s  tithe, 
And  Popish  purses  pay  the  tolls, 

On  heaven’s  road,  for  Sassanagh  soul*— 
As  long  as  Millions  shall  kneel  down 
To  ask  of  Thousands  for  their  own, 
While  Thousands  proudly  turn 
And  to  the  Millions  answer  “  nay  — 

So  long  the  merry  reign  shall  be 
Of  Captain  Rock  and  his  family. 

We  have  a  very  brief  and  conclu¬ 
sive  sketch  of  the  state  of  the  institu¬ 
tions  for  education,  shewing  their  e- 
fective  state,— the  erroneous  principle 
on  which  they  are  founded,  p*”**  * 
ing,  originally,  with  all  the  other 
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Ublishincntsin  Ireland,  of  the  deadly 
uint  of  animosity  to  the  C’atholics, 
and  having  also  fallen  into  a  complete 
state  of  dilapidation,  from  the  want 
of  funds.  He  proceeds  to  describe 
the  Charter  Schools,  and  Schools  of 
Royal  Foundation  ;  and  he  gives  the 
following  piquant  account  of  the 
Charter  Schools : 

These  Charter  Schools,  under  the  gene¬ 
ral  name  of  the  Incorporated  Society, 
ncre  founded  under  George  II.,  in  the 
\ear  173S,  for  the  professed  object  of 
‘‘  teaching  the  children  of  the  Popish  and 
other  natives  — and  had  they  .suffered 
us  youth  of  the  Roman  faith  to  drink  at 
the  same  spring  of  instruction  with  our 
little  Protestant  fellow-countrymen,  with¬ 
out  insulting  or  interfering  with  the  re¬ 
ligion  we  brought  from  home  w'ith  us, 
there  is  no  saying  to  what  an  alarming 
degree  of  amity  the  two  religions  might 
have  been  brought  in  time.  Nay,  there 
was  even  an  opportunity  for  trying  the 
cxiKfriment,  whether  a  Catholic  could  be 
turned  into  a  Protestant  without  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  actual  force. 

But  our  Irish  rulers  have  always  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  proselytisin,  on  the  principle  of 
a  wedge  with  its  wrong  side  foremost. 
It  was  soon  found  by  the  Catholic  parents, 
who  had  entrusted  their  children  to  these 
Protestant  institutions,  that  hatred  to 
their  religion  was  the  chief  actuating  mo¬ 
tive  of  its  directors ;  and  that,  like  Va- 
thek,  when  he  seduced  the  fifty  little  ones 
to  the  brink  of  the  chasm,  in  order  to 
hurl  them  in  as  a  sacrifice  to  the  Giaour, 
the  Incorporated  Society  but  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  those  childfen,  for  the  purpose  of 
plunging  them  headlong  into  Protestant- 
isni-.a  creed,  unknown  to  them  but  by 
the  Spirit  of  persecution  that  dw'elt  in  it, 
and  by  the  voracity  for  fresh  victims  with 
"hich  that  Spirit,  like  the  Giaour,  had 
always  cried  out  from  the  chasm,  “  more, 
more  I” 

It  niay  easily  be  imagined  with  what 
nrror  this  design  w'as  regarded  by  a  peo¬ 
ple  who  looked  upon  their  faith  as  the 
only  treasure  and  consolation  left  them, 
whose  tenacity  in  that  faith  had  been 
.  l*y  sword,  famine,  and  fire,  for  cen- 
urie^  Too  indigent,  however,  to  pro¬ 
cure  instruction  in  any  other  way,  and 
e  laws  forbidding  persons  of  their  own 
lH.Tsuasion  to  teach,  some  wretched  pa- 

^  all  risks  to  educate  their 
th’  continued  to  let  them  drink  at 
dangerous  source-^with  the  same 
*  ,  ling  ^F'Prehension  with  which  the 

liast  visit  those  fountains 
^  the  haunt  and  ambush  of 
dti,  and  on  some  of  which  are  in¬ 


scribed  the  warning  words  Drink  ai^d 
away  !” 

In  proportion  to  their  fears,  their  ha¬ 
tred,  of  course,  increased  —  while  the 
children,  compelled  to  act  the  part  of 
converts  while  at  school,  took  revenge 
for  this  forced  hypocrisy  of  their  youth, 
by  a  life  of  open  bigotry  and  disafiection 
ever  after. 

Still,  however,  the  association  with 
Protestant  play-fellotvs  gave  a  chance  of 
future  friendships  and  connections,  w’hich, 
if  they  did  not  end  in  conversion,  at  least 
w'ould  lead  to  tolerance  ;  and  encouraged, 
at  a  time  of  life  when  the  heart  is  most 
impressible,  that  familiar  collision  by 
which  asperities  are  smoothed  away,  and 
the  exclusiveness  of  the  sectarian  is  lost 
in  the  fellowship  of  the  man. 

But  even  this  chance,  which  let  in  a 
gleam  of  light  too  strong  for  the  eyes  of 
the  Incorporated  Society  to  bear,  w'as 
shut  out  by  a  Resolution  of  that  body  in 
the  year  1775,  declaring  that  none  but 
the  children  of  Papists  should  be  ad¬ 
mitted  to  the  schools — and  how  delicately 
they  accommodated  themselves  to  the  pre¬ 
judices  of  these  chosen  and  exclusive  pu¬ 
pils,  will  appear  by  the  following  extracts 
from  a  Catechism,  which  they  continued 
to  use  to  as  late  a  period  afi  1811,  when 
the  recommendation  of  the  Board  of  Edu¬ 
cation  induced  them  to  relinquish  it : 

“  Q.  Is  the  Church  of  Rome  a  sound 
and  uncorrupt  church?  A.  No;  it  is 
extremely  corrupt  in  doctrine,  worship, 
and  practice.” 

*•  Q.  What  do  you  think  of  the  fre¬ 
quent  crossings,  upon  which  the  Papists 
lay  so  great  a  stress  ?  A.  They  are  vain 
and  superstitious.  The  w'orship  of  the 
crucifix  is  idolatrous.” 

The  courteous  address  of  Launcclot  to 
the  young  Jewess,  “  Be  of  good  cheer, 
for  truly  I  think  thou  art  damned,’* 
seems  to  have  been  the  model  upon  w’hich 
the  Protestant  Church  has  founded  all  its 
conciliatory  advances  tow'ards  the  Catho¬ 
lics. 

Respecting  the  other  schools,  name* 
ly,  the  Schools  of  Royal  Foundation* 
he  shews  that  they  are  endowed  with 
estates  to  the  extent  of  13,627  acres ; 
hut  that  the  funds,  thus  set  apart 
for  their  support;  have  been  dilapi¬ 
dated  among  men  of  influence  in  the 
country,  and  the  interests  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  a  great  measure  neglected. 
Inquiries  have  been  made  into  these 
dilapidations,  some  of  which,  our 
author  admits,  have  proved  useful. 
But  from  the  report  of  last  year,  on 
the  state  of  these  schools,  they  ap-' 
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pear  to  be  rather  schools  of  litiga¬ 
tion  than  of  learning,  “  as  their  re¬ 
turns  relate  almost  wholly  to  the 
progress  of  their  law-suits  with  their 
tenants,  which  seem  as  numerous  and 
successful  as  those  of  Sir  Condy 
Rack-rent,  who  ‘  lost  every  one  of 
his  suits  but  seventeen/  ”  We  have 
next  an  account  of  the  share  which 
the  Church  has  taken  in  these  insti¬ 
tutions  for  instructing  the  Irish  ; 
and  it  appears,  though  every  Dio¬ 
cese  in  Ireland  is  bound  to  support 
a  school,  yet  that  it  is  impossible  to 
make  the  contributions  forthcoming 
from  the  Clergy ;  their  purses  re¬ 
maining,  as  our  author  wittily  ob¬ 
serves,  impenetrably  closed,  even  to 
the  “  Open,  Sesame”  of  the  law.  In 
addition  to  Diocesan  Schools,  the  law 
also  ordains  every  incumbent  in  Ire¬ 
land  either  to  teach,  or  cause  to  be 
taught,  within  his  vicarage  or  rec¬ 
tory,  one  school,  as  the  law  requires ; 
and  oaths  are  imposed  to  render  this 
])rovision  efficient.  But  it  is  all  to 
purpose,  as  the  Church  of  Ire¬ 
land,  though  potent  to  exact,  seems 
to  possess  no  power  of  returning  any 
thing  to  the  country,  in  the  shape  of 
morality  or  instruction  ;  and  accord¬ 
ingly  the  universal  return,  in  this 
case,  to  the  Parliamentary  inquiries 
is,  “  No  school — no  scholars.”  Our 
author  concludes  this  point  of  his 
subject,  with  ridiculing  the  various 
societies  which  have  started  up,  un¬ 
der  the  various  designations  of  the 
Kildare- Street  Society,  the  London 
Hibernian  Society,”  &c.;  and  which, 
professing  to  instruct  the  Irish,  are 
utterly  destroyed  by  their  alloy  of 
proselytism. 

We  have  an  inquiry  into  the  ori¬ 
gin  of  tithes,  conducted  on  the  prin¬ 
ciple  suggested  by  the  Roman  poet, 

Ridentem  dicere  veruin 
Quid  vetat  ? 

The  writer,  indeed,  possesses  the 
rare  faculty  of  clothing  reason  in  the 
garb  of  pleasantry,  and  in  the  finest 
vein  of  irony  ;  and  while  he  appears 
to  be  amusing  himself,  and  to  be  dis- 
porting,  as  it  were,  in  the  summer 
skies  of  his  own  imagination,  the 
clouds  of  his  indignation  b^n  to 
roll,  and  his  enemies  are  crushed, 
before  they  are  aware,  ^  the  thun¬ 
derbolt  of  his  reason.  The  question, 
M  to  the  divine  origin  of  tithes,  he 
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soon  settles  in  a  powerful  strain  of 
sarcastic  argument ;  and  the  next 
point  he  comes  to  is  the  civil  right 
of  the  Clergy  to  these  tithes,  which 
he  discusses  in  the  following  terms : 

The  most  antient  law  concerning  this 
right  in  England  was  made  by*"offa, 
King  of  Mercia,  w-ho,  having  murdered 
under  his  own  roof,  Ethelbert,  King  of 
the  East  Angles,  who  had  come  to  sue 
for  his  daughter  in  marriage,  invested  the 
Church,  by  way  of  atoning  for  this  bloody 
violation  of  hospitality,  with  a  legal  pro. 
perty  and  inheritance  in  Tithes. 

Such  is  the  origin  to  which  the  Clercy 
themselves  refer  for  the  first  establish, 
ment  of  Tithes  as  a  Civil  right  in  Eng. 
land  ;  and  it  is  thought  by  them,  at  this 
day,  a  sufficient  reason  for  taking  a  fifth 
or  fourth  of  the  rental  of  all  England, 
that  King  Offa,  in  the  year  753,  could 
not  sleep  easy  in  his  bed,  without  mak. 
ing  a  present  of  the  tenth  jwrt  of  his  do. 
mains  to  the  Clergy. 

He  was  followed  by  another  pious  jia. 
tron  of  the  Church,  King  Ethelw-olf,  who, 
being  alarmed  by  threats  of  fresh  inva* 
sion  from  the  Danes,  consulted  his  Clergy 
as  to  the  most  efficacious  mode  of  prop!, 
tiating  Heaven,  and  averting  the  calamity. 
The  Clergy  recommended  Tithes,  as  a 
specific  in  all  such  cases;  and  King 
Ethehvolf,  improving  on  the  piety  of 
Offa,  w'ho  had  given  them  but  a  tenth  of 
his  own  domains,  made  over  to  them 
that  proportion  of  the  produce  of  the 
w  hole  kingdom— by  the  blessing  of  which 
donation,  as  well  as  of  three  hundred 
marks  annually  to  the  Pope,  for  the  jnir. 
chase  of  oil  for  the  lamps  at  St.  Peter  s 
and  St.  Paul’s,  he  got  rid  of  his  royal 
panic  about  the  Danes,  found  Tithes,  as 
he  says  in  his  Charter,  “  beneficial  to  the 
health  of  his  soul,”  and,  like  Swift’s  ge- 
nerous  country -gentleman,  who, 

out  of  his  great  bounty. 
Built  a  bridge  at  the  expence  of  the  county, 
saddled  posterity  with  the  payment  of  his 
“  soul’s  health”  for  ever. 

“  Thus,”  says  the  Reverend  Mr  Cove, 
triumphantly,  “  were  the  Saxon  Clergy 
endowed  with  a  legal,  hereditary  an 
permanent  right  and  property  in  Tit  es, 
by  which  their  successors  have  ever  since 
holden  them,  and  by  which  they  are  as 
fully  entitled  to  and  possessed  of  « 
tenth  parts,  as  all  proprietors 
of  the  other  nine.”  That  is  to  say,  King 
Ethelwolf  gave  to  the  Church— 
tenth  part  of  any  actual  estates  m  po^^ 
•  sions,  for  here  lies  the  Wlacy  under  ^ 
Tithes  are  represented  as  prepay 
the  tenth  part  of  what 
did  not  then  possess,  and  therefore  couM 
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not  grant  away ;  namely,  all  future  pro¬ 
fits  and  increase  ui)on  lands,  arising  from 
the  labour  and  skill  of  husbandmen  yet 
unborn— or,  in  other  words,  a  mortgage, 
without  equity  of  redemption,  ujxin  the 
industry  of  all  future  English  farmers 
for  ever.  This,  too,  because  King  Ethel- 
wolf  was  in  a  fright  about  the  Danes, 
and  thought  the  only  chance  of  safety, 
for  either  his  soul  or  his  body,  lay  in  fill¬ 
ing  the  iwckets  of  the  Priests  of  England 
with  money,  and  the  lamps  of  St.  Peter’s, 
at  Home,  with  oil. 

In  fact,  till  the  time  of  Henry  VIII., 
there  was  no  effective  statute  law,  to  en¬ 
force  the  payment  of  Tithes  in  England. 
The  Church  had,  it  is  true,  for  centuries 
before,  brought  into  play  the  whole  bat¬ 
tery  of  decrees,  canons,  and  curses,  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  right  to 
these  dues ;  but  the  people  had  never, 
either  by  themselves  or  their  representa¬ 
tives,  consented  to  such  an  encroachment 
on  their  property.  The  exaction  of 
Tithes,  therefore,  under  the  authority  of 
Papal  decrees,  was  in  no  respect  different 
from  the  rest  of  those  pious  robberies, 
which  his  Holiness,  the  Pope,  was  in  the 
habit  of  committing  on  all  the  high-ways 
of  Europe. 

have  a  most  lively  sketch  of 
the  gradual  progress  of  public  opinion 
in  Ireland, — of  the  emancipation  of 
Parliament  from  its  direct  subjec¬ 
tion  to  the  English  ministry,  who 
held  it  in  such  bondage,  that  it  could 
not  originate  any  measure  of  import¬ 
ance,— of  the  arts  played  off  by  the 
•^ourt,  to  counteract  the  patriotic 
spirit  rising  in  Ireland, — and,  finally, 
come  to  the  period  when  the 
Penal  Laws  against  the  Catholics 
began  to  be  relaxed.  The  various 
scenes  to  which  those  changes  gave 
rise,  and  their  effects  on  the  prospects 
the  Rock  family,  in  other  words, 
on  the  spirit  of  discontent,  are  de- 
j  author's  usual  force 

and  liveliness.  The  first  relaxations 
of  the  Penal  Laws  were  not  very  ma- 
^rialf  and  were  merely  negative  in 
iheir  effects.  The  most  important 
^ncession  was  the  repeal  of  that  bar¬ 
barous  law  by  which  the  Roman  Ca- 
I  ^cre  prevented  from  inherit- 
H  pro[^rty ;  and  on  this  concilia- 
.  ry  appearing,  the  writer.  Cap- 

n  Rock,  describes  himself  as  alarm- 
V,  calling  should  be  at  an 

®  comforting  himself,  how- 

case,  that  if  the  English 
^ernment  steadily  pursued  courses 


of  peace  and  of  conciliation,  the 
land  would  be  a  scene  of  comfort  and 
happiness.  His  father,  however,  he 
represents  as  taking  quite  different, 
and,  as  he  says,  in  his  ironical  style, 
far  more  consolatory  views  of  the 
matter ;  and  he  delivers  his  opi¬ 
nions  on  the  subject  in  a  strain  of 
such  just  and  powerful  reflection, 
that  we  cannot  forbear  giving  our 
readers  this  specimen  of  our  author’s 
style : 

I  grant  you,  that  if  the  Government 
w'ere  likely  to  follow  up,  with  a  willing 
spirit,  this  first  step  of  ]il)erality  towards 
Ireland,  and  to  remove  cordially,  and  at 
once,  every  link  of  her  irritating  chains 
from  her,  the  future  history  of  the  Rocks 
would  be  a  dreary  and  inglorious  blank. 

But  there  is  no  fear,  my  children,  of 
such  a  deviation  from  the  usual  course  of 
nature,  as  a  wise  and  liberal  administra¬ 
tion  of  the  government  of  Ireland  would 
exhibit;  and  even  did  the  Protestant 
Church  condescend  to  work  miracles,  this 
is  the  very  last  she  would  willingly  have 
a  hand  in.  No,  no— it  may  possibly  hap¬ 
pen  again,  in  some  moment  of  embar¬ 
rassment  and  weakness  like  the  present, 
that  a  few’  further  concessions  may  be 
w'rung  from  the  fears  of  our  rulers  :  but 
the  very  circumstances  under  which  such 
boons  are  extorted,  leave  the  giver  with¬ 
out  gratitude  ;  and  the  old  system  of  ex¬ 
clusion  and  oppression  under  which  our 
family  have  so  long  prospered,  will,  in¬ 
stead  of  suffering  any  material  interrup¬ 
tion  by  these  momentary  aberrations  into 
justice,  rather  return  to  its  iniquities 
with  a  refreshed  spirit,  and  take  revenge 
for  the  loss  of  those  few  instruments  of 
mischief  which  it  surrenders,  by  a  doubly 
vigorous  use  of  the  many  that  will  still 
remain  in  its  hands. 

So  far,  indeed,  (continued  my  father,) 
from  foreseeing  any  mischief  to  the  Rock 
cause,  in  these  partial  measures  of  en¬ 
franchisement  which  our  rulers  so  reluc¬ 
tantly  grant,  it  is  the  very  mode  of  pro¬ 
ceeding  which,  had  I  the  means  of  in¬ 
fluencing  their  councils,  I  would  myself 
suggest  for  the  perpetuation  of  that  dis¬ 
cord  which  is  so  dear  to  us.  Give  the 
Catholic  (I  would  say)  just  enough  of 
liberty  and  power  to  inspire  him  with 
pride,  and  make  him  feel  his  own 
strength  ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  you 
withhold  all  that  could  gratify  this  pride, 
and  employ  the  strength  which  you  have 
bestow^  upon  him  againtt^  instead  of 
far^  you.  In  short,  loosen  his  chains  no 
more  than  will  enable  him  to  be  pugna¬ 
cious  with  effect,  and  leave  him  nothing 
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to  be  grateful  for,  but  tl»c  power  of  doing 
you  mischief. 

This  my  d^r  children,!,  the  very  plan  may  observe  that  Burke  in 

I  would  myself  recommend  for  keepmR  of  those  noble  orations  b7ubi  |" 
the  ilame  of  discord  as  lively  among  us,  i  *  .  «jncl» 

as  the  inextinguishable  fire  of  St.  Bridget  r  .v,  ^  i!'  tiation 

at  Kildare.  Under  the  Penal  Laws,  tc  of  '.*>6  first  Amc- 

were  benighted  and  hopeless, — complete  *‘*c^*'  war,  expres^s  himself  strongly 
enfranchisement  would  make  us  enlight-  same  subject,  namely,  the 

ened  and  satisfied ; — it  is  only  in  the  twi-  of  attempting  to  mix  concilia- 

light  state  between,  that  those  false  lights  tion  with  terror  and  threats.  The 
and  spectral  appearances  are  abroad,  by  passage  is  in  a  strain  of  the  highest 
which  men's  optics  are  deceived,  and  sublimity ;  it  is  reason  seated  on  its 
their  imaginations  led  astray  ; — it  is  only  throne,  and  not,  as  we  have  it  from 
after  having  tasted  the  cup  of  liberty,  the  merry  Captain  Rock,  clothed  in 
without  being  suffered  to  allay  our  awak-  the  garb  of  wit.  Mr  Burke  is  speakin^^ 
ened  thirst,  that  that  feverish  and  almost  of  some  conciliatory  proposal,  which 
maddened  excitement  comes  on,  which  is  Re  says  he  would  wish  to  go  out  to 
80  favourable  to  the  views  of  our  ancient  America  without  the  attendance  of 
family,  and  "hich  the  Government-take  p^nji  giUs.  ..  Alone,"  he  ob- 

the  word  of  old  Captain  Rock  for  it_will  ^  „  j  ^^uld  answer  for  its  sue 

long  cherish  and  keep  ahve  for  our  ad-  j 

van<«ment  and  honour.  v  j  —  i  * 

tion  in  the  bad  company  it  may  keep. 

These,  accordingly,  we  are  assu-  such  heterogeneous  assortments, 

cd,  were  just  view's  of  the  effects  that  most  innocent  person  will  lose  the 

would  spring  from  the  incongruous  effect  of  his  innocency.  Though  you 
system  now  pursued  in  Ireland,  send  out  this  angel  of  peace,  you  arc 
These  concessions  were  forced  reluc-  sending  out  a  destroying  angel  too ; 
tantly  from  the  predominant  party  in  what  would  be  the  effect  of  the 

Ireland.  They  were  never  hearty  conflict  of  these  two  adverse  spirits, or 
in  the  cause  of  conciliation ;  and  which  would  predominate  in  the  end, 
therefore  they  never  gave  effect  to  the  what  I  dare  not  say  ;  whether  the 
laws  which  were  made  in  favour  of  lenient  measures  would  cause  Amc- 
the  Catholics;  so  that,  in  many  cases,  rican  passion  to  subside,  or  the  severe 
they  remained  a  dead  letter,  while  would  increase  its  fury.  All  tins  is 
the  laws  against  them  were  brought  in  the  hand  of  ^oyidence  ,  yetnow, 

•  into  constant  and  acuve  play.  They  even  now,  I  should  conhile  in  the 
were  weapons  that  never  were  allow-  prevailing  virtue,  ^d  efficacious  op^ 
ed  to  rust  for  want  of  use ;  and  it  ration  of  lenity ;  though  wor  ing  in 
happened,  unfortunately,  that  just  at  darkness  and  in  chaos,  in  *  J 
the  time  that  some  concessions  were  *11  ^I'l®  unnatural  and  tur  i  co 
made  to  the  Catholics,  other  arbi-  hination,  I  should  hope  i 
trary  laws  were  put  in  force,  for  the  produce  order  and  beauty  in 

avowed  purpose  of  putting  down  riot  ^  ... 

and  discontent,  but  which  really  had  great  grievance  un 

the  effect  of  increasing  it.  This  is  Ireland  labours  is  the 
described  by  our  author  in  one  of  his  taxes  paid  by  its  Catholic 
spirited  and  characteristic  illustra-  the  support  of  the  1  ro  es 

tions.  He  observes:  wi,  rnual 

oppression  is  set  forth  with  cq 

Just  at  the  time  when  the  long-enjoyed  brevity  and  force  by  this  writer.  1  ne 

Bport  of  hunUng  CathoUcs,  with  Penal  use  of  an  establishment,  it  is  obvious, 

statutes,  was  given  up,  a  i>ew  pack  of  ^  p^ple  their  religious 

laws  was  put  into  training,  of  the  very  •  and  to  answer  this  purpose, 

Mmc  blood-hound  breed  of  legislation,  be  agreeable  » 

w'hich,  under  names  as  various  as  those  ,  i  ^  />thprwise  the  people 

.  of  Actaeon'a  kennel  in  Ovid,  (Whiteboy  Ae  v.’^whem  On  this 

Acta,  Riot  Acts,  Ac.  Ac.,)  have  kept  the  "oj  ^  have  an 

same  game  full  in  view  ev€t  since,— thus  principle,  according  y>  irnclandf 
contriving,  with  a  care  equal  to  that  of  Episco^  Vl?«hment  in 

the  Game  Laws  in  England,  to  preserve  and  a  Presbyterian  ^  ^ 

to  our  Orange  country-gentlemen  their  Scotland,  those  different  forms 
right  of  a  Catholic  cAaur,  uninterruptedly,  ship  being  agreeable  to  the  J 


though  under  different  forms,  down  to 
the  present  day. 
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of  the  people.  In  Ireland,  however, 
though  the  majority  of  the  peopk  are 
Catholics,  they  have  a  Protestant  es¬ 
tablishment,  not  moderately  support¬ 
ed,  as  it  ought  to  be,  but  drawing 
immense  wealth  from  a  people  whom 
it  does  not  teach,  who  do  not  like  its 
form  of  worship,  and  who,  therefore, 
in  addition  to  their  religious  instruc¬ 
tors  paid  for  not  teaching  them,  have 
to  pay  others,  whom  they  like  better, 
for  doing  this  duty.  The  Irish  are 
chiefly  Catholics,  the  Protestants  not 
amounting  to  500,000,  among  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  7,000,000  ;  and  this  dis¬ 
proportion  is  daily  increasing  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  the  Catholics.  Hence  it 
happens,  that  in  many  parishes  there 
is  no  Protestant  congregation, — no 
church, — no  parsonage -house  ;  but 
still  the  Catholic  inhabitants  are 
heavily  taxed  to  pay  for  this  nonen¬ 
tity  of  a  Protestant  church.  Our 
author  shews,  by  indisputable  facts, 
how  rapidly  the  scale  is  preponder¬ 
ating  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  po¬ 
pulation.  In  the  south  of  Ireland 
there  were  formerly  in  the  town  of 
Belfast  not  more  than  300  Catholics ; 
there  are  now  3500.  In  the  Dio¬ 
cese  of  Derry,  also,  in  the  north  of 
Ireland,  the  population  is  rated  at 
85  Protestants,  60  Dissenters,  and 
+650  Catholics.  In  the  south  they 
are  increasing  still  more  rapidly.  I  n 
Kerry,  according  to  a  return  in  1733, 
by  the  collectors  of  hearth-money, 
the  two  rates  were  as  12  to  1 ;  in 
lyos,  Mr  M’'akefield  was  informed 
they  were  100  to  I.  In  other  pa¬ 
rishes,  there  were,  in  1797,3750  Ca¬ 
tholics  to  51  Protestants ;  and  in 
1811,4120  to  15  Protestants;  and 
every  where  it  appears  that  the  Pro¬ 
testants  are  falling  away ;  so  that, 
according  to  our  author’s  beautiful 
illustration,  the  waters,  on  which 
the  ark  of  the  establishment  is  riding, 
are  ebbing  from  beneath  it  with  a  de¬ 
gree  of  rapidity  which  threatens,  ere 
lotjg,  to  leave  it  dry  and  motionless.” 

1  he  evil  here  is,  Firsty  The  great 
disproportion  of  Catholics  and  Pro¬ 
testants,  owing  to  which  we  are  likely 
to  have  a  Church  without  a  congre¬ 
gation  :  Secondly y  The  enormous  and 
o'ergrown  wealth  of  that  Church 
drawn  from  a  people  to  whom  it  can 
w  of  no  use  ;  and,  Thirdly j  The  op¬ 
pressive  mode  in  which  its  revenues 
are  collected  from  the  poorest  classes. 

VOL.  xir. 


’Phe  Church  of  Ireland  jwsesses,  it 
is  estimated,  in  addition  to  its  claim 
of  tithes,  two  millions  of  acres  of 
landed  property.  The  Church  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  diocese  of  Derry  cannot 
he  worth  much  less  than  three  mil¬ 
lions  sterling.  Three  archbishops, 
who  have  died  since  the  Union, 
and  who  originally  were  w’orth  no¬ 
thing,  are  known  to  have  died  worth 
T.  800,000.  Now,  when  it  is  consi¬ 
dered  that  this  Church  cannot  be 
useful  but  to  a  small  proportion  of 
the  people,  it  appears  a  just  cause 
of  complaint,  that  so  much  money 
should  be  uselessly  lavished  on  it. 
Our  author  calls  this  one  of  the 
“  monstrous  anomalies  of  which  Ire¬ 
land  is  the  victim,^ — that  of  a  Clergy 
better  paid  for  7wt  teaching  six- 
sevenths  of  the  population,  than  the 
Clergy  of  any  other  country  in  Eu¬ 
rope  are  for  instructing  the  whole  of 
theirs.” 

The  mode  of  collection  is  also  sin¬ 
gularly  oppressive  and  vexatious,  in¬ 
asmuch  as  it  has  to  be  wrung  from 
the  poorest  class  of  the  population. 
The  dues  of  the  Church,  payable  to 
support  the  splendour  of  Archbishops 
and  Bishops,  are  farmed  out  to  col¬ 
lectors  end  sub-collectors,  who  must 
extort  them  often  from  a  miserable 
j)easantry,  by  the  hardest  means,  by 
seizing  on  the  cow,  the  only  depen¬ 
dence  of  the  wretched  family  for  sup¬ 
port,  and  driving  it  away  amid  the 
lamentations  of  helpless  children,  and 
the  execrations  of  the  j)eople.  Such 
spectacles  as  those,  for  the  support  of 
religion,  cannot  but  be  regarded  as  a 
strange  inconsistency,  and  the  people 
cannot  he  much  disposed  to  hear  re¬ 
ligious  instruction  from  the  mouth  of 
their  oppressors.  Our  author,  in  bis 
characteristic  language,  says,  he  can¬ 
not  well  understand  “  by  what  pro¬ 
cess,  even  of  Irish  exaction,  an  estab¬ 
lishment  so  preposterously,  so  in¬ 
sultingly  rich,  can  have  been  spun 
out  of  the  entrails  of  the  very  poorest 
people  in  Europe.  Indeed,  (he  con¬ 
tinues,)  the  old  notion  of  extracting 
sun-beams  from  cucumbers  seems 
rivalled  by  the  art  with  which  this 
church  has  contrived  to  extort  splen¬ 
dour  and  magnificence  out  of  a  po¬ 
pulation  of  paupers.” 

The  Church,  too,  it  will  be  ob¬ 
served,  advances  its  claims  for  a  tenth 
of  all  that  increase  which  the  capital 
3  U 
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and  skill  of  an  improving  age  sVtall 
draw  from  the  soil,  so  that  there  is 
no  end  of  its  demands.  While  its  du¬ 
ties  are  gradually  decreasing  through 
the  decrease  of  its  powers,  its  de¬ 
mands  are  increasing  ;  its  wealth 
increases,  while  its  duties  are  dimi¬ 
nishing  ;  and  thus  it  is  fast  becoming 
one  great  ecclesiastical  sinecure,  a 
mere  useless  drain  on  the  resources  of 
the  community,  and  a  dead  weight 
on  its  industry.  Our  author  having 
thus  shewn  the  maxims  of  the 
Church,  in  the  receiving  of  her  own 
dues,  proceeds  to  shew  how  she  acts 
in  paying  the  dues  of  others.  There 
are  certain  claims  fixed  on  the 
Church  by  Acts  of  Parliament,  such 
as  the  First  Fruits,  which  it  is  well 
known  are  the  first  year's  income  of 
every  Ecclesiastical  dignity  or  bene¬ 
fice,  and  were  paid  to  the  Crown, 
from  the  time  of  the  Reformation 
till  the  reign  of  Queen  Ann,  when 
they  were  given  up  as  a  fund  for  the 
increase  of  small  livings,  and  the 
purchase  of  glebes.  Now,  although 
there  is  a  statute  of  Henry  VIII., 
made  for  revising  the  value  of  their 
livings,  so  as  that  they  shall  always 
pay  a  tenth,  yet  the  old  rate  is  in¬ 
variably  continued,  notwithstanding 
the  great  rise  which  has  taken  place 
in  the  value  of  Church  property. 
The  consequence  of  this  is,  that 
this  fund,  which  in  England  may 
be  estimated  at  4).  12,000  per  an¬ 
num,  is  found  altogether  inadequate 
to  its  purposes  ;  and  it  is  computed, 
to  use  our  author's  words,  always 
characteristic,  that  unless  the  Bishops 
and  rich  pluralists  are  compelled  to 
pay  real  First  Fruits  and  Tenths,  such 
as  they  exact  from  others,  **  some 
hundreds  of  years  must  elapse  before 
the  operation  of  Queen  Ann's  Fund 
alone  shall  have  raised  the  value  of 
the  smaller  livings,  even  a  single  de¬ 
gree  above  the  starving  temperature." 
In  Ireland,  however,  the  case  is,  as 
usual,  tenfold  worse ;  and  the  Fund 
of  First^  Fruits,  from  the  richest 
Church  in  the  world,  does  not  aver¬ 
age  more  than  £.370  a-year.  This 
Fund,  if  fairly  levied,  might  go  to 
the  repair  of  churches,  &c.,  or  to 
defray  the  expence  of  other  casual- 
titt ;  instead  of  which,  however, 
the  Catholics  are  further  taxed,  for 
Ae  repairs  of  Protestant  Churches, 
by  vestries  in  which  they  have  no 
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vote  ;  and  scarcely  a  shilling  is  gpeju 
on  ornamenting  a  Protestant  Church , 
which  is  not  wrung  by  parochial 
assessment  from  the  Catholic  occu¬ 
pants  of  the  district.  Church-rates 
are  even  levied  on  the  faniishiim 
peasantry,  by  rich  Protestant  Mini¬ 
sters,  for  the  purchase  of  Commu¬ 
nion  Elements.  The  following  is  part 
of  a  parley  that  Captain  Rock  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  with  the  Church  on 
this  subject : 

It  appears  that,  since  the  Union,  47 
EpiscojwU  appointments  have  been  made, 
the  First  Fruits  of  which,  if  as8e^8edand 
levied  according  to  their  “  just  and  true 
value,**  would  have  amounted  to  at  least 
£.300,000, — without  taking  into  account 
the  immense  sum  w  hich  the  dues  pay. 
able  from  the  inferior  Clergy  would  liave 
produced  in  the  same  time. 

IIow'  much  misery,  tears,  and  blood, 
shed,  might  have  l)een  spared  to  the 
wretched  people,  if  these  sums  had  been 
applied  to  the  purposes  for  which  the  law 
intended  them,  and  thus  rendered  unae. 
cessary  a  few  of  those  most  odious  taxes, 
by  which  a  starving  peasantry  is  compel- 
1^  to  make  up  for  the  deficiencies  of  a 
rich  but  wilfully  insolvent  Church,— how 
much  odium,  ill-blood,  and  discord,  might 
have  been  avoided,  if  such  a  Fund  had 
even  been  employed  tow'ards  the  remis¬ 
sion  of  those  disgraceful  Rates,  by  which 
the  pig-stye  of  the  poor  Catholic  is  made 
tributary  to  the  ornamental  spire  of  the 
Protestant :  and  wretches,  who  arc  all  but 
starving  themselves,  are  taxed  to  provide 
the  Church  w’ith  Sacramental  bread  and 
wine — how'  far  such  salutary  effects  might 
have  been  produced,  by  a  little  more  obe¬ 
dience,  on  the  part  of  the  Church,  to  the 
laws,  not  only  of  the  land,  but  of  bumani* 
ty  and  religion,  it  is  not  for  Captain  Rock 
to  insist  upon  at  present,  in  an  instru¬ 
ment  which  is  intended  to  be  neither  re¬ 
trospective  nor  criminatory. 

But  the  Captain  hereby  engages 
himself  and  his  people,  that  if  the  Churc  , 
as  the  most  considerable  and  whol^  o 
aggressor,  will  but  take  the  first  step  in  * 
return  to  the  paths  of  honesty  and 
by  discharging  in  future  those  dues  w  ic 
the  law  requires  from  her, — he  wil 
most  happy,  without  delay,  to  in«t  w 
on  the  grand  question  of  tithes,  and  on  • 
other  matters  at  issue  betw-een  them,  |n 
such  a  conciliatory  spirit  as 
facilitate  discussion,  but  lead  at  lengt 
a  complete  and  final  arrangement  o 
their  differences. 

In  the  meantime.  Captain  ^ 

of  the  Church  to  accept  the 
hit  high  consideration,  &c. 
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The  author  proccctls  to  contrast 
the  tithe  system  of  England  with 
that  of  Ireland,  and  to  point  out  the 
disadvantageous  condition  of  the 
tithe- payers  in  the  latter  country, 
the  summary  methods  of  exaction 
to  which  they  are  exposed,  and  the 
enormous  charges  with  which  the 
law  proceedings  load  the  smallest 
sums.  A  charge  of  six  shillings,  if 
it  is  not  immediately  paid,  and  has 
to  be  levied  by  distress,  will,  accord¬ 
ing  to  a  calculation  given,  be  swelled 
up  to  the  amount  of  above  £.6. ;  and 
by  these  enormous  exactions,  the 
peasantry  arc  ground  down  to  the 
earth.  Their  whole  crop  is  sold  to 
satisfy  the  tithes,  and  the  miserable 
occupier  turned  out,  with  his  wife 
and  children,  to  beg  or  steal,  or  to 
starve.  The  whole  of  this  system, 
with  all  its  cruel  details,  are  clearly 
set  forth  in  this  ingenious  work,  and 
are  well  calculated  to  make  an  im¬ 
pression,  and  to  cause  those  who  are 
without  the  sphere  of  this  oppression 
to  reflect  seriously  on  the  whole 
system.  The  grievance  is  obvious ; 
its  effects  in  the  continual  heart¬ 
burnings,  discontents,  seditions,  mur¬ 
ders,  and  fire-raisings,  are  equally  so. 
And  we  may  ask,  Is  there  no  remedy 
for  all  this  complication  of  misery  r 
Is  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the 
whole  land  should  be  filled  with  dis¬ 
content  and  wretchedness,  in  order 
to  furnish  forth  the  splendid  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  Protestant  Church.^ 
Could  not  this  Church  abate  some¬ 
what  of  its  claims  ?  Could  not  spi¬ 
ritual  instruction  be  procured  to  the 
Protestants  at  less  expence  ?  These 
are  questions  that  must  occur  to  every 
ooe;  and  they  are  questions  that 
roust  be  answered,  for  this  evil  can- 
not  go  on  for  ever  increasing.  Some 
check  must  be  given  to  it  ere  long  ; 
some  inquiries  must*  be  made  into 
mis  case  of  Irish  oppression,  and 
aoroe  remedy  applied  ;  that  the  har- 
rassed  land  may  at  last  have  a  chance 
of  peace,  and  some  respite  from  its 
long-continued  woes. 

The  transactions  which  took  place 
Ireland,  from  the  time  when 
me  Parliament  acquired  its  in¬ 
dependent,  till  the  Union,  are 
aketched  in  the  most  lively  colours 
®f  wit  and  fancy,  and  in  a  tone  of 
reprobation  that  seems  sufficiently 
atrong.  The  writer  Ir.ys  bare  the 


gangrened  parts  of  Ireland's  policy, 
with  all  the  severe  calmness  of  a 
practised  operator.  He  does  not 
halve  matters.  There  is  nothing  con¬ 
ciliatory  to  opponents.  His  language 
is,  throughout,  that  of  firm  and  fear¬ 
less  hostility,  and  the  seasoning  of 
wit  only  renders  the  whole  more 
cutting  and  piquant.  It  gives  no 
relief  to  the  gloomy  colouring  of  the 
picture.  He  dwells  strongly  on  the 
corruptions  by  which,  after  the  evil 
of  the  American  war,  Ireland  was 
governed,  and  of  which  he  draws  the 
following  lively  picture : 

The  British  Minister,  no  longer  able  to 
govern  us  by  his  Attorney-General,  w’as 
driven  to  the  more  circuitous  and  expen¬ 
sive  mode  of  ruling  us  by  our  own  Par¬ 
liament  ;  and  a  course  of  corruption  was 
now  boldly  entered  into-— a  sort  of  frank, 
Lothario  spirit,  was  adopted  by  the 
Government,  which  seemed  to  say, 
“  Think’st  thou  I  mean  the  shame  should 
be  concealed  ?’*  and  which  soon  succeed¬ 
ed  in  making  (political  profligacy  fashion¬ 
able. 

Had  it  been  a  regular  trade-wind  of 
Corruption,  blowing  steadily  from  the 
usual  Tory  quarter,  servility  would  have 
been  at  least  consistent,  and  might  have 
even  pretended  to  honesty,  on  the  ground 
of  having  but  one  paymaster.  But,  just 
about  this  time,  those  Titans,  the  Whigs, 
had  succeeded  more  than  once  in  scaling 
the  Olympus  of  office,  and,  though 
speedily  hurled  down  again,  they  remain¬ 
ed  long  enough,  each  time,  to  puzzle  both 
patriots  and  courtiers  considerably,  and 
to  produce  such  a  confusion  in  their  votes 
and  opinions,  as  made  it  no  easy  matter 
to  distinguish  one  party  from  the  other. 

At  length,  however,  Toryism  and  Cor¬ 
ruption  resumed  their  full  and  undisturb¬ 
ed  empire.  A  regular  market  was  opened 
at  the  Castle,  and  the  price  of  every  ser¬ 
vice,  down  to  single  votes  on  particular 
questions,  was  ascertained  and  tariffed 
with  the  most  tradesmanlike  accuracy. 
So  little  decency  did  the  Government  ob¬ 
serve  in  these  transactions,  that  the  At¬ 
torney-General  (afterwards  Lord  Clare) 
did  not  hesitate,  on  one  occasion,  when 
some  of  the  train-bands  of  the  Court  had 
joined  the  Opposition,  to  hint  broadly  at 
the  expense  that  would  be  incurred  in 
buying  them  back  again. 

He  afterwards  comes  to  the  year 
1793,  when  Lord  Fitzwilliaro  wm 
sent  over  to  Ireland  to  grant  emanci¬ 
pation  to  the  Catholics,— when  Mr 
Grattan,  and  all  his  friends,  were 
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seen  in  the  van  ot*  ailministraiion, — 
vhen  suddenly  the  scene  was  over¬ 
cast, — when  Lord  Fitzwilliam  was 
recalled, — when  the  Protestant  as- 
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inibtration,—  feated  in  its  practical  application  to 
le  was  over-  society.  The  stream  of  freedom 
zwilliam  was  whicli  spreads  fertility  over  the  land’ 
'rotestant  as-  is  choaked  up  in  its  course,  and  never 


cendency,  from  some  unexplained  reaches  the  Catholic  grounds,  which 

cause,  revived  in  full  power,— when  remain  still  a  barren  waste  amid  the 
Mr  Pitt  was  baffled  in  his  schemes  smiling  landscape  around.  The  same 
with  regard  to  Ireland,— and  when  evil  principle  poisons  most  of  the 
the  fatal  rebellion  in  1798  broke  out,  other  concessions.  A  Catholic  may 
which  paved  the  way  for  the  Union,  be  chosen  to  sit  in  grand  and  petty 
an  event  on  which  he  dwells  with  no  juries,  but  the  fact  is,  that  he  is  not 
satisfaction.  so  chosen.  The  power  lies  with  the 

The  work  concludes  with  a  short  Sheriff,  who,  being  a  Protestant, 
summary  of  the  present  state  of  the  conceives  it  proper  still  to  exclude 
Catholics,  and  of  the  practical  effects  the  Catholic  ;  and  in  some  countries 
that  have  followed  from  the  relaxa-  no  Roman  Catholic  has  ever  been  on 
tion  of  the  penal  laws;  and  on  this  a  jury  when  one  of  his  own  religion 
subject  there  is,  in  his  remarks,  a  was  to  be  tried.  It  is  a  great  mis- 
tone  of  moderation  and  good  sense  take,  then,  to  suppose  that  Catholic 
which  well  deserves  the  attention  of  emancipation,  as  it  is  called,  only 
the  Legislature.  The  privileges  con-  applies  to  the  higher  Catholics.  The 
ceded  to  the  Catholics  in  1793  were  restrictive  laws,  still  in  force,  exclude 
the  freedom  of  the  elective  franchise,  them,  not  merely  from  being  Mein- 
the  freedom  of  corporations,  their  bersof  Parliament,  Lord  Chancellors, 
eligibility  to  be  grand  jurors,  to  act  Judges,  Attorneys-General,  King’s 
as  barristers,  &c.  With  regard  to  Counsel,  Masters  in  the  Chancery, 
the  elective  franchise,  he  shews  that  &c.,  and  from  tlie  higher  offices  in 
it  was  a  hasty  and  injudicious  con-  the  army,  but  they  operate  in  the 
cession,  and  that  it  was  too  much  daily  detail  of  domestic  life ;  the  ex- 
extended.  The  more  enlightened  elusion  from  all  corporate  offices, 
Catholics  did  not  wish  the  right  of  amounting  to  about  3000,  through 
election  to  be  extended  so  low  as  all  Ireland,  is  not  only  a  serious  evil, 
the  forty-shilling  freeholders.  They  but  it  is  a  degradation,  a  real  practi- 
wished  a  higher  qualification,  in  or-  cal  degradation,  on  which  basis  of 
der  to  exclude  the  mere  Catholic  law  there  has  been  reared  up  in  the 
mob,  uneducated  and  ignorant,  and  manners  a  large  superstructure  of 
incapable  of  any  rational  exercise  Protestant  insolence.  These  exclu- 
of  their  political  rights.  This  con-  sions  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
cession,  therefore,  our  author  con-  Catholics  in  society ;  they  lead  to  an 
siders  injudicious,  more  especially  extensive  detail  of  practical  oppres- 
when  the  enlightened  Catholic  was  sion,  which  is  summed  up  by  this 
still  excluded  from  Parliament.  With  writer  in  the  following  striking  ob- 
regard  to  the  other  privileges  of  cor-  servations,  with  which  we  shall  con- 
poration,&c.theCatholics,heinforms  elude  the  account  of  his  work : 
us,  are  as  effectually  excluded  as  ever 

from  all  these  offlees  which  the  letter  The  same  evil  principle  of  Orangeism 
of  the  law  opens  to  them,  by  the  ex-  and  Intolerance  pervades  all  the  Corporate 
elusive  spirit  still  prevailing  among  Towns  in  Ireland, — which  may  be  rec- 
their  Protestant  Lords,  who  can,  at  Ironed,  if  I  recollect  right,  at  115 
their  pleasure,  either  open  or  shut  t 

the  gates  of  political  power.  No  law,  the  rpWt  of  the  ^ 

to  be  sure,  now  excludes  them  from  Mtc 

corporations;  but  it  requires  a  special  ‘JhL  ,vh.teter  in 


&c.,  and  from  tlie  higher  offices  in 
the  army,  but  they  operate  in  the 
daily  detail  of  domestic  life ;  the  ex¬ 
clusion  from  all  corporate  offices, 
amounting  to  about  5000,  through 
all  Ireland,  is  not  only  a  serious  evil, 


manners  a  large  superstructure  ot 
Protestant  insolence.  These  exclu¬ 
sions  diminish  the  importance  of  the 
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of  the  spirit  of  the  law  ^against  its  c  er 
we  add  the  actual  enactments  which  ex¬ 
clude  the  Catholic  from  all  Corporate 


out u  requires  a  special  '  ^  whatever  m 

to  mlkrthem  «hose  municipal  privileges  and  im.nanU 

to  make  them  free  of  these  corpora-  ..  ^ich  liniust,  partial,  and  exclusive, 

•dwV  wSfeh**  h’  *”  exclusive  ,,3  ^  are  in  ^heir^ nature,  become  ag- 

Knl‘ Pavated,  in  their  verj-  »ors.  f«t«^^ 


l»ne  of  Ireland,  they  withhold  from 
them  ;  so  that  the  concession  by  the 
L^islaturc  is  illusory  ; — it  really 
confers  nothing,  the  law  being  dc- 


ifravaucu,  111  -  j 

being  thus  narrowed  to  a  small  favoi 

idea  of  the  cx- 


Sect,— wc  may  have  come  - 
tent  to  which  the  |K’nal  spirit  *1'^^*  ‘ 
itself  through  Ireland,  and  how  uni 
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sally  it  comes  home  to  men's  business 
and  bosoms,”  in  the  most  familiar,  daily, 
and  interesting  concerns  of  their  life. 

Imagine  one  of  these  towns,  where  a 
small  Orange  oligarchy,  combining  all  the 
petty  jealousies  of  the  Corporation  spirit 
with  the  arrogant  prejudices  of  a  domi¬ 
nant  and  long-privileged  sect,  engrosses 
to  itself  the  sole  management  of  all  mu¬ 
nicipal  affairs, — the  imposition  of  various 
tolls  and  duties,  from  which  themselves 
are  exempt, — the  monopoly  of  trades  and 
arts  by  the  system  of  legal  apprentice¬ 
ships, — the  appointment  to  the  numer¬ 
ous  lucrative  situations,  dependant  upon 
the  Corporate  Offices, — in  short,  all  those 
branches  of  civic  and  parochial  patronage, 
which  go  to  make  the  consequence  and 
influence  of  such  small  municipal  govern¬ 
ments. 

What  must  be  the  lot  of  a  Catholic 
fanner,  merchant,  or  tradesman,  under 
the  vexatious  control  of  this  little  knot  of 
bigotted  burgesses  ?  Oppressed  by  ixir- 
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tial  levies,— -by  excessive  market-tolls, _ 

by  invidious  preferences,  which,  while 
they  obstruct  Catholic  industry,  encourage 
and  pamper  up  Protestant  insolence, — by 
all  that  grinding  machinery  of  exaction 
and  injustice,  which  has  been  laid 'open 
during  the  late  inquiry  into  the  abuses  of 
the  Corporation  of  l.imerick, — is  it  won¬ 
derful  that  the  victim  should  hate  and 
curse  a  system,  which  thus  meets  him,  at 
every  turning  of  life,  with  its  odious  scowl 
of  exclusion ;  which,  like  the  branding- 
iron,  inflicts  at  once  both  suffering  and 
disgrace,  and  which  insults  him  by  the 
very  confidence  with  which  it  presumes 
on  his  {xitience ! — Is  it  wonderful  that 
Captain  Rock  should  count  upon  a  long 
and  successful  reign,  among  a  people  thus 
taught  to  feel  that  the  law  is  only  |X}wer- 
ful  to  oppress, — that  the  slightest  infusion 
of  justice  or  liberality  into  it  paralyses  its 
strength, — and  that,  like  Mithridates, 
from  long  habit,  the  only  food  iqxm  which 
it  thrives  is  poison  ! 


HIGH  school:  new  academy  of  EDINBURGH. 


In  our  Number  for  January  last, 
we  gave  a  brief  account  of  the  New 
Academy,  which  has  recently  been 
established  here,  derived  chiefly  from 
a  Statement  by  the  Directors.  To 
the  particulars  then  mentioned,  on 
that  respectable  authority)  we  sub¬ 
joined  some  remarks,  which  suggest¬ 
ed  themselves  to  our  minds,  in  the 
course  of  a  somewhat  hasty  peru¬ 
sal  of  that  Statement.”  A  more  lei¬ 
surely  examination,  however,  of  the 
subject,  and  more  exact  information 
than  we  possessed  at  that  time,  have  ' 
satisfied  us,  that  some  of  our  obser¬ 
vations  were  indeed  hasty ;  and  that, 
in  several  points,  our  estimate  of  the 
scheme  was  not  sufficiently  consi¬ 
dered.  We  are  bound,  in  common 
candour,  to  acknowledge  this  ;  and, 
in  justice  to  the  public,  we  think  it 
incumbent  on  us,  once  more,  to  di¬ 
rect  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
this  interesting  subject  *. 

It  is  observ^,  with  perfect  truth, 
in  the  Statement,  that  the  extent  and 
population  of  Edinburgh  have  in¬ 
creased  very  much  since  the  present 
High  School  was  built,  in  the  year 


1778,  and  it  is  admitted,  on  all 
hands,  that  the  situation  of  it  is 
inconvenient  for  many  of  the  boys  in 
the  New  Town.  But  we  are  not  pre¬ 
pared  to  acquiesce  in  the  proposition, 
that  this  increased  extent  and  popu¬ 
lation  “  has  long  called  for  the.  es¬ 
tablishment  of  another  great  Public 
School.”  The  chief  objection  being 
the  great  distance  and  position  of  the 
High  School,  the  legitimate  infer¬ 
ence  is,  that  it  ought  to  be  removed 
to  a  more  central  situation,  so  as  to 
afford  accommodation  to  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  both  Old  and  New  Town  ; 
and  it  is  of  the  nature  of  a  non  se^ 
quitur  to  maintain  that  the  mere  si¬ 
tuation  of  the  School  furnishes  a 
reason  for  rearing  another,  and  per¬ 
haps  a  hostile  institution.  There  is, 
indeed,  another  consideration.coupled 
with  the  one  just  mentioned,  namely, 
that  the  High  School  is  now  so 
crowded,  as  to  interfere  niateriallq 
with  the  right  education  of  the  boys, ' 
This  is  a  position  which  conveys 
much  meaning  ;  and  it  implies,  very 
speciously,  no  doubt,  as  **  the  opi¬ 
nion  of  many  persons,”  what,  we  are 


*  It  may  lie  proper  to  state,  Uiatf.although  this  article  be  written  by  one  of  our 
contributors,  he  did  not  write  the  former  article  on  the  same  subject,  which  will  ac¬ 
count  for  the  difference  in  the  opinions  expressed  ;  for  there  is  no  real  inconsistency, 
*'’hen  the  chingc  of  circumstances  is  considered.  ' 
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satisfied,  is  not  borne  out  by  the  fact, 
— that  the  boys  at  the  High  School 
are  not  now  rightly  wlucated.  The 
impression  which  this  .assertion  is  so 
well  calculated  to  make  on  the  pub¬ 
lic  is  farther  strengthened  by  many 
particulars  in  the  course  of  the  State¬ 
ment  ;  such  as,  that  the  system 
which  has  been  promulgated  by  the 
Directors  of  the  Academy  is  to  be 
an  improvement  on  that  already  em¬ 
ployed  in  the  High  School,  where 
the  Directors  consider  it  to  be 
“  defective/* .  There  is  nothing,  as 
far  as  we  can  see,  in  the  wdiole 
Statement,  which  can  have  the  ef¬ 
fect  of  removing  this  evident  im¬ 
plication  to  the  prejudice  of  the  old 
seminary,  (an  explanation  which, 
we  think,  would  have  been  no  more 
than  fair  to  the  Masters,)  and,  in 
as  far  as  we  have  been  the  medium 
of  circulating  this  unfounded  sup¬ 
position,  we  retract  what  we  said 
formerly  in  coincidence  with  this 
Statement  of  the  Directors.  This 
we  do,  not  merely  without  reluc¬ 
tance,  but  with  great  pleasure.  On 
particular  inquiry,  we  find  that  the 
same  system  which,  for  the  last  ten 
years,  has  been  the  subject  of  frequent 
and  high  commendation  by  many 
of  the  Academy  Subscribers  them¬ 
selves,  is  now  acted  upon  with  some 
amendments,  and  with  equal  suc¬ 
cess.  In  fact,  the  High  School  of 
Edinburgh  was  never  better  taught 
than  it  now  is  ;  and  there  are  as 
brilliant  scholars  among  the  boys 
now,  as  ever  appeared  under  the  tui¬ 
tion  of  its  present  Masters,  or  any 
of  their  predecessors. 

When  on  this  part  of  the  subject, 
we  may  remark,  that  although  the 
expediency  of  establishing  the  new 
seminary  is  rested  chiefly  upon  the 
supposed  excess  in  the  numbers  at¬ 
tending  the  High  School,  yet  the 
Scheme,  now  exhibited  by  the  Di¬ 
rectors,  actually  contemplates,  and 
is  calculated  on  the  supposition,  that 
there  will  be  a  greater  number  of 
boys  under  the  same  number  of 
Masters  in  the  New  Academy,  than 
there  are  under  the  High  School 
Masters  at  present.  This  looks  a 
little  inconsistent.  “  The  crowded 
state  of  many  cf  the  Classes  in  the 
High  School,  ( See  Statement, 
having  been  one  of  the  causes  which 
led  to  the  establishment  of  the  Aca- 
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demy,  we  have  thought  proper  to  fix 
a  limit  to  the  admission  of  scholars. 
We  propose  that  the  number  in  each 
of  the  four  junior  Classes  shall  not 
exceed  110,  and  that  the  Rector’s 
Class  shall  not  exceed  160,  making 
the  total  number  at  the  School  600  ; 
unless,  when,  by  the  union  of  the 
boys  of  the  6th  year  with  those  com¬ 
ing  to  the  Rector  from  the  4th  Class, 
his  Class  shall  exceed  160.  If,  by 
that  union,  his  Class  amounts  to 
100,  he  is  not  to  be  permitted  to  in¬ 
crease  it  by  boys  entering  at  the 
School  for  the  first  time  from  other 
seminaries.” 

It  happens,  rather  unexpectedly  to 
us,  we  confess,  that  the  arrange¬ 
ment  thus  projected  allows  to  each 
of  the  Masters  in  the  junior  Classes 
110  pupils;  while,  at  present,  the 
average  number  of  boys  in  the  four 
lower  Classes  of  the  High  School 
is  only  105  ;  so  that  the  new  sys¬ 
tem  does  not,  by  any  means,  get 
quit  of  the  most  formidable-looking 
objection  which  the  Directors  ascribe 
to  the  High  School.  Indeed,  the  Aca¬ 
demicians  cannot  adopt  any  scheme 
for  improving  on  the  plan  of  the 
High  School,  which  is  not  equally 
within  the  reach  of  the  latter ;  and 
it  was  proposed  by  the  Magistrates, 
W’e  have  been  told,  to  supply  addi¬ 
tional  Teachers,  whenever  the  num¬ 
bers  in  attendance  at  the  High 
School  should  be  such  as  to  render 
that  an  expedient  measure.  It  is 
quite  plain,  therefore,  that,  as  re¬ 
gards  the  limitation  of  numbers,  the 
Directors  of  the  Academy  have  not 
realized  any  improvement,  and  that, 
if  excessive  numbers  be  an  evil  in 
the  High  School,  that  evil  may  be 
aggravated  in  the  Academy,  upon 
the  plan  of  its  system  exhibited  in 
their  Statement. 

The  next  point  to  which  our  at¬ 
tention  is  naturally  drawn,  is  the 
distribution  of  time,  and  the  hours 
allotted  to  the  different  branches 
of  education  ;  and  here,  we  humWy 
think,  the  projected  system  for  the 
Academy  is  exceedingly  vulnerable, 
and  any  thing  but  an  improvement. 
In  considering  these  two  seminaries 
as  contrasted  with  each  other,  and 
in  canvassing  the  claims  of  the  Aca¬ 
demy  to  improvements  on  the  plan 
of  education  at  the  High  School,  we 
must  always  keep  in  mind  that  tnc 
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litter  is  s/rtc/li/ &ml  ej'cluxive/y  a  Claa»  New  Academy,  lii  the  High  School, 
sical  Establishment ;  and  that  it  does  it  is  at  once  more  simple,  and  less 
not  form,  and  has  never  been,  any  liable  to  exception.  Even  in  the 
i)art  of  its  system,  to  combine  with  its  shortest  winter  day,  and  stating  only 
operations  tuition  in  English,  Arith-  the  fjiinimum,  the  time  devoted  by 
inetic,  Mathematics,  &c.  It  is  avow^  the  Master  in  each  class,  to  teaching, 
edly  Classical ;  and  although  it  be  is  four  hours  a-day,  at  two  meetings 
surrounded  with  all  sorts  of  Eri-  — or  iweidy-iwo  hours  in  the  week  ; 
vate  Schools,  in  which  these  other  so  that,  unless  the  Teachers  of  the 
branches  are  well  taught,  the  High  New  Academy  are  to  be  endowed 
School,  according  to  its  present  plan,  with  some  charm,  by  which  they  can 
does  notj  and  we  hope  never  wUl^  convey  more  knowledge  to  their  pu- 
adinit  any  mixture  of  these  with  its  pils  in  ten,  and  fifteen,  and  eleven 
proper  objects.  In  comparing  the  hours,  than  the  High  School  Mas- 
Scheme  of  the  Academy,  therefore,  ters  can  communicate  in  twenty-two 
with  the  system  of  the  High  School,  hours  per  week,  devoted  to  the  same 
we  must  keep  the  Classical  depart-  studies,  the  projected  change  fur- 
inent  in  view,  as  the  only  part  which  nishes  a  strong  presumption  against 
is  fairly  susceptible  of  comparison,  the  innovation.  Supposing,  in  courte- 
and  as  the  model  on  which  improve-  sy,  that  the  Masters  of  the  New  Aca- 
inents  have  been  made.  demy  shall  be  equal  in  their  profes- 

In  the  First  Class,  and  year,  of  sional  qualifications  to  the  Masters  in 
the  Academy,  there  are  to  be  only  the  Old  School, — and  there  is  no  rea- 
‘2  hours  a-day  devoted  to  Latin,  son  to  assume  that  they  are  superior, 
which,  for  five  days  in  the  week,  — and  supposing  the  numbers  and 
(Saturday  being  thrown  out,)  makes  capacities  of  the  boys  to  be  equal, 
ten  hours  in  the  week.  there  is  a  preponderance  of  chances 

In  the  Second  Class  there  are  2  in  favour  of  the  Classes  where  the 
hours  at  one  meeting  for  Latin,  and  greatest  ^rtion  of  time  is  bestowed 
at  another,  1  ^  for  Latin  and  Geo-  on  what  is  professed  to  be  the  great 
graphy ;  so  that,  deducting  the  quar-  and  leading  object  of  both  Schools, 
ter  for  Geography,  there  will  be  only  viz.  instruction  in  Latin,  with  such 
S  hours  a-day  for  Latin,  being  1.5  an  addition  of  Greek  as  the  tender 
hours  per  week.  years  of  the  boys  fit  them  for  ac- 

In  the  Third  Class,  for  Latin,  quiring,  while  in  attendance  at  either 
Greek,  and  Geography,  three  days  of  the  seminaries.  The  first  three 
a- week,  24  hours  are  allowed.  Two  years  at  the  High  School  are  devoted 
days  in  the  week,  1  hour  and  three  to  Latin  exclusively  ;  and  the  fourth, 
quarters,  making,  in  whole,  19|  fifth,  and  sixth  years,  a  portion  of 
hours  per  week  ;  so  that,  supposing  the  long  hours  of  teaching  there  is 
the  half  of  that  time  occupied  in  appropriated  to  Greek ;  but  as  tbe 
fireek  and  Geography,  there  will  be  division  of  time  for  Greek,  and  for 
10  hours  per  week  for  Latin.  Latin,  in  the  New  Academy,  has  not 

The  fourth  year,  34  hours  every  yet  been  announced,  it  is  ne^less  to 
day  are  to  be  devoted  to  Latin,  Greek,  compare  the  two  plans,  where  they 
and  Geography,  or  224  hours  per  cannot  be  minutely  contrasted.  One 
'^^eek,  from  which,  if  one  half  be  thing,  however,  is  quite  certain,  that 
taken  for  the  two. latter  branches,  a  greater  portion  of  time  is  allowed 
111  hours  will  remain  for  Latin.  in  the  High  School  for  Greek  and 
The  fifth  and  sixth  years,  and  Latin,  than  the  prospectus  of  the 
Classes,  are  somewhat  mystified  ;  Academy  plan  holds  out  to  expecta- 
hut,  if  we  understand  the  arrange-  tion.  And  from  all  we  have  learnt, 
tnent,  there  are  to  be  24  hours  every  either  in  our  own  experience,  or  by 
day  for  Loft/i  and  Greek,  being  114  information  from  practical  Masters, 
hours  per  week  for  both ;  and  as  it  is  better  to  defer  the  commenoe- 
three  days  are  to  be  devoted  to  ment  of  Greek  until  the  fourth  year, 
^feek,  the  hours  for  Latin,  during  when  a  boy  may  have  surmounted 
the  two  last  years  of  attendance,  wifi  the  difficulties  of  his  elementary  stu- 
^  limited  to  84  hours  a- week.  dies  in  the  Latin  language,  than  toin- 

Such  is  the  proposed  distribution  volve  him,  while  yet  struggling  with 
of  time  for  Classical  Studies  at  the  those  difficulties,  in  a  premature  task 
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of  coiitenuin"  with  the  rudiments  of  learning  the  same  branches  of  educa^ 
two  languages  at  the  same  time.  At  /ion,  amounts  exactly  to  £.3,  5r., 
present,  Geography,  in  as  far  as  it  is  payable  at  five  different  times.  We 
connected  with  the  studies  of  the  make  no  comment  on  this;  it  is 
boys,  and  necessary  for  the  elucida-  plain  matter-of-fact.  The  Academy 
tion  of  the  subjects  under  their  no-  fees  may  suit  a  wealthy  aristocracy, 
tice,  is  already  taught ;  and  for  years  but  they  are  not  adapted  to  the 
past,  long  before  the  Academy  was  purses  of  the  greater  part  of  our  ci- 
stxtlcen  of,  Greek  formed  a  part  of  tizens.  The  burden  of  such  fees  is 
tne  study  of  the  High  School  boys,  too  heavy  to  be  borne  by  many  who 
during  the  last  three  years  of  their  must  give  their  children  a  Classical 
attendance,  before  going  to  the  Uni-  education  ;  for  if  a  man  should  have 
versity.  But  of  this,  more  hereafter,  three  sons  at  the  Fourth  Class,  he  will 
The  next  branch  of  the  New  ,  pay,  for  Greek  and  Latin,  £.ts;3,  11s. 
Scheme  which  presents  itself  to  view  a-year  of  fees, — exclusive  of  those 
is  the  pecuniary, — not  a  very  trivial  for  other  branches  ;  whereas,  in  the 
one,  when  the  great  mass  of  society  High  School,  he  would  pay  only 
is  interested.  There  are  some  delu-  £.9,  15s. 

sions  propagated,  unintentionally  no  Having  thus  taken  a  view’  of  some 
doubt,  by  the  Directors  of  the  Aca-  of  the  more  prominent  features  of 
demy,  in  their  statement,  which  do  the  Scheme  of  the  Academy,  and 
not  strike  the  reader  at  the  first  compared  then  with  those  of  the  High 
glance.  In  estimating  any  supposed  School,  on  which,  it  is  said,  they  are 
improvements  in  the  New,  upon  the  an  improvement,  we  have  room,  at 
system  of  the  Old  School,  it  is  of  this  time,  only  for  a  very  few  addi- 
course  necessary  to  limit  the  com-  tional  remarks, 
parison  in  this  and  other  respects  to  Before  proceeding  farther,  we  must 
those  points  in  which  they  fairly  ad-  state,  explicitly,  that  we  have  no  sort 
mit  of  comparison ;  and,  therefore,  of  objection  to  the  Academy,  as  a 
in  stating  the  fees,  we  shall  confine  private,  or  even  a  chartered  institu- 
ourselves  to  the  classical  department,  tion,  starting  fairly  into  competition 
throwing  out  of  view  entirely  the  with  the  High  School,  and  other 
writing,  arithmetic,  &c.,  which  form  Schools.  There  is  abundant  room  in 
no  part  of  the  regular  High  School  Edinburgh,  we  are  satisfied,  for  all 
course,  but  which  the  Academy  Di-  the  Teachers  who  may  be  in  both  es- 
rectors  have  blended  with  the  Classi-  tablishments  ;  and  the  public  must 
cal  branch  in  their  Scheme.  The  always  benefit  by  competition,  in 
fees  will  then  stand  thus  in  the  Edin-  every  department  of  human  exertion, 
burgh  Academy  :  We  do  not,  however,  see  that  it  is  a 

1  j/  Class  and  year — October  quar-  legitimate  sort  of  competition,  w’hen 
ter  £.3,  2s. ;  January  £.1.  ;  April  the  proprietors  of  the  New  School 
and  July  quarters  £.2 ;  total  £.6,  2s.  rest  their  claims  to  public  confidence 
per  annum.  upon  alleged  defects  in  the  High 

2</  Class  and  year — October  quar-  School,  when  no  such  defects  appear ; 
ter  £.4,  Ss. ;  other  three  quarters  and  upon  promised  extensions  and 
£.3. ;  total  £.7,  3s.  per  annum.  improvements,  which  are  neither  the 

Sd  Class  and  year — October  quar-  one  nor  the  other.  The  first  altera^ 
ter  £.4,  6s.  6d. ;  January  quarter  tion  upon  the  present  system  of  in- 
£.1,  3s.  6d. ;  April  and  July  quar-  struction  in  the  High  School,  (say 
ters  £.2,  7s. ;  total  £.7,  17s.  per  an-  the  Directors,)  is  “  a  more  extended 
num.  instmeiion  in  Greek,  1>y  all  the  Mas^ 

4/A  Year  and  Class — the  same  as  iers  f*  hud  the  plan  has  been  com- 
the  third,  £.7,  17s.  mended,  in  this  respect,  as  the 

S//i,  Or  Rector's  Junior  Class —  “  commencement  of  a  new  era  m 

October  quarter  £.4,  9s.;  January  the  Greek  Literature  of  Scotland.  It 

quarter  £.1,  6s. ;  April  and  July  is  said,  that  “our  youth,  when  they 
quarters  £.2,  12s. ;  total  £.8,  78.  enter  College,  are  generally  ignorant 
6/A  Year  and  Class — The  same  as  of  the  Elements  of  Greek,  many  ot 
the  fifth,  £.8,  7s.  them  do  not  even  know  the  letters. 

In  the  High  School,  the  sum- to-  See.  Now,  although  no  delil^rate 
tal,  per  annum,  paid  by  a  boy,  for  intention  to  mislead  is  imputetl,  y^t 
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it  is  unequivocally  implied,  in  all 
this,  that  there  is  no  Greek  taught 
in  the  High  School,  or  at  least  that 
it  is  taught  in  so  limited  a  degree 
as  to  leave  a  reproach  of  deficiency, 
in  this  respect,  on  the  country  in 
"eneral.  We  beg  to  state  how  the 
fact  really  stands.  T vventy  years  ago, 
just  about  the  time  when  the  Direc¬ 
tors  of  the  Academy  left  the  High 
I  School,  little  attention,  perhaps,  was 
bestowed  on  Greek  at  that  Semi- 
I  nary ;  but  it  is  perfectly  well  known, 

I  that,  for  twenty  years  past,  the  study 
I  of  Greek  has  been  extended,  and  has, 

I  in  succession,  been  taught  by  all 

I  the  Masters  without  any  fee,  al- 

i  tliough  an  additional  hour  is  devoted 
to  that  purpose.  Professor  Pillans 
taught  Greek  when  he  was  Rector ; 
and  Mr  Gray  taught  it  with  a  zeal 
and  ability,  which,  we  will  venture 
to  say,  cannot  be  surpassed  by  many 
Masters  in  the  New  Academy,  from 
whatever  quarter  of  the  world  they 
■  may  come.  It  is  at  present  taught 
in  the  Fourth  Class,  and  in  the 
Rector’s  Class  for  two  years ;  and 
the  best  way  of  rebutting  the  impli¬ 
cation,  (to  call  it  nothing  more,) 
that  boys  go  to  the  University, 
from  the  High  School,  ignorant  of 
the  Elements  of  Greek,  and  even  of 
the  letters,  is  just  to  state  the  read¬ 
ings  in  Greek,  at  the  Rector’s  Class, 
for  the  last  two,  and  the  current 
year. 

During  the  Session  ending  August 
1822,  the  Lowest  Class,  besides  going 
through  Moore's  Grammar,  read  the 
Collectanea  Minora;  Extracts  from 
the  New  Testament ;  the  Odes  of 
Anacreon ;  and  part  of  the  Cyro* 
pasdia.  In  the  Second  Class,  they 
read  Dunbar's  Exercises;  Lucian's 
Dialogues ;  and  nearly  400  lines  of 
the  18th  Book  of  the  Iliad  ; — and 
in  the  Highest  Class,  besides  the 
business  of  the  Second  Class,  the 
third  Book  of  the  Iliad,  the  Alcestis 
of  Euripides,  and  Extracts  from  He¬ 
rodotus.  The  Second  and  Highest 
Classes  read  also  the  whole  of  St. 
Mathew’s  Gospel ;  and  there  were 
seven  boys  in  the  Class  who  profess¬ 
ed  to  read  the  whole  Iliad. 

During  the  Session  ended  last 
August,  the  Lowest  Greek  Class 
(besides  their  grammatical  repeti¬ 
tions)  read  portions  of  the  New  Tes¬ 
tament;  the  Odes  of  Anacreon;  Xeno 
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phon’s  Cyrop®dia;  Extracts  from 
the  5th,  6th,  and  7th  Books  of 
the  Iliad  ;  and  the  18th  Book,  from 
line  356,  to  the  end.  Besides  all  the 
work  of  the  Lower  Class,  those  in 
the  Higher  read  seven  Extracts  from 
Herodotus ;  part  of  Xenophon's  Ana¬ 
basis  ;  and  above  1000  lines  of  the 
Philoctctes  of  Sophocles.  Almost  all 
the  boys  read  the  Gospel  of  St.  Mark, 
and  two  Chapters  of  Luke ;  and  the 
Iliad  in  various  proportions.  Four 
boys  professed  the  whole  Iliad,  and 
one  boy  the  whole  Odyssey. 

And  during  the  present  Session, 
the  Highest  Greek  Class  has  read,  as 
ordinary  lessons,  the  Prometheus 
Vinctus  of  .dilschylus,  and  nearly  all 
the  First  Book  of  the  Anabasis  of 
Xenophon.  The  Lower  Class  is  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  Analecta  Minora.  Some 
boys  have  read  the  last  Twelve  Books 
of  the  Iliad,  and  the  whole  Odyssey  ; 
and,  since  October  last,  they  are 
also  engaged  in  reading  Xenophon’s 
Works,  and  Luke’s  Gospel. 

This  has  been  the  course  of  Greek 
Study  in  the  Rector’s  Classes  alone, 
for  the  last  three  years  ;  and  the  fact 
can  be  ascertained  by  inquiring  at 
any  school-boy  in  his  Classes.  If  the 
Academy  Masters  shall  be  able  to 
make  any  extension  on  this  Course 
of  Greek  Study,  they  must  work  mi¬ 
racles  ;  for  the  Rector  of  the  High 
School  devotes  six  hours  every  day 
to  his  Classes ; — and,  divide  their 
time  as  they  will,  and  vary  their  stu¬ 
dies  as  they  please,  they  have  not 
time  for  doing  much  more  than  is 
already  done  in  the  Old  School.  As 
to  English,  Writing,  and  Arithmetic, 
it  will  be  found,  on  a  strict  exami¬ 
nation,  that,  although  these  branches 
seem  to  be  taught  at  a  cheaper  rate 
at  the  Academy  than  they  are  near 
the  High  -School,  yet  this  is  more 
apparent  than  real ;  for  it  is  only  by 
diminishing  the  time  usually  de¬ 
voted  to  those  branches  that  the 
teaching  is  made  cheaper.  During 
the  first  three  years'  attendance  at  the 
Academy,  there  is  to  be  no  Arithme¬ 
tic  taught — which  seems  to  be  as 
great  an  omission  as  Algebra  and 
Geometry  are  premature  in  the  sys¬ 
tem.  We  are  quite  satisfied,  that, 
with  respect  to  those  branches  which 
are  not  classical,  the  advantages  arc 
not  on  the  side  of  the  Academy  ; 
for  the  boys  arc  tied  down  to  attend 
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these  whether  the  Masters  be  good 
or  bad,  and  are  denied  the  benefit  of 
that  competition  which  it  is  profess¬ 
edly  one  of  the  objects  of  the  Insti¬ 
tution  to  furnish.  A  very  unfounded 
insinuation  has  been  made  about 
Candlemas*  Fees,  as  if  they  were 
still  to  be  considered  a  voluntary 
boon  ;  whereas  the  sum  now  exacted 
was  constituted  a  regular  charge  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  years  ago  ;  and,  at 
this  moment,  there  are  not  half-a- 
dozen  boys  at  the  High  School  who 
pay  the  Masters  one  farthing  more 
than  the  regulated  charges. 

There  are  many  other  remarks 
which  present  themselves  to  us — but 
we  must  be  brief ;  yet  we  cannot 
omit  to  remark,  that  corporal  punish- 


ilMay 

raent  has  long  been  all  but  banished 
from  the  High  School.  We  have  no 
inclination,  and  no  motive  to  puff  it. 
But  it  has  long  held  a  fair  reputa¬ 
tion,  of  which  we  see  no  reason  to 
bereave  it,  merely  because  some  re¬ 
spectable  gentlemen  have  chosen  to 
establish  another  seminary.  >re  wish 
thein  all  possible  success.  Yet,  we 
must  say,  it  is  sufficiently  aspiring  in 
several  respects.  It  does  appear  some¬ 
what  anomalous  that  a  School,  which 
assumes  the  highest  station  in  Scot¬ 
land,  should  have  an  Episcopalian 
Clergyman  at  its  head  ;  ancf  that 
Englishmen  and  Welshmen  should 
have  been  selected  to  teach  Latin 
and  Greek,  according  to  the  Scutch 
mode  of  pronunciation. 


Oh  !  who  would  deem  a  land  so  lone  and  rude. 

Which  slumbers  in  its  seagirt  solitude — 

So  sever’d  from  the  world — should  yet  contain 
Dwellers  to  human  nature  such  a  stain ! 

Vile  earth-worms,  grovelling  through  life’s  lowest  course, 
Offspring  well  worthy  of  their  dunghill  source  ! 

From  sinks  of  meanness  rising  more  and  more, 

As  proud- flesh  shoots  above  an  ulcerous  sore  ! 

Who  cringe  to  rich  men,  like  the  veriest  slaves. 

No  matter  whether  fools  or  whether  knaves, — 

Who,  while  with  smiles  they  greet,  can  tales  devise. 
Withering  as  bleak  November’s  evening  sighs, — 

Whose  breath  of  scandal,  like  the  poison’d  gale 
That  wanders  o'er  the  marshes  of  the  vale. 

Comes,  with  the  taints  collected  on  its  way, 

A  pestilence  that  wasteth  at  noonday  ! 

Who  with  such  rapture  can  its  ruins  mark. 

As  on  their  rocks  they  hail  the  stranded  bark, — 

Hatch’d  on  whose  hearts,  the  seeds  of  hate  and  strife. 
Like  dunghill  offals,  fester  into  life, — 

Nurs’d  by  the  steams  that  rancour  can  supply. 

Upon  the  hot-beds  of  malignity, — 

Of  bile  and  bitterness  as  black  as  Hell, 

And  rotten  as  the  Borough  where  they  dwell ! 
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Chapter  II, 

“  The  sun  shone  bright,  the 
morning  after,  to  every  eye  in  the 
village,"  excepting  Captain  Macfer- 
gus.  At  an  early  hour,  his  hand- 
inaitl,  Nicky,  was  observed  to  run 
across  the  street  with  an  empty 
choppin  bottle,  to  the  house  of  Mrs 
Mason.  Our  master  is  in  an  awfu* 
state,"  said  Nicky  to  the  landlady, 

“  wi*  his  last  night’s  bowse**  In 
assuming  that  Mrs  Mason  was  in  the 
knowledge  of  the  bowse,  Nicky  was 
perfectly  correct,  for  the  whole  par¬ 
ticulars  had  been  communicated  by 
Nicky  herself,  on  the  previous  even¬ 
ing,  before  either  of  them  had  retired 
to  rest.  I’m  sure  he  looks  awfully 
(lisjasked?**  inquired  the  compas¬ 
sionate  landlady.  **  Troth  does  he,’’ 
replied  the  communicative  hand¬ 
maid  ;  “  he’s  lying  yonder,  husking 
like  a  mad  dog,  and  spitting  six¬ 
pences  ;  and  he  says  nought  will  re¬ 
vive  his  drooping  spirits  but  a  bottle 
o’  sma’  beer.”  The  bottle  was  pro¬ 
cured,  and  its  contents  were  admi¬ 
nistered  to  the'  Captain  in  a  wooden 
bicker  by  the  faithful  Nicky,  after 
which  he  desired  the  shutters  of  his 
bed-room  window  to  be  closed. 

At  an  early  hour  I  awoke ;  and 
feeling  impatient  to  have  a  survey  of 
the  Burgh,  1  sallied  out  to  the  street, 
while  Mr  Heaviland  was  perform¬ 
ing  his  ablutions,  and  Mrs  Jardine 
was  commencing  preparations  for 
breakfast.  And  here  it  may  not  be 
amiss  to  introduce  a  description  of 
the  place,  drawn  from  the  observa¬ 
tions  which  I  made  during  a  pretty 
long  residence. 

The  name  of  Dubslacks,  I  pre¬ 
sume,  is  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
Scottish  history  and  antiquities.  Like 
many  other  Royal  Burghs,  it  has  suf¬ 
fered  sad  reverses,  and  been  reduced, 
at  length,  to  hopeless  and  irredeem¬ 
able  obscurity.  Its  name  may  be 
discovered  in  an  itinerary,  or  detected 
in  a  map  ;  but  to  the  generality  of 
the  British  public,  it  is  as  little 
known,  and  not  so  much  talked  of, 
as  the  Royal  Burgh  of  Tombuctoo. 
Situated  upon  **  a  blasted  heath,’* 
the  approach  to  it  announces  the 
most  wretched  penury,  the  feeling  of 
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which  is  confirmed  in  the  breast  of 
the  traveller,  by  the  lugubrious  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Burgh  itself.  There  is 
nothing  about  the  Burgh,  in  short, 
to  distinguish  it  from  any  Scottish 
village,  excepting  the  utter  want  of 
every  appearance  of  comfort, — a  cross, 
where  no  market  is  ever  held, — and 
a  small  square  building,  which  com¬ 
prehends  a  jail  and  a  court-room,  and 
is  surmounted  by  a  dwarfish  white¬ 
washed  spire,  which,  at  a  distance, 
may  be  mistaken  for  a  dovecot.  This 
spire  marks  the  centre  of  the  Burgh  ; 
and  receding  from  it  is  the  main 
street,  distinguishable  by  two  or 
three  slated  houses,  placed  at  strag¬ 
gling  distances,  kail-yards,  cottages, 
and  pig-styes.  On  this  street  recline 
at  their  ease  the  dogs  of  the  Burgh, 
whose  hostility  to  vehicles  of  every 
description,  above  the  rank  of  a  peat- 
cart,  has  been  long  proverbial.  If 
ever  it  is  your  hap,  gentle  reader,  to 
travel  through  Dubslacks  in  a  chaise, 
you  will  observe  your  driver,  as  you 
approach  the  town,  if  he  be  a  man 
of  prudence,  and  accustomed  to  the 
road,  adjust  the  lash  of  his  whip, 
and  exercise  his  wrist  as  if  preparing 
for  a  most  laborious  duty.  Ere  this, 
the  whole  curs  of  the  Burgh  have 
congregated.  The  yell  which  is  raised 
as  you  enter  is  truly  astounding. 
The  gaunt  and  emaciated  carcasses 
of  the  pack  are  proof  against  the 
tempest  of  blows  which  descends 
from  the  seat  of  the  driver ;  but  he, 
like  a  man  deeply  skilled  in  their 
anatomy,  plies  at  their  mouths,  as 
they  tear  and  gnaw  at  the  wheels  of 
the  carriage  with  the  most  rabid 
impatience.  The  spectacle  is  sublime. 
Ensconced  within  your  machine,  you 
despise  the  storm  which  howls  below, 
while  bens,  chickens,  and  pigs,  fly 
and  scamper  about  in  all  directions, 
as  if  a  tornado  raged  within  the 
Burgh.  By  this  canine  escort  you 
are  attended  through  the  Burgh,  and 
beyond  its  boundaries,  where,  ex¬ 
hausted  with  fatigue,  they  drop  off 
singly,  in  a  paroxysm  of  rage  and 
hunger.  This  striking  peculiarity  of 
character  in  the  dog  of  Dubslacks  1 
have  never  been  able  to  account  for 
upon  any  satisfactory  principle.  An 
SX 
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hypothesis,  indeed,  has  been  started 
upon  the  subject  by  my  worthy 
friend  Mr  Heaviland.  He  supposes 
the  spokes  of  a  carriage-wheel  are 
believed,  by  the  aforesaid  dogs,  to  be 
the  ribs  of  oxen,  or  other  animals ; 
and  that  the  wheel  appears,  to  their 
imaginations,  distempered  by  famine 
and  putrid  food,  to  be  a  machine  de¬ 
vised  for  the  express  purpose  of  tan¬ 
talizing  and  insulting  them.  He  this 
as  it  may,  one  thing  is  certain,  that 
before  Dubslacks  can  ever  become 
a  great  thoroughfare,  as  has  been 
often  devoutly  wished  by  some  of  its 
more  patriotic  inhabitants,  some  me¬ 
thod  must  be  taken  to  subdue  this 
indecent  propensity  on  the  part  of 
its  dogs.  But  a  truce  with  descrip¬ 
tion.  The  most  correct  idea  of  the 
place  will  be  obtained  by  attending 
to  the  circumstances  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  record. 

In  the  course  of  my  morning’s 
walk,  I  observed  upon  the  street  a 
grave  old  man,  of  tall  stature,  but 
remarkably  slender,  wrapped  up  to 
the  chin  in  a  threadbare  blue  great¬ 
coat,  and  carrying  upright  a  polished 
staff  of  ash  wood,  approaching  nearly 
to  his  own  height.  The  meagre 
aspect  of  the  man,  and  the  sagacity 
which  seemed  seated  in  his  coun¬ 
tenance,  combined  with  his  figure 
and  equipments,  fully  realized  the 
idea  which  we  are  apt  to  form  of 
a  wizard  ;  and,  as  he  stalked  along, 
he  commanded,  from  both  old  and 
young,  the  most  profound  respect. 
On  returning  to  Mrs  Jardine’s,  1  ob¬ 
served  this  person  standing  opposite 
to  her  door,  in  the  centre  of  a  little 
group,  with  his  staff  firmly  planted 
in  the  ground,  and  one  hand  uplift¬ 
ed,  appearing  sometimes  to  be  pro¬ 
pounding  grave  maxims,  at  other 
times  pursuing  the  Socratic  mode  of 
reasoning  with  his  auditors,  whose 
pride  stood  effectually  rebuked  in  his 
presence.  I  lingered  about  the  door 
until  the  termination  of  the  colloquy, 
when  1  observed  his  disciples,  for 
such  I  took  them  to  be,  walk  away 
gloomy  and  thoughtful,  as  if  some 
bidden  truths  had  been  revealed  to 
them  which  perplexed  their  under¬ 
standings.  Mrs  Jardine,  at  the  time, 
happening  to  come  to  the  door,  I 
m^e  some  inquiries  at  her  respect¬ 
ing  this  dignifietl  individual.  “  Is 
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it  auld  John  Herbertson  ye  mean. 
Sir  ?  O  I  that’s  ane  o’  the  langest- 
headed  men  in  a’  our  parashin,  or  in 
a*  the  toons  roun’  about.  I’m  sure  1 
dinna  ken  what  to  ca’  him,  unless  it 
be  that  he’s  ane  o’  the  birliemen  o’ 
our  Burgh  ;  but  when  folks  are  in  a 
burble,  they’re  aye  a’  sure  to  rin  to 
John  Herbertson.  The  body  has 
been  plowtering  in  law-books  a’  the 
days  o*  his  life ;  and  when  he  speaks, 
nought  ’ll  gang  down  wi’  him  but 
Erskine — Erskine.  There’s  no  a  pley 
that’s  started,  here  or  hereabouts, 
but  John  has  a  finger  in’t  on  the  ae 
side  or  the  other,  though  1  think  it’s 
a’  the  winning  side,  for  fient  a  pley 
e’er  gangs  w’rang  wi*  John,  he’s  sae 
fu’  o’  quirks  and  contrivances.  But 
it’s  baith  meat  and  drink  to  him,  puir 
auld  man !  and  I’m  sure  a  penny’s 
better  wared  on  his  advice,  than 
givin’t  awa’  to  ony  o’  thae  young 
skilts  o’  writers  about  Drumdrouth, 
that  gang  galloping  through  our 
toon,  hunting  after  pleys,  as  if  ahorse 
and  a  bunch  o*  papers  sticking  out  o’ 
their  pouch  made  up  for  the  want 
o*  baith  lear  and  experience.  I’m 
sure  I’ve  often  leugh  at  my  ain  gude- 
man  telling  a  story  o*  ane  Mungo 
Carruthers,  wha  practised  in  the 
toon  of  Kettlestane, — a  braw,  gash- 
chield  i’  thae  days,  but  whae  died 
sair  down  i’  the  world,  puir  man ! 
Weel,  Mungo’s  coming  through 
Dubslacks  ae  day  frae  a  Shirra-court 
they  had  been  ha’dingin  Drumdrouth, 
and  nought  would  ser’  him  but  he 
wad  step  in  and  ha’e  a  gill  at  Thomas 
Kirkpatrick’s.  Sae  he  left  his  fine 
bluid  mare,  that  he  bought  out  o’  the 
Laird  o’  Castledyke’s  siller,  standing 
at  the  door  till  he  took  affhis  dram. 
Weel,  the  mare’s  brought  out  again, 
and  Mungo,  wi’  meikle  ado,  gets  up 
to  the  louping-on-stane,  and  wi’^  a 
great  brange,  he  jumps  fairly  oer 
the  back  o’  the  beast,  and  comes  flap 
down  on  his  face  in  Jenny  Jamie¬ 
son’s  midden.  Then  there  was  sic 
a  hurra  raised  by  the  folks,  as  if  the 
man  had  performed  some  clever 
mountebank  trick,  they  were  a  sae 
spited  at  the  pride  o’  the  Kettlestane 
lawyer.  This  same  John  Herbert¬ 
son  said  a  gey  bitter  thing  to  Mun^, 
just  as  he  was  sprawling  out  o 
dubs.  It  sae  happened,  that  there 
was  a  pley  at  the  very  time  about 
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this  midtlen-stead,  and  Mungo  had 
been  fighting  about  it  a*  that  day  in 
the  Shirra-court ;  and  John  and  he 
were  on  opposite  sides.  So,  says 
John,  ‘  1  suppose  ye're  here  as  Pro¬ 
curator  for  Mrs  Frood,  to  take  in- 
feftinent  of  the  midden-stead ;  Pm 
sure  there’s  nae  want  o’  symbols 
about  ye;  and  I  dare  say  Jenny  ’ll 
no  grudge  you  taking  pouchfu’s  o’ 
them  haine  wi’  ye.’  But  about  this 
same  John  Herbertson ;  ye  see,  there 
has  been  nae  lawyer  in  this  town  en¬ 
titled  to  open  his  mouth  i’  the  Shirra- 
court  since  John  Crawford  died, 
though  Jeskir  Wilson,  our  Town- 
Clerk,  is  a  kind  o’  half-bred;  but  the 
silly  doited  thing  has  made  himsel’ 
useless  wi’  snuff  and  whisky.  So 
John  has  just  the  management,  in  a 
manner,  o’  ilka  dispute  that  tak’s 
})lace  among  us,  and  pits  into  the 
Drumdrouth  writers’  heads  what 
they’re  to  say ;  and  thae  chaps,  ye 
may  be  sure,  are  a’  glad  to  court  the 
acquaintance  o’  John.  I’ve  heard 
that  Willie  Fleck,  at  the  townhead, 
has  gat  hold  o’  some  law-buiks,  and 
set  himsel’  up  in  opposition  to  John  ; 
but  though  Willie  has  got  eneugh  to 
say,  he’s  no  that  sicker,  but  just 
flighty  awee;  and  they  say  that, his 
word  disna’  gang  sae  far  as  John’s 
wi’  our  Bailies,  nor  yet  wi’  the 
Shirra.” 

After  some  chit-chat  wuth  Mrs 
Jardine,  of  no  manner  of  consequence 
to  the  reader,  I  proceeded  up  stairs, 
when  1  found  Mr  Heaviland  strid¬ 
ing  impatiently  across  the  room,  in 
expectation  of  my  return  to  break¬ 
fast.  His  eyes  were  a  little  blood¬ 
shot,  but,  in  all  other  respects,  he 
appeared  bold  and  vigorous  as  a 
lion  ;  and  his  performance  at  break¬ 
fast  satisfied  me  that  his  health  was 
in  noways  impaired  by  his  indul¬ 
gence  of  the  preceding  evening.  In¬ 
deed,  I  much  doubt  whether  two 
individuals  ever  engaged  a  more  sub¬ 
stantial  breakfast  than  we  did  that 
niorning ;  for,  in  addition  to  the 
Usual  items,  we  had  kipper,  and  ham, 
and  honey,  and  marmalade,  of  the 
last  of  which  Mr  Heaviland  ate  most 
abundantly.  In  addition  to  that  sto¬ 
machic,  he  indulged  himself  with  a 
glass  of  mountain  dew,  poured  into 
his  last  cup,  and  prevailed  upon  me 
to  follow  his  example.  This  liba¬ 
tion,  he  explained  to  me,  was  for  the 
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purpose  of  fortifying  his  constitution 
against  the  miasma  of  the  surround¬ 
ing  country,  as  well  as  to  indulge  a 
habit  he  had  early  acquired  when 
abroad. 

In  conversing  together,  I  commu¬ 
nicated  to  Mr  Heaviland  some  of  the 
few  remarks  which  I  had  made  in 
the  course  of  my  morning’s  ramble. 
He  listened  attentively,  and  obser¬ 
ved,  that  there  was  one  subject  of 
inquiry  connected  with  Dubslacks, 
which  I  had  not  had  time  to  inves¬ 
tigate  ;  namely,  the  character  of  its 
inhabitants.  “It  may  appear  strange 
to  you,”  continued  he,“  that  I  should 
make  choice  of  this  secluded  Burgh 
as  my  place  of  residence.  The  truth 
is,  that  I  have  come  to  imbibe  a 
partiality  for  Scotland ;  and  though 
Dubslacks  presents  not  the  most  per¬ 
fect  sample  of  Scottish  scenery,  nor 
of  Scottish  manners,  there  are,  to  a 
person  of  my  habits,  certain  attrac¬ 
tions  about  it  which  render  it  less 
disagreeable ;  besides,  I  have  higher 
motives  for  residing  here,  which  I 
may  explain  to  you  hereafter.  Here 
have  I  been  these  eight  months ;  and 
you  may  believe  that  by  this  time  I 
have  acquired  some  little  knowledge 
of  the  natives.  They  are,  (as  you 
will  have  observed,)  in  outward 
show,  a  grave,  meditative,  lantern- 
jawed  set  of  people.  In  the  imper¬ 
turbable  listlessness  of  their  manner, 
they  seem  as  if  abstracted  from  all 
sublunary  concerns ;  and  from  their 
spare  bodies,  which  one  would  sup¬ 
pose  to  be  macerated  by  the  most 
painful  vigils  and  obstinate  fasts, 
they  look  altogether  not  unlike  a  col¬ 
lege  of  religious  ascetics.  But  there 
is  that  in  meir  gait  which  proclaims 
their  consciousness  of  being  the  deni¬ 
zens  of  one  of  the  most  ancient 
Burghs  of  Scotland, — the  seat  of  a 
fortress,  once  the  greatest  stronghold 
upon  the  southern  march,  and  the 
descendants  of  the  feudal  retainers  of 
the  illustrious  Bruce,  whose  patri¬ 
monial  possessions  lay  in  the  imme¬ 
diate  neighbourhood.  Their  pride, 
which,  under  other  circumstances, 
would  be  noble,  is  positively  ridicu¬ 
lous  when  allied  with  the  most  squa¬ 
lid  poverty.  It  is  supported  partly 
by  ancient  recollections,  and  .  partly 
by  the  fact,  that  almost  every  man 
of  the  least  consideration  in  the 
Burgh  has  been  a  participator  of 
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civic  honours.  Hence  it  often  hap- 
]>ens,  that  the  blacksmith  who  shoes 
your  horse,  or  the  publican  who 
serves  you  with  a  dram,  or  the  wea¬ 
ver  whom  you  may  observe  seated  at 
his  monotonous  toil,  in  the  midst  of 
filth,  with  a  culiy  in  his  mouth,  car¬ 
ries  about  with  him  the  honourable 
agnomen  of  Bailie.  The  most  flour¬ 
ishing  corporation  in  the  kingdom  is 
not  more  prolific  of  honours,  nor  are 
they  any  where  more  impartially  dis¬ 
tributed,  which  arises  from  their  be¬ 
ing  scarcely  any  perceptible  distinc¬ 
tion  of  rank  among  the  people.  For 
example,  a  wight  who  practises  as  a 
Sheriff’s  officer,  struts  about  Procu- 
tor  Fiscal  of  the  Burgh.  It  happen¬ 
ed  at  the  time  when  the  revolutionary 
frenzy  was  at  its  height,  that  a  bluff 
English  traveller  was  driving  his  gig 
into  the  town,  when  he  encountered, 
about  the  outskirts,  an  obstruction 
in  the  shape  of  a  peat  cart,  which 
was  drawn  across  the  road  in  invi~ 
diam  of  all  other  vehicles.  After  re¬ 
monstrating  in  vain  with  its  owner, 
a  venerable-looking  person,  habited 
in  a  coarse  light-blue  duffle,  and  his 
legs  well  cased  with  that  thick  vis¬ 
cous  mud,  which  is  emphatically 
called  glaiir,  he  threatened  to  com¬ 
plain  of  his  conduct  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  place.  The  man,  who  happened 
to  be  Sir  Provost  himself,  undaunt¬ 
edly  replied,  in  a  tone  not  unlike  the 
expiring  notes  of  a  bagpipe,  ‘  Ye 
may  gang  and  tell  the  Mair  to  kiss 

my - clapping  his  hand,  at  the 

same  time,  upon  the  only  fleshy  part 
of  his  person.  The  Englishman,  in 
whose  imagination  a  Lord  Mayor 
was  the  greatest  of  earthly  potentates, 
was  shocked  beyond  measure  by  the 
irreverent  expression ;  and  mista¬ 
king  the  honest  man’s  pimie^cap  for 
a  bonnet  rouge,  persuaded  himself 
that  Jacobinism  was  actually  tri¬ 
umphant  within  the  w'alls  of  the 
Burgh  ;  in  which  belief  he  turned 
about  his  machine,  and  made  a  ra¬ 
pid  detour  to  the  place  of  his  desti¬ 
nation. 

“  I  t  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the 
inhabitants  of  Dubslacks  have  es¬ 
caped  the  pernicious  influence  of 
Burgh  politics.  In  truth,  and  sorry 
1  am  to  say  it,  Dubslacks  is  pre¬ 
eminently  rotten, — so  much  so,  that 
the  viciousness  of  the  system  has 
corroded  away  the  entire  stamina 
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of  the  moral  constitution  of  its  in¬ 
habitants.  But  for  the  baneful  pri¬ 
vilege  which  they  possess,  secluded 
as  they  are,  geographically,  from  the 
great  world,  they  might  be  a  virtuous, 
industrious,  and  respectable  com¬ 
munity.  But  their  privilege  is  the 
greatenain  which  connects  them  with 
that  world,  and  in  a  way  which  pe¬ 
riodically  affords  them  an  opportu¬ 
nity  of  the  most  sensual  indulgence, 
and  of  practising,  with  advantage, 
every  species  of  craft,  dissimulation, 
and  low  jugglery,  which  have  thus 
become  with  them  fixed  and  indeli¬ 
ble  habits.  The  inhabitant  of  the 
parched  banks  of  the  Nile  does  not 
w’ait  w’ith  more  impatience  for  the 
rise  of  that  mighty  river,  than  do  the 
Dubslacks  burgesses  the  summoning 
of  a  new  parliament.  1'hen  com¬ 
mences  the  w’hole  degrading  routine 
of  electioneering  manmuvres,  junket¬ 
ing,  caballing,  promise-making  and 
promise-breaking,  &c.,  in  all  which 
every  man  or  woman  in  the  Burch 
is  more  or  less  participant.  It  is  the 
custom  for  a  candidate,  besides  hav¬ 
ing  a  professional  charge-d’ affaires 
upon  the  spot,  to  delegate  some  vete¬ 
ran  toper  to  drag  his  voters  into,  and 
maintain  them  in  a  state  of  passive 
insensibility.  It  is  only  on  such  oc¬ 
casions  that  the  good  j:K?ople  of  Dub¬ 
slacks  enjoy  bacchanalian  luxuries 
in  their  highest  perfection.  Like 
the  Boa  Constrictor,  when  the  eat¬ 
ing  fit  is  upon  him,  they  gorge  them¬ 
selves  with  a  load  which  is  to  serve 
them  for  a  long  and  indefinite  pe¬ 
riod  ;  they  become  red  in  the  gills, 
pursy  and  plump ;  and  from  their 
brows  drops  of  sweat,  resembling 
beads  of  amber,  are  exuded  the  same 
as  from  a  Moffat  haggis.  But,  in  a 
few  days,  they  begin  to  droop ;  and, 
ere  a  month  is  past,  they  are  resolv¬ 
ed  into  their  primitive  ghastly  and 
attenuated  forms.  The  high  excite¬ 
ment  which  they  have  undergone  is 
succeeded  by  hallucination,  or  stupor ; 
in  which  state  they  dose  away  their 
days  in  an  atmosphere  compounded 
of  tobacco  smoke  and  the  fumes  of 
the  coarsest  and  most  deleterious 
whisky.  Time  rolls  unconsciously 
over  their  heads ;  and  it  is  uncertain 
whether  any  of  them,  during  this 
period,  could  assign  to  a  particular  day 
Its  precise  station  in  the  calendar, 
happened  once,  upon  a  third  of  June, 


that  the  two  bells  of  the  Burgh  were 
set  a-ringing  by  the  worthy  beadle, 
who  happened  at  that  time  to  be  just 
so  far  recovered  from  the  effects  of 
“  some  sweet  oblivious  antidote”  as 
to  have  an  indistinct  recollection  of 
the  important  duties  confided  to  him. 
As  nothing  less  than  a  concert  was 
intended  by  this  high  functionary  for 
the  entertainment  of  his  constituents, 
he  found  it  necessary  to  call  in  the 
aid  of  a  trusty  crony,  who  happened 
to  be  the  Esculapius  of  the  Burgh — 
Dr  Black,  a  gentleman  who  is  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  his  patients  by  a 
formidable  queue,  which  descends  to 
his  rump.  A  merry  peal  was  soon 
struck  up,  to  the  inexpressible  delight 
of  the  citizens,  who  exulted  in  the 
proud  thought  that  they  had  actually 
a  plurality  of  bells.  It  was  announced 
to  them,  that  that  was  the  natal  day 
of  his  majesty,  and  the  dulcet  sounds 
from  the  steeple  were  held  by  all  to 
be  demonstrative  of  the  fact.  The 
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optimist  in  wishes,  if  not  in  princi¬ 
ple,  I  am  willing  to  believe  that  the 
member  for  Dubslacks  has  left  be¬ 
hind  him  all  that  was  earthly  and 
feculent  about  him  with  his  worthy 
constituents.” 

The  reader  will  recognise,  in  this 
description  by  Mr  Heaviland,  a  cyni¬ 
cal  turn  of  thinking  ;  which  certain¬ 
ly  was  one  of  that  gentleman's  cha¬ 
racteristics,  heightened  in  many  in¬ 
stances,  I  am  inclined  to  suppose, 
by  some  Trans- Atlantic  prejudices 
which  he  had  imbibed  in  his  travels. 
The  reader  will  therefore  regard  his 
description  as,  in  some  measure,  a  ca¬ 
ricature,  which  I  here  exhibit  merely 
as  a  specimen  of  the  extraordinary 
mind  of  the  artist. 

Mr  Heaviland  and  I  spent  the 
forenoon  in  loitering  about,  and  con¬ 
versing  on  a  diversity  of  topics. 
After  dinner,  we  were  visited  by 
Captain  Maefergus,  who  looked  woe¬ 
fully  bleached,  and  had  enough  to  do 


beadle  and  the  doctor  pulled ;  the 
boys  shouted  ;  the  dogs,  from  natu¬ 
ral  dispathy,  yelled.  But,  in  the 
midst  of  this  portentous  din,  the 
truth  was  unexpectedly  revealed  to 
them  by  some  “good-natured”  stran¬ 
ger,  that  they  were  a  day  too  early 
in  their  demonstrations  of  loyalty. 
The  beadle  and  his  colleague,  to 
drown  their  chagrin,  had  again  re¬ 
course  to  the  oblivious  antidote,  and 
next  day  passed  off  sub  sileniio, 

“  The  gravity  of  the  people,  in 
short,  is  the  outward  sign  of  the 
most  consummate  hypocrisy ;  they  are 
lazy,  because,  instead  of  trusting  to 
honest  industry  for  a  decent  support, 
they  become  the  dependents  of  some 
little  great  man,  whose  favours,  which 
come  “  few  and  far  between,”  are  as 
selfishly  bestowed  as  they  are  paltry 
and  pitiful  ;  and  they  are  profligate, 
because  they  are  lazy.  Their  moral 
condition  realizes  to  the  fullest  ex¬ 
tent  what  your  Lord  Kaimes,  in  one 
of  his  excellent  tracts,  has  pr^icated 
of  the  people  of  your  small  Royal 
Burghs,  whom  he  represents  as  de¬ 
praved  and  brutified  in  the  extreme, 
by  their  wretched  system  of  govern¬ 
ment.  An  optimist,  however,  would 
say  with  Mr  Wyndham,  that  these 
are  the  strains  through  which  the 
representation  of  the  people  in  Par¬ 
liament  is  “  well  refined,”  even  to 
ctherial  purity ;  and  being  myself  an 


in  maintaining  the  habitual  simper 
of  complacency  upon  his  countenance. 
When  pressed  to  “  take  a  hair  of  the 
dog  that  bit  him,”  he  complied,  after 
a  faint  shew  of  reluctance,  and  af¬ 
terwards  chaunted  the  song  of 

“  Why,  soldiers,  why — 

Why  should  we  be  melancholy  ?’* 

in  a  style  which  would  have  driven 
Melancholy  from  any  one  of  her 
strongest  citadels.  When  he  came 
to  the  words,  “  a  bottle  and  kind 
landlady,”  he  leered  most  knowingly 
at  Mr  Heaviland,  who  pulled  down 
his  brows,  as  if  to  rebuke  such  fa¬ 
miliarity.  This  circumstance  opened 
up  to  me  a  secret,  which,  in  due  time, 
shall  be  divulged  to  my  readers ;  and 
certainly  gave,  at  the  time,  great  an¬ 
noyance  to  my  friend,  whose  belia- 
viour  to  the  Captain  became  so 
changed,  that  the  latter  deemed  it 
prudent  to  invent  an  excuse  for  ab¬ 
senting  himself.  He  hinted  that  he 
had  an  engagement  that  afternoon 
with  a  most  charming  girl,  whom  he 
could  not  think  of  disappointing. 
Finding  that  no  inquiries  were  made 
by  either  of  us  after  this  charmer,  he 
continueil,  “  Gad  !  she  is  an  angel ; 
and  so  romantically  attached.  There’s 
really  no  accounting  for  the  caprices 
of  women.  What  does  Burns  say  ? 

She  has  nac  faut,  if  sic  we  ca*t, 

Except  her  love  for  me.** 
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After  waiting  in  vain  for  some 
congratulation  upon  the  great  happi¬ 
ness  which  was  in  wait  for  him^  the 
Captain  took  his  leave,  expressing 
by  his  countenance  the  sentiment 
which  was  so  honestly  uttered  by 
Falstaff,  “  you  see  how  we  men  of 
merit  are  sought  after/' 

Chapter  III. 

The  sun  blazed  with  a  scorching 
brightness  as,  one  morning,  1  awoke 
from  my  slumbers,  and  a  thick  mist 
was  exhaled  from  the  breast  of  the 
loch,  and  lazily  rested  upon  it  in  huge 
undulations.  Above,  the  air  was  of 
crystalline  purity,  save  where,  from 
the  cottage-chimney,  a  small  volume 
of  smoke  arose,  which  slowly  expand¬ 
ed  and  dickered  before  it  disappeared 
in  the  lustre  of  the  firmament.  The 
grasshopper  chirped  with  more  than 
common  animation,  and  the  rays 
of  the  sun  shot  with  such  intensity 
as  to  produce  the  phenomenon  of  the 
mirage  upon  the  east  side  of  the  long 
stone  dykes  which  intersected  the 
country.  These  certain  presages  of 
good  weather  determined  me  to  make 
an  excursion  to  the  ancient  castle  of 
Dubslacks,  the  more  especially  as  Mr 
Heaviland  that  day  was  bent  upon  a 
fishing  excursion,  in  which  1  did  not 
chuse  to  accompany  him.  So,  stroll¬ 
ing  down  the  loch,  at  its  farther  ex¬ 
tremity  1  reached  the  remains  of  the 
castle,  which  is  now  little  more  than 
a  tumulus  of  stones,  surrounded  by 
trees  of  a  most  venerable  growth.  Af¬ 
ter  fatiguing  myself  with  laborious 
attempts  to  trace,  amidst  the  massive 
ruins,  the  original  architecture  of  the 
building,  1  seated  myself  upon  a 
stone,  and  commenced  ruminating 
upon  its  ancient  grandeur  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  melancholy  desola¬ 
tion  which  now  reigned  within  its 
precincts.  AVhile  thus  engaged,  the 
figure  of  John  Herbertson  suddenly 
emerged  from  behind  a  clump  of 
trees,  slowly  directing  his  steps  along 
a  rude  footpath  which  conducted 
through  the  ruins.  A  stranger  might 
have  supposed  him  to  be  the  Genius 
of  the  place,  so  well  did  his  time¬ 
worn,  but  dignified  serenity  of  ap¬ 
pearance,  harmonize  with  it.  For 
myself,  understanding  John  to  be  a 
solitary  animal,  who  never  roamed 
abroad  but  upon  “  enterprizes  of 
great  pith  and  moment,**  1  was  at 
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first  startled  upon  seeing  him ;  but, 
resolved  not  to  let  the  precious  op¬ 
portunity  escape,  I  contrived  to  cross 
his  path  as  he  advanced  upon  me, 
and,  affecting  an  extreme  ignorance, 

“  Pray,**  1  said,  in  a  tone  of  humility, 

“  can  you  inform  me  of  the  precise 
date  of  this  ancient  building?”  John 
condescended  to  halt,  and,  after  a 
keen  and  rather  suspicious  survey  of 
my  person,  replied,  “  Sae  far  as  ever 
I  heard,  there  are  nae  writs  or  evi- 
dents  extant  to  throw  any  light  upon 
that  subject.  But  ancient  history 
informs  us,  that  it  was  the  residence 
of  the  Bruce  family,  wha  acquired 
a*  the  lands  about,  by  ane  o’  them 
marrying  Agnes  Annand,  the  only 
daughter  and  heiress  of  the  umqu- 
hile  laird.  Agnes’s  gudeman  was  an 
Englishman,  and  a  graceless  loon 
he  w^as,  for  he  fought  after  that  a- 
gainst  the  kintra  that  fan  him  in 
{Scotice,  provided  him  with)  baith  a 
wife  and  an  estate.  And  the  family 
continued  English  for  a  generation 
or  twa  ;  but  I  trow  there  was  Scottish 
bluid  enough  in  their  veins  when 
Robert  succeeded  to  his  rights.  It 
was  in  this  castle  that  Robert  first 
drew  the  breath  o*  life,  and  whar’  he 
first  rested  his  foot  when  he  escaped 
frae  the  court  o*  the  English  tyrant ; 
though  l*ve  often  wondered  how  he 
fand  his  way  here  in  the  dead  o* 
winter,  and  the  green  covered  wi* 
snaw, — for  I’m  sure,  wi*  a*  the  money 
that’s  been  wared  upon  the  roads 
here  about,  there’s  nae  travelling  noo 
at  that  dreary  season,  for  either  beast 
or  body.** 

“  King  Robert,*'  I  remark^, 
must  have  had  a  strong  partiality 
for  Dubslacks,  as  it  lay  upon  the 
very  borders  of  his  patrimonial  pos¬ 
sessions.**  **  On  the  borders,  do  ye 
say  ?**  replied  John ;  “  aye,  in  the 
very  heart  o*  them.  It  was  he  wha 
first  erected  it  into  a  Burgh,  and 
made  grants  to  the  burgesses  of 
meikle  land  round  about ;  there  was 
nae  a  better-endowed  Burgh  in  a 
Scotland  than  Dubslacks  at  ae  time  ; 
but  a  bonny  hand  they  ha  e  made 
o*t.  King  Robert,  I  trow,  if  he  had 
a  thousand  fau’ts,  (and  I  never  heard 
that  he  was  wyted  for  aught,  except¬ 
ing,  by  some  pernickety  folks,  for 
slaying  that  ne W-do-weel  Cummin, 
as  ne  held  by  the  horns  of  the  altar,) 
was  open-handed  eneugh.  He  set- 
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tied  a’  the  lands  to  the  south  there, 
that  thae  clauchins  are  biggit  on, 
upon  some  o*  his  best  sodgers  ;  and 
their  descendants  baud  them  to  this 
clay  by  a  very  odd  sort  of  tenure, 
whilk  is  known  in  nae  ither  part  of 
Scotland.  Their  rights  are  na  feu¬ 
dal  ;  and  it  is  for  that  reason  they 
dinna  require  sasine ;  but  when  ane 
succeeds  to  anither,  either  as  heir,  or 
by  a  conveyance,  a*  that  he  has  to  do 
is  to  get  his  name  entered  in  the 
buiks  o’  Lord  Stormyhill,  wha  has 
the  dominium  directum  of  the  lands, 
and,  in  certain  respects,  may  be  ca’d 
the  laird  o’  them, — for  ye  maun  un¬ 
derstand  they’re  only  tenants ;  but 
as  they  pay  just  ane  elusory  duty, 
and  there’s  nae  ish  in  their  tacks, 
they’re  kent  in  law-buiks  by  the 
name  o’  ‘  friendly  tenants.' " 

I  was  much  delighted  with  the 
excessive  communicativeness  of  the 
old  man,  and  ventured  to  insinuate 
a  compliment  upon  the  extensiveness 
of  his  knowledge ;  the  only  return 
he  made  to  which  was,  to  set  himself 
on  a  stone  directly  opposite  to  my 
old  seat,  which  I  again  resumed. 
“  The  folks  o'  thae  clauchins,"  conti¬ 
nued  John,  ‘‘  ha’e  mony  a  queer  cus¬ 
tom  amang  them  ;  indeed,  if  I  may 
use  scripture  language  on  sic  an  un¬ 
worthy  subject,  they  are  a  peculiar 
jienple.  Whether  they  ha'e  ony  o' 
the  right  fighting  spirit  o'  their  fore¬ 
bears  amang  them.  I'll  no  tak'  it  ujp- 
on  me  to  say,  but  weel  I  wat  they  re 
aye  bickering  amang  themselves 
about  their  bit  grundsteads.  They're 
never  happy  when  out  o'  the  law ; 
and  a’  the  siller  they  can  claut  toge¬ 
ther  finds  its  way  o'er  Errick-stane 
to  nurse  their  pleys,  whilk  ha'e  lang 
been  a  bye-word  to  the  Lords  of 
Session." 

1  could  not  help  smiling  at  this 
sage  reproof  of  a  propensity  which 
*lohn  himself  was  so  instrumental  in 
cherishing ;  and  observed,  that,  in 
former  times,  people  would  have 
taken  a  more  expeditious  way  of  end¬ 
ing  their  disputes.  ‘‘  Atweel  that's 
true,"  John  replied ;  **  and  bonnie 
times  they  war’,  when  the  law  nei¬ 
ther  afforded  a  man  a  living,  nor 
^a’d  mainuin  him  in  ane,  against 
the  oppressions  o*  ithers.  Folks  did 
^  by  the  strong  hand  i'  thae  days, — 
there  was  nought  than  but  stouth- 
tJef  and  killing  amang  them ;  and 
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what  did  the  '  pit  and  gallows'  pri¬ 
vilege  o'  the  Barons  signify  in  keep¬ 
ing  the  peace,  unless  it  was  to  hang 
up  honest  men  wha  cam'  on  the 
lands  o'  thae  haughty  lords,  to  re¬ 
claim  their  ain  ?  Ae  year  the  Max¬ 
wells  were  burning  the  Laird  o’  John¬ 
ston's  house  about  his  lady’s  lugs ; — 
then  the  Maxwells  and  the  Crichtons 
had  a  bruilzie  on  the  sands  o’  Drum- 
drouth,  when  no  ane  o'  the  Sanqu¬ 
har  folks,  that  was  there,  escaped 
wi’  his  life; — the  Crichtons  and  the 
Johnstons  had  a  turn-out,  and  a' 
about  a  horse  ; — and  then  the  Max¬ 
wells  and  the  Johnstons  wad  try 
their  strength  on  Dryfe  Sands,  whar’ 
Lord  Maxwell  lost  his  life; — after 
that,  young  Lord  Maxwell  wa’d  lay 
in  wait  and  slay  the  Laird  o’  John¬ 
ston,  and  for  that  was  obliged  to 
tak'  refuge  in  Ireland.  Thae  were 
wearifu'  times,  as  I've  aften  said, 
whan  the  Johnstons  and  the  Jar- 
dines  ruled  the  roast  in  this  part  o* 
the  kintra.  What  kind  o'  folks  they 
war'  ye  may  judge  frae  the  auld 
bracard  that  has  come  doon  to  us — 
'  The  Johnstons  and  the  Jardines, 
great  rogues  a'.'  Bonnie  times,  in¬ 
deed,  when  the  King  had  to  tak' 
out  lawburrows  against  the  Laird  o' 
Johnston  and  the  Laird  o'  Apple- 
garth,  just  as,  in  thae  peaceable 
times,  ae  scolding  wife  gangs  before 
a  Bailie,  and  swears  the  peace  against 
anither  !  What  wa'd  the  like  o'  thae 
great  men  ha'e  said,  had  they  seen 
Charlie  Hood,  or  any  other  sic  devil’s 
gvte,  coming  to  their  door  wi'  a  charge 
o  horning  ?  My  certy  !  the  wand  o' 
peace  wa’d  ha'e  been  a  puir  protec¬ 
tion  against  pit  and  gallows.  But 
noo  the  maist  rampageous  amang 
them  maun  knuckle  to  the  arm  o’ 
the  law.  There  was  Sir  John  Irv¬ 
ing, — wha  sae  proud  and  overbear¬ 
ing  as  he  ?  Yet  the  maist  he  could 
do,  whan  a  messenger  cam'  to  his 
door,  was  to  fill  him  fou,  to  keep 
him  frae  poinding  his  hirsel.  Sir 
John  was  ane  o'  thae  stubborn  loons 
that  wa'd  never  pay  debt  without 
ha’ing  the  King’s  express  command 
for  it ;  and  e’en  managed  to  mak'  a 
boast  o'  his  misfortunes.  Every 
charge  o'  horning  that  he  got  he 
stack  up  in  ane  o'  the  best  rooms  o' 
his  house,  until  at  last  the  wa's  war' 
fairly  covered  wi'  them ;  and  then 
the  roenseless  body  wa'd  shaw  a*  his 
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visitors  into  the  room,  and  swear  it 
was  the  dearest-papered  aue  in  a* 
Christendom/* 

‘‘  Surely,’*  said  I,  the  manners 
of  the  people  of  this  country  must 
have  undergone  important  changes 
within  your  own  recollection  ?*’  John 
fastidiously  pursed  up  his  mouth, 
and,  after  the  pause  of  a  minute,  re¬ 
plied  in  an  under  tone,  **  Indeed  1 
aften  think  the  change  is  maistly  up¬ 
on  the  surface,  and  that  the  border 
bluid  is  just  as  predominant  as  ever. 
Nae  doubt,  the  natural  genius  of  the 
folks  is  sair  kept  down  ;  and  there’s 
nane  o’  thae  forays  or  deadly  feuds 
that  there  used  to  be  in  ancient 
times.  But  weel  I  wat  there’s  nae 
want  o*  bluidwits  yet,  mair  particu¬ 
larly  at  fairs ;  and  cock-hghting, 
and  horse-couping,  and  breaking  the 
Shirra’s  interdicts,  and  sic  like,  ha’e 
just  come  i’  the  place  o*  raids  and 
forays.  In  my  young  days,  noo,  I 
weel  remember  there  wasna  an  offi¬ 
cer  durst  execute  a  poinding,  or  col¬ 
lect  the  King’s  taxes,  unless  he  had 
a  party  o’  sodgers  to  back  him  ;  and 
down  on  the  Borders,  a  deforcement, 
at  this  day,  is  a  thing  no  sae  very  un¬ 
common.  But  open  stouthrief  has 
been  fairly  put  down  since  the  days 
o’  Jock  Johnston,  whase  very  name 
lang  held  the  kintra  in  terror.  He 
was  the  maist  stalwart  man  on  a’ 
the  Borders,  and  was  the  captain  of 
ane  band  of  moss-troopers,  wha  prick¬ 
ed  about  in  a’  directions,  sae  that  it 
was  marvellous  if  any  traveller  es¬ 
caped  their  clutches.  But  Jock  had 
some  good  points  about  him  too,  and 
was  weel  liked  by  the  hail  common¬ 
ality,  w’ha  were  pleased  to  see  him 
keeping  up  the  auld  kintra  fashion 
sae  manfully.  If  Jock  had  met  ony 
ane  upon  the  road  wha  had  ever 
done  him  or  his  a  kindness,  he  was 
sure  to  behave  like  a  gentleman,  and 
gied  him  a  pass- word  that  carried 
him  safely  through  a*  his  troopers. 
When  Jock  was  laying  in  Drum- 
drouth  Jail,  he  was  waited  on,  ae 
market-day,  by  an  honest  man, 
ane  Robin  M‘Kitterick,  in  Drum- 
holm,  wha  had  often  fund  him  in 
quarters.  AVeel,  Robin  complains 
to  Jock,  that  he  had  been  robbed 
o*  his  pocket-buik  in  the  throng  o' 
the  market,  and  did  na  doubt  it 
was  by  some  ane  o'  his  confede¬ 
rates.  ^  Like  enough,'  says  Jock ; 


and,  without  ony  bidding,  he  be¬ 
gins  to  fissle  amang  the  straw  o’  his 
bed,  and  turns  up  mony  a  guid 
pocket-buik,  no  ane  of  which  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  Robin’s.  1  ought  to 
ha’e  premeesed,  it  was  the  custom 
at  that  time  for  prisoners  to  hang 
a  pock  out  o’  the  jail  window,  for 
receiving  the  donations  of  the  cha¬ 
ritable  ;  and  to  the  string  there  was 
usually  tied  ane  bell,  that  rung  in¬ 
continently  as  aught  was  dropjKd 
into  the  pock.  Jock  had  ane  o’  thae 
pocks,  but  it  was  for  nae  awines, 
but  just  for  receiving  the  booty  o’ 
sic  o'  his  ain  gang  as  was  stravaigin’ 
about.  Weel,  as  Jock  had  finished 
his  search,  the  bell  rings  ;  up  comes 
Robin’s  pocket-buik  wi’  a’  its  con¬ 
tents  ; — and  the  same  were  handed 
o’er  by  Jock  to  the  auld  man,  every 
plack  and  farthing.  But  Jock,  after 
a’,  was  a  graceless  reprobate,  and  as 
void  o*  a’  religion  as  he  was  o’  fear. 
After  he  was  condemned  to  die,  he 
was  ta'en  up  to  the  kirk,  according 
to  auld  custom,  ilk  Sunday,  just  as 
the  minister’s  bell  rung-in, — ironed, 
and  guarded  by  a  strong  party  o’  the 
town’s  officers.  A*  ran  to  see  Jock 
on  thae  occasions,  sae  great  was 
his  fame ;  and  as  the  rabble  were 
pressing  about  to  get  the  best  look, 
Jock  wad  yerk  them  about  the  shins 
wi’  his  shackles  ;  and  then  took  a 
guid  hearty  laugh  to  himsel’  at  the 
confusion  he  had  created  among 
them.  But  the  scene  which  took 
place  at  his  execution  bang’d  every 
thing.  AVhen  Jock  was  brought  out 
to  the  scaffold,  he  was  naewise  daunt¬ 
ed,  but  terrible  dour  at  seeing  nae 
hope  o'  a  rescue ;  and  it  was  wi 
meikle  ado  they  got  the  service  con¬ 
cluded  wi'  ony  sort  o'  decency,  for 
his  glunchin*  and  gloomin’.  M  ben 
a'  was  in  readiness,  the  hangman 
tak's  haud  o'  Jock  to  wyle  him  on  to 
the  ladder ;  but  though  his  arms  was 
tied  behind,  he  lent  him  sic  a  clink, 
as  sent  him  heels  o’er  head  amang 
the  Provost  and  Bailies,  wha  could 
scarcely  keep  their  stance  on  the 
scaffold.  The  Provost  than  consult¬ 
ed  wi'  the  minister  a  bit ;  and  he 
wad  try  to  convince  Jock  o  the  un¬ 
reasonableness  o'  his  conduct.  Sac 
the  minister  claps  Jock  on  the  shou  - 
der ;  and,  says  be,  ‘  Jockie,  my  man, 
why  wad  ye  rebel  against  the  wiU 
o'  Providence  ?  Gang  ye're  ways  up 
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like  a  man,  and  mak*  nae  mair  moos 
about  it.  The  folk,  ye  see,  ha’e  been 
kept  a  lang  time  waiting,  and  want 
to  get  hame ;  and  yonder's  a  cloud, 
too,  that’s  wearying  to  get  a  loot  aff 
its  stainach.  Why,  my  man,  wad 
ye  be  sae  obstinate?*  Jock  cast  sic 
a  look  at  the  body,  that  folk  really 
thought  he  wad  ha'e  struck  him. 
He  was  nac  sae  menseless  as  a’  that, 
however  ;  but,  making  use  o’  a  ter¬ 
rible  aith,  ‘  Damn  ye,’  he  said, 

*  how  wad  ye  like  to  be  hanged 
yoursel’?’  The  decent  auld  man  just 
turned  about,  and  wrung  his  hands 
wi’  sorrow  at  Jock’s  obdurate  wick¬ 
edness.  There  was  then  nought  left 
but  for  a  namesake  o’  Jock’s  ain,  ane 
Patrick  Johnston,*  the  stoutest  man 
in  a  Drumdrouth,  who  was  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  town  as  smith  on  the  oc¬ 
casion,  to  tak’  a  big  fore-hammer, 
and  break  Jock's  right  arm  fairly 
through  w'i’t.  \Vhen  he  found  that 
he  could  nae  langer  gi’e  bat  for  bat, 
to  be  sure,  he  mounted  the  ladder ; 
but  just  as  he  was  thrown  o’er,  the 
devilish  spirit  o’  him  gat  the  upper 
hand  again ;  sae  he  made  a  glaum 
at  the  ladder,  but  missed  the  grip, 
and  kicked  and  spurtled  maist  aw- 
somely,  as  he  w’as  hanging.  It  w'as 
believed  by  a’  that  he  gaed  out  o’ 
the  warld  cursing  the  Provost  and 
Bailies,  and  a’  that  war’  about 
him.” 

John  now  rose  to  depart,  and  as 
1  learnt  that  his  way  w’as  towards 
the  town,  1  proposed  to  accompany 
him.  As  we  journeyed  along,  I  en¬ 
deavoured  to  engage  him  insensibly 
in  a  conversation  respecting  the  past 
and  present  condition  of  his  native 
Burgh.  “It  appears  to  me,”  I  ob¬ 
served,  “that  the  state  of  Dubslacks, 
at  one  time,  must  have  been  prospe¬ 
rous  and  flourishing,  as  the  town 
itself  is  unquestionably  ancient,  and 
there  must  have  been  some  over¬ 
whelming  cause  to  reduce  it  to  its 
present  obscurity.”  “  There  is  nae 
cause  that  I  lien  o’,”  said  John, 
“  excepting  that  the  kintra  has  got 
mair  peaceable  and  settled ;  and 
anither,  whilk  I'll  speak  to  hereafter. 
1  he  castle  was  ane  place  o*  great 
strength,  and  afforded  a  protection  to 
the  Burgh,  whilk  thus  became  a 
city  o'  refuge  to  a’  wha  suffered  un¬ 
der  oppression.  It  was  there,  too, 
that  our  Borderers  brought  maist  o’ 
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their  plunder,  whilk  they  carried 
awa’  frae  the  English  ;  and,  besides 
being  protected,  it  wad  be  in  some 
measure  supported,  nae  doubt,  by 
the  sogers  wha  garish ioned  the  castle. 
An’  o’er  an’  aboon  a’  this,  as  there 
war’  few  shops,  or  publics,  kept  in 
thae  days,  in  landwart  toons,  the 
Burgh  wad  be  the  only  place  whar 
people  could  safely  traffic  in.  We 
read  in  ancient  buiks  o’  fairs  at 
Dubslacks  ;  and  o’  ane  in  particular, 
whar  that  haliket  devil,  George  Dou¬ 
glas,  wha  was  then  outlawed,  set 
upon  the  chapmen  and  sweety-wives 
wi’  a  party  o’  English  ;  but  the  Scots 
that  war’  there  soon  rallied,  and 
chased  the  rievers  across  the  Border 
wi’  great  slaughter. 

**  But  the  greatest  misfortune,” 
continued  John,  that  ever  befel 
Dubslacks,  was  the  withdrawing  frae 
it  the  Itinerant  Courts.  In  my 
younger  days,  and  till  within  these 
thretty  years  or  so,  the  Shirra,  for 
the  convenience  o'  the  lieges,  used  ' 
to  hald  his  Court  here  at  stated  pe¬ 
riods.  1 1  was  really  a  pleasure,  in  a 
simmer’s  morning,  to  see  the  pro- 
cutors  frae  Drumdrouth,  and  a’  the 
towns  about,  riding  into  the  toon  in 
threes  and  fours ;  and  after  that, 
ha’ding  consultations  in  the  main- 
street  wi'  their  different  clients  ;  an* 
then  the  bell  was  rung,  and  the 
Court  fenced  wi’  mair  solemnity  than 
I  ha’e  even  seen  at  ony  o’  our  Justi¬ 
ciary  Circuits.  I  wad  rather  ha’e 
fasted  ony  day  than  missed  auld 
John  Dickson,  the  bar-officer,  in  the 
King’s  name  and  authority,  and  in 
name  and  authority  of  the  Sheriff- 
Depute  and  his  Substitute,  (gi’in* 
them  a’  their  titles  at  full  length,) 
prohibiting  and  discharging  a*  his 
Majesty’s  lieges,  and  others,  whom  it 
effeired,  from  troubling  or  molesting 
the  Court,  or  taking  speech  upon 
them,  one  for  another,  without  leave 
asked  and  given,  under  the  pains  o* 
law.  Ye  canna  imagine  what  an  ef¬ 
fect  thae  words  had  upon  the  bye- 
standers : — it  was  really  wonderfu' ! 
and  mony  a  weel-conducted  debate, 
too,  ha’e  1  listened  to  within  the 
Shirra-Court  at  Dubslacks.  There 
was  a  pley  that  I  mysel’  had  a  hand 
in,  about  a  right  o’  feal  an’  divot,  in 
whilk  I  had  retained  Peter  Douglas 
as  procutor  for  the  defender.  So  ae 
day,  the  diet  upon  Peter  wras  called 
•  3  Y 
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for  him  to  produce  his  witnesses. 
But  sae  w'as  the  case/*  (observed 
John,  with  a  sly  sardonic  grin,) 
“  that  time  hadna  been  allowed  for 
preparing  our  witnesses.  AVhat  we 
should  do  sadly  perplexed  baith  o* 
us  for  a  wee.  Howsoniever,  we  de¬ 
termined  to  set  our  hearts  stoutly  to 
a  stey  brae  ;  and  whan  the  opposite 
doer  (wha  was  na’e  ither  than  Tarn 
Charteris)  was  roaring  out  for  pro¬ 
testation  and  circumduction,  Peter 
gat  on  his  legs,  and  averred,  that 
Tam  had  extrajudicially  agreed,  the 
night  before,  to  continue  the  diet  for 
another  fortnight.  Tam  was  con¬ 
founded  at  the  assertion — as  weel  he 
might — and  gapetl  and  glowT*d  about 
him  like  a  man  i*  the  dead- 1 lira ws. 
After  collecting  his  wits  about  him, 
he  assured  the  Shirra  that  ‘  the 
statement  made  frae  the  ither  side 
was  false  in  toto, — that,  de  facto,  it 
had  no  foundation, — that  it  was  a 
pitiful  manoeuvre, — a  mere  stave-off, 
—a  contemptible  subterfuge, — a  base 
attempt  at  procrastination, — be  de¬ 
nied  it,  mordictis, — and,  for  his  part, 
he  w’ondered  how  any  person,  having 
the  pretensions  of  a  gentleman,  could 
set  up  his  face  in  a  Court,  and  main¬ 
tain  such  an  abominable  whid.*  I 
thought  at  ae  time  that  Peter  was  to 
be  fairly  put  down  wi*  sic  a  brattle 
o*  words,  every  ane  as  hard  as  a 
whinstane.  But  faith  he  was  niettled 
eneuch,  and  made  a  reply  whilk 
Charteris,  Pm  sure,  didna  forget  in 
a  hurry.  ‘  My  Lord,'  he  said,  ‘  the 
foul  and  scurrilous  language  which 
I  have  just  heard  is  too  disgusting 
to  merit  a  serious  answer.  It  is 
enough  to  make  a  dog  disgorge*  (tbae 
were  his  very  w’ords.)  ‘  But,*  said 
he,  '  when  drink's  in  wit's  out,  which 
is  the  only  apology  1  can  imagine 
for  Mr  Charteris'  extraordinary  dis¬ 
course  ;  and  though  it  is  plain  that 
he  has  brought  his  temper  along  with 
him  to  the  Court,  he  has  certainly 
left  his  conscience  behind  him,  in 
the  keeping  of  Mrs  Jalep.'  Ye  maun 
ken  this  was  ane  o*  Tam's  cummers. 
Had  ye  but  seen  how  the  Shirra 
nickered  and  leuch,  and  clawed  his 
elbuc  at  this  oration  o*  Peter's !  How¬ 
ever,  a*  wadna  do,  since  we  had  nae 
evidence  o*  the' alleged  paction ;  'and 
sae  circumduction  passed  against  us. 
But  we  put  a'  to  right  again  in  a  day 
or  twa,  by  slapping  ^in  a  reclaiming 
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petition,  by  whilk  time  w'e  had  routh 
o'  witnesses  forthcomin*. 

There  was  ane  curious  circum¬ 
stance  about  that  same  petition.  As 
it  had  to  be  signed  by  our  client 
liimsel',  it  was  drawn  up  in  Dub- 
slacks,  here,  by  a  lawyer  we  had  at 
that  time  o'  the  name  o’  John  Craw¬ 
ford.  John,  to  shaw  aff  his  educa¬ 
tion,  wad  refer  to  the  authority  o’ 
Erskine ;  and  as  his  copy  o*  the  buik 
w^as  but  the  abridgement,  the  mis- 
lear'd  creature  set  down,  in  the  mar¬ 
gin  o'  his  paper,  the  words  ‘  Vide 
wee  Mr  Erskine*  When  tlie process 
cam'  again  to  be  advised,  the  Shirra- 
Substitute,  wha  was  na’e  ither  than 
John  Warsh,  asked  him  what  Mr 
Erskine  he  meant  } — he  cou’dna 
mean  the  Professor,  for  he  could  as¬ 
sure  him  that  that  Mr  Erskine  was 
a  bigger  man  than  either  o’  them- 
sel’s  ; — there  was  sic  a  laugh  raised 
against  lawyer  John,  by  the  hail 
Court,'  (even  the  lookers-on,  thougli 
the  Court  had  been  fenced,  cou’dna 
contain  their  mirth,)  that  if  he  had 
haen  either  mense  or  fye-for-shanie 
about  him,  as  he  never  had  in  his 
lifetime,  he  wa'd  never  again  ha’e 
held  up  his  head.  But,  faith,  after 
that,  the  chield  was  obliged  to  baud 
up  his  head  before  the  Heigh  Court 
of  Justiciary,  for  the  forcible  abduc¬ 
tion  o'  Bailie  Waters,  (whase  vote 
was  very  precarious,)  at  a  general 
election ;  for  whilk  offence  he  had 
to  dree  six  month’s  penance  (if  living 
on  the  best  o't,  at  the  cxpence  o’  his 
employers,  could  be  ca'd  penance  to 
a  man  like  Jock)  in  the  Tolbooth  o' 
the  Canongate.  But  that  story  wa’d 
tak'  a  simmer's  day  in  the  telling  o  t. 
*  This  Shirra  Warsh  I  was  speak¬ 
ing  o'  was  a  clever  man,  and  a  guid 
lawyer.  But,  oh,  he  liked  mischief 
and  fun  in  his  heart !  After  ha  ding 
his  court  at  Dubslacks,  he  used  to 
tak*  the  road  o'er  the  hills,  sax  miles 
out  o*  his  gate,  to  the  Clauchin  o 
Dabton — a'  the  procutors  following 
him  like  a  string  o'  wild-geese.  In 
the  Clauchin  there  was  ane  famous 
ale-house,  i'  ihae  days,  kept  by  ane 
widow  Kellock,  whar'  a'  the  Mein- 
bers  o'  Court  used  to  dine  in  a  body 
— the  bar-officers  serving  on  them 
as  waiters  ; — and  as  soon  as  the  drink 
had  flown  to  their  heads,  they  took 
to  the  floor  and  danced  bulhreels 
—coraw  judice,  as  they  used  to  ex- 
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press  it — while  the  Shirra  himser  for  a*,  to  throw  her  cantrips  o*er 
kept  them  at  it  by  playing  the  fiddle.  Jamie,  wha  was  sae  bewitched,  that 
Nae  doubt  sic  conduct  was  very  dis-  he  wad*  ha  e  sacraficed  baith  soul 
paraging  to  a  Judge  ,*  and  as  little  and  body  at  her  bidding.  His  puir 
doubt  but  it  led  to  ineikle  mischief,  wife,  i’  the  mi  aiitime,  dreed  meikle 
for,  after  thae  ploys,  it  was  days  be-  dool  an’  sorrow  wi’  his  barbarous  ' 
fore  ony  o’  them  could  be  said  to  be  usage,  but  she  never  compleened, 
in  liege  pouriie  again.”  though  every  ane  could  see  that  grief 

As  we  proceeded  along  the  mar-  was  w’asting  the  unhappy  woman 
gin  of  the  loch,  John  began  to  ex-  doon  to  a  shadow'.  The  approaches 
liibit  some  symptoms  of  uneasiness  ;  o’  death,  however,  war’  o’er  slaw  for 
and  upon  his  approaching  a  dike  the  impatience  o’ Jamie  and  his  har- 
which  intercepted  our  course,  he  lot,  wha  conspired  to  bereave  the 
drew  the  tails  of  his  coat  leisurely  meek  innocent  creature  o’ her  wretch- 
aside,  and,  without  saying  a  word,  ed  life. 

seated  himself  upon  a  verdant  knoll.  On  a  Wednesday  night,  Jamie 
by  an  aged  thorn,  which  threw  its  returned  late  frae  a  Drumdrouth 
shrivelled  and  moss-covered  branches  market,  where  he  and  IMrs  French 
towards  the  loch,  as  if  avidous  of  had  met  and  concerted  their  mea- 
inoisture.  This  movement,  on  the  sures.  The  bairnies  war’  a’  put  to 
part  of  Mr  John,  I  construed  into  bed, — a  guid  ingle  bleezed  on  the 
an  invitation  to  follow  his  example ;  hearth, — and  before  it  the  douce  wo- 
and  accordingly  seated  myself  at  such  man  had  spread  out  a  comfortable 
a  distance  as  evinced  both  a  mode-  supper,  whilk  she  had  scraped  toge- 
rate  degree  of  respect,  and  a  con-  ther,  wi’  the  intent,  nae  doubt,  o’ 
sciousness  of  some  claim  to  his  far-  driving  awa’  the  wrath  o’  her  hus- 
ther  acquaintance.  “  This  loch,”  band,  wha’  never  spared  her  when 
said  John,  “  is  of  marvellous  depth ;  drink  and  Lucky  French  together 
and  I’ve  often  thought  it  was  ane  ran  in  his  head.  When  he  had 
daft  saying  o’  auld  Sir  James  Grier-  finished  his  supper,  he  bade  her  pu* 
son,  when  it  was  proposed  by  the  aff  his  boots ;  and  as  she  was  doing 
heritors  to  drain  it,  that  the  cneap-  his  bidding,  wi’  mair  than  becoming 
est  way  o’  accomplishing  that  wad’  humility,  he  gaed  her  a  drive  wi’  his 
be  to  coup  a  cargo  o’  Jamaica  rum  foot  on  the  breast,  that  sent  her  back- 
into  it  *.  He  meant  it,  nae  doubt,  as  wards  upon  the  floor  wi’  a  terrible 
a  skit  upon  the  Dubslacks  folks,  wha  brange  ;  and  as  she  raised  her  eyes 
were  never  famous  for  their  sobriety,  upwards,  as  if  imploring  his  mercy. 
Hut  little  did  he  ken  the  depth  o’  the  base  inhuman  villain  struck  her 
the  loch  whan  he  spoke  sae  rackless-  sic  a  blow  on  the  temple,  wi’  the 
ly.  There’s  a  pool  yonder,  wast  o’  shaft  o’  his  whip,  (whilk  was  mount- 
thc  kirk,  whilk  has  never  yet  been  ed  wi’  brass,)  as  set  her  a-sprawling. 
fathomed  by  man,  anil  whilk,  in  re-  The  smht  that  was  now  before  him 
cent  times,  was  the  sc^e  o’  ane  most  might  ha’e  melted  the  heart  o’  a  sa- 
horrible  tragedy.  Ane  Jamie  Wood,  vage  :  the  wife  o’  his  bosom  welter- 
in  our  town,  whase  wife  was  come  ing  in  gore  at  his  feet,  whose  voice 
o’  maist  respectable  folks,  and  in  her  was  never  raised  to  reproach  him, — 
young  days  was  reckoned  the  lo’esom-  wha  had  bore  him  a  family  o*  comely 
Pst  lass  in  a’  the  kintra  side  ; — this  bairns,  and  even  now,  in  the  jaws  o| 
Jamie  Wood,  casting  aff  a’  fear,  baith  death,  wadna  cry  out,  frae  a  dread  o' 
o’  God  and  man,  took  up  wi’  a  Mrs  exposing  him.  There  was  nae  say- 
French,  who,  by  a’ accounts,  had  dri-  ing  but  even  Jamie  might  lia'e  re- 
ven  her  ain  guidman  to  a  rash  and  lented  at  the  sad  spectacle ;  but  as 
untimely  end.  She  was  a  clean-  he  was  swithering  what  ho  should 
shanked,  strapping  hissey  ; — but,  oh !  do,  he  beard  the  loun  voice  o^  a 
her  face  hail  an  expression  sae  de-  woman,  through  the  window,  crying 
vilish,  that  any  man  in  his  right  on  him  to  complete  the  murdero^ 
senses  wad’  ha^e  shunned  her  as  a  work.  His  uplifted  w^^n  again 
fiend  incarnate.  But  she  managed,  lighted  upon  the  head  o'  his  sense- 
—  ^  — 

•  This  plan  of  draining  a  loch,  it  would  appear,  does  not  exclusively  belong  to  Mr 
Mtgnm  Troil.— Ed. 
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less  victim,  and  after  repeated  strokes,  pool,  and  the  waters  closed  o'er  that 
she  drew  up  her  legs  and  surrendered  body  (that  had  just  parted  frae  an 
her  saul,  without  a  groan,  into  the  immortal  saul)  wi'  as  little  remorse 
hands  o*  her  Maker.  Whan  the  co-  as  if  it  had  been  a  sackfu*  o*  rubbish  • 
lour  o'  death  had  o’erspread  her  once  and  the  waves  kept  plashing  against 
comely  countenance,  an  eldritch  the  shore,  and  sticks  and  straws  kept 
laugh  at  the  window  bespoke  the  joy  drifting  about  in  the  pool  in  the  clear 
of  the  depraved  harlot,  wha  had  en-  light  o’  the  moon,  just  as  if  naething 
couraged  the  murder ;  but  Jamie,  had  happened.  But  the  e'e  neither 
without  turning  his  een  in  that  di-  o’  God  nor  o’  man  was  closed  upon 
rection,  made  nae  other  reply  but  the  unnatural  doing.  Wattie  Scott, 
by  pouring  down  his  hause  the  hale  after  he  had  passed  the  door  o’ 
whisky  that  had  been  left  in  the  Jamie's  house,  thought  a’  wasna 
bottle.  His  next  care  was  how  to  right,  and  the  mair  sae,  as  he  felt 
dispose  o'  the  corpse,  whilk  he  stript  his  hale  flesh  beginning  to  creep  ; 
o'  every  thing  but  the  sark  and  the  sae  taking  a  turn  southward,  he  heard 
mutch,  and  coost  it  o'er  his  back,  a  splash  in  the  water,  and  in  a  mi- 
like  a  lading  o’  meal.  By  this  time  nute  after,  saw^  Jamie  M^ood  rinning 
it  was  twa  in  the  morning,  and  the  up  the  loaning  that  leads  frae  the 
moon  and  the  starns  were  shining  loch  to  the  end  o’  the  toon,  like  a 
clearly ;  sae  when  he  got  to  the  man  demented.  The  same  morning, 
door,  he  looked  about  him,  to  see  about  day-break,  the  body,  whilk  had 
that  naething  was  stirring,  but  heard  risen  frae  the  bottom  to  the  tap  o’ 
only  the  swattering  o'  teals  in  the  the  pool,  w^as  found  by  ane  honest 
loch,  and  the  cry  of  howlets  frae  the  woman  ca'd  Becky  Mitchell,  wha 
auld  kirk  steeple.  But  just  as  he  was  there  for  a  rake  o’  water ;  and 
was  aboot  to  step  afF  wi’  his  burden,  whan  examined  by  Dr  Black,  deep 
a  man  turned  the  corner  and  passed  marks  o*  the  whup-shaft  war’  visible 
close  in  front  o’  the  door.  This  w’as  on  her  forehead. 


Wattie  Scott  o'  the  Cowshaw,  wha 
was  coming  through  the  toon  that 
soon  i’  the  morning,  on  his  w’ay  to 
the  mill ;  and  as  he  afterwards  told 
the  Fiscal,  saw  something  white 
looking  o’er  Jamie's  shoulder  like  the 
head  o’  a  woman.  But  as  he  was 
confused  at  the  time,  he  only  wished 
Jamie  a  guid-morning,  and  passed 
on.  After  this,  Jamie  made  a  race 
across  the  street,  and  through  the 
kirk-yard,  whar’  he  had  to  stap  o’er 
the  graves  o'  his  murdered  wife’s 
forbears,  and  o'  twa  fine  boys  she 
had  bore  him  in  wedlock, — a  circum¬ 
stance  that  might  ha'e  quelled  the 
stoutest  heart ;  but  graves,  orghaists, 
or  howlets'  cries,  or  the  flapping  o' 
the  aul'  scutheon  at  the  south  end  o' 
the  kirk,  had  nae  terrors  for  Jamie. 
It  was  man  alone  that  he  feared,  as 
if  to  man  alone  he  had  been  account¬ 
able.  God  sain  us  a' !  but  if  1  had 
been  him,  1  wad  ha'e  thought  every 
starn  i'  the  lift  the  sleepless  e'e  o'  ane 
o'  the  heavenly  host  watching  the 
murderer’s  footsteps,  and  every 
breath  o'  wind  as  announcing  the  ap- 
pro^h  o'  some  minister  o'  divine 
justice.  But  as  soon  as  Jamie  had 

got  to  the  edge  o*  the  loch,  he  threw 
if  fearfu  burden  into  the  coal  black 


M^eel,  ane  wad  ha'e  thought 
here  w'as  proof  sufficient  to  convict 
the  murderer ;  but  sae  it  was,  that 
he  escaped  scart-free  at  the  hands  o’ 
the  law,  though,  it  is  said,  he  after¬ 
wards  died  a  miserable  death  in  Eng¬ 
land,  where  he  was  obliged  to  flee 
frae  the  wrath  o'  his  neighbours. 
It's  true  he  was  tried  at  Drumdrouth 
circuit ;  but  sic  a  mismanaged  busi¬ 
ness  W’as  never  heard  tell  o’ !  In  the 
first  place,  the  King’s  Advocate- De¬ 
pute  W’as  but  a  green-horn,  and  had 
a  voice  like  a  penny  trumpet,  w’hilk 
banished  a'  sense  o’  respect  frae  the 
audience.  The  first  question  that  he 
put  to  the  first  witness  w’as,  *  Do  you 
know  Dubslacks?'  as  if  that  ancient 
Burgh  had  been  some  obscure  on- 
steading.  This  raised  a  universal 
laugh,  (and  nane  joined  in’t  mair 
heartily  than  Jamie  himself ;)  and 
put  the  jurors  out  o'  that  solemn  de¬ 
liberate  frame  o'  mind  whilk  befitted 
the  occasion.  In  the  second  place, 
Wattie  Scott  contrived  to  forget  a 
that  he  had  revealed  to  the  Fiscal. 
Ye  maun  ken  we're  puir  bodies  about 
here,  and  the  only  way  that  ane  can 
help  another,  is  to  gi'e  a  bit  twist  to 
a  story  in  delivering  a  testimony* 
And  thirdly  and  lastly,  our  Dr  Black 


(0lt»  Castle. 

What  solemn  silence,  venerable  pile  !  And  when  the  iron  hand  of  cruel  war 
Prevails  throughout  thy  once-resounding  Entrance  in  vain  essay’d,  the  noisy  daw, 
halls  !  With  ease  and  seeming  exultation,  digs 

Thy  vaulted  roofs  re-echo  back  no  more  A  home  commodious  for  her  callow-brood; 
The  voice  of  mirth.  No  more  the  war-  She  seems  to  strain  her  little  throat  to  tell 
rior  stern.  How  she  can  lightly  scatter  on  the  winds 

Stript  of  his  armour,  o’er  these  ample  These  hoary  relics  of  baronial  pride  ! 

floors  O  Grandeur  !  hither  bend  thy  lofty  look  ! 

Treads  the  light  measures  of  the  mazy  Here,  O  Ambition  !  moralize  and  learn  ! 

dance.  See  yonder  half-decay’d  and  moss-grown 

The  tragic  story  and  the  boist’rous  song,  stone. 

That  used  to  meet  with  kind  attention  That  luml)ers  now  unheeded  in  the  path  ! 

here.  Proudly  pre-eminent  that  stone  has  been! 

Alike  are  finish’d— all  are  silent  now  ;  High  in  the  castle’s  warlike  front  it  stood. 

The  bard’s  long  legend  and  the  minstrel’s  And  shew’d  the  armorial  bearing  ;  now 
strain  no  trace 

Have  long,  long  ceas’d  to  meet  the  list-  Remains  of  what,  to  awe-struck  vassals, 
*ning  ear.  show’d 

The  wakeful  warder  on  the  lofty  wall  Their  lord’s  high  lineage,  and  the  sculp- 
Has  dropt  asleep  into  the  arms  of  Death,  tor’s  skill. 

And,  no  successor  of  his  line  appearing.  The  hand  of  Time,  like  that  of  wary  thief. 
The  staring  owl  has  hopp’d  into  his  place  ;  Hath  raz’d  the  owner’s  mark,  and  placed 
And  where  the  warder’s  bugle  could  his  own. 

arouse  Where  are  the  trappings  of  the  vanquish’d 

A  mail^rlad  legion,  at  the  darkest  hour  now. 

Of  dreary  midnight,  to  repel  the  foe,  That,  glittering,  hung  around  the  festive 
His  feather’d  substitutes’  most  hideous  hall 

note  In  ostentatious  pomp,  to  which,  with 

Wakes  but  a  slumbering  echo.  Human  pride, 

voice  The  aged  warrior  pointed,  as  he  told 

Is  never  heard  among  these  dismal  vaults,  What  ruin  dire  his  youthful  arm  had 
Nor  earthly  sound,  except,  at  intervals,  spread 

The  lonely  popping  of  a  falling  ston^  Among  the  legions  of  the  hostile  foe  ? 
These  thick  and  strong  built-waUs  ere-  Those  warlike  trophies  are  by  rust  con- 
^hile  that  bade  sum’d. 

Defiance  to  the  rude  assailing  foe,  *  This  hall  is  roofless,  and  the  warrior  gone! 

Crumble  with  every  blast,  and  moulder  Although,  with  ruffian  grasp,  he  rudely 
down  seiz’d 

When  merely  batter’d  by  the  windi  of  The  book  of  Fame,  and  with  his  faul- 
heav’n/  chion’s  point 
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Traced  deep,  in  blood,  his  designation 
there. 

’Twas  all  in  vain ;  his  history  and  his 
name 

Have,  ages  since,  been  swallow’d  by  the 
moth  ! 

Where  are  the  youth,*  that,  while  the  war¬ 
worn  chief 

Detail'd  the  history  of  each  grizly  gash 
That  mark’d  his  aged  limbs,  felt  all  their 
hearts 

Beat  high  for  w  ar,  and  burn  for  deeds  of 
arms  ? 

Those  heroes  bold,  those  patriots  that  stood 
Their  country’s  bulwarks  in  the  hour  of 
peril,— 

Whose  well-strung  arms  so  powerfully 
could  stem 

The  battle’s  tide,  and  turn  it  on  the  foe ! 
Those  who  surviv’d  the  carnage  of  the 
field. 

Time’s  rapid  overwhelming  flood  hath 
caught. 

And  hid  for  ever  in  its  gulph  profound. 
The  high*  bom  chieftain,  and  the  vassal 
poor. 

Alike  forgot,  are  moulder’d  into  dust. 

And  that  same  dust  is  moulder’d  and 
decay’d ! 

Through  these  embrazures  wide,  from 
whence,  of  yore, 

On  fatal  errand,  and  with  mortal  aim. 
The  w'hizzing  arrow  flew,  the  evening 
breeze 

Blows  soft  and  harmless.  Hark  !  what 
sound  w'as  that  ? 

A  corner  of  the  battlement  has  fallen. 
And  in  its  ruins  crush’d  a  little  brood. 
The  unfledg’d  offspring  of  the  bird  of 
night 

Alas  !  when  first  these  massy  w'alls  arose, 
Kevengeful  feuds  cemented  them  with 
blood. 
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And  still  their  latest  fragments  cannot  fall 
Innocuous  to  ruin.  Fearful  times 
These  must  have  been,  when  safety  could 
be  found 

No  where,  except  in  battlemcnted  tow’rs; 
Through  Time’s  dark  vista,  wc,  with 
fear,  survey 

The  face  of  things  in  these  disastrous 
days ; 

When  o’er  these  lands  Rebellion  stalk’d  at 
large. 

And  in  her  train  foul  Murder  and  Revenge 
Uprear’d  their  horrid  heads.  Pale  Terror 
reign’d. 

The  very  sov’reign  trembled  on  his  throne, 
Which  shook  beneath  him  with  the  bursts 
of  treason  ; 

The  powerful  chiefUiin,  too,  w  hose  high 
command 

Could  muster  trembling  thousands  for  the 
field. 

Found  all  his  safety  in  the  naked  sword. 
That  glanced  beside  liim  on  his  midnight 
pillow'. 

The  lowly  trav’ller  on  the  highway  eyed. 
With  looks  aghast,  each  little  trembling 
leaf 

That  dropt  beside  his  path,  for  ev’ry  bush 
O’erhung  a  ntffian,  and  each  lonely  dell 
Conceal’d  a  lurking  murd’rer.  Yes,  we 
view 

The  page  of  hist’ry,  and,  abhorrent,  shrink 
From  such  a  fearful,  melancholy  tale. 
And  as  around  us,  now',  w'e  cast  our  eyes. 
And  see  no  more  the  grizly  form  of  war , 
And  that  no  more,  upon  their  peaceful 
plains. 

The  hostile  banner  waves  on  Albion’s 
breeze. 

We  feel  as  waken’d  from  a  fearful  dream. 
When  we  perceive  that  what  we  shud¬ 
der’d  at 

Was  but  a  phantom  of  the  years  gone  by. 


Extempore,  to  a  Ltodp, 


To  a  Lady  who  told  me  that  her  cat  wasfuU  of  Electricity, 

Nature's  ways  are  strange ;  art  and  simplicity 
Alternate  reign  ;  where  Jove  once  proudly  sat. 

High  41  the  thunder-cloud,  red  electricity 
Flashes  and  sparkles  round, — 

AYhilst  man  has  also  found 
The  same  bright  fire  hid  in  a  tabby  cat ! 

But  farther  yet  philosophers  will  go ; — 

Their  art's  but  in  its  childhood  ;  they'll  unlock 
Far  deeper  secrets,  and  in  time  they'll  know. 

As  I  do,  Chloe,  what  a  dreadful  shock 
Of  strong  electric  fire  a  single  kiss 
Of  thy  soft  lips  can  give-^  shock,  but  yet  a  bliss  ! 

H.  G.  B. 
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An  auld  spring  on  a  new  fiddle. — Scots  Proverb, 


That  the  present  age  is  distin¬ 
guished  beyond  all  its  predecessors, 
not  only  for  patient  and  accurate  re¬ 
search,  but  also  for  new  and  surpris¬ 
ing  discoveries,  is  a  fact  so  obvious, 
that  it  may  be  pronounced  a  truism. 
But  the  consequences  which  must 
result  from  this  are  not  yet  antici¬ 
pated  ;  for  our  philosophers  will,  at 
no  distant  date,  find  themselves  pla¬ 
ced  like  the  son  of  Jupiter  Ammon, 
when  he  sat  down  and  cried  because 
there  were  no  more  w'orlds  to  con¬ 
quer.  It  may  perhaps  be  said,  that 
the  properties  of  the  elements,  and 
the  different  combinations  of  matter, 
are  infinite  and  inexhaustible ;  but 
we  would  beg  those  who  reason  thus, 
only  to  reflect  on  the  numbers  now 
employed  in  the  research.  Till  with¬ 
in  these  few  years,  philosophy,  both 
6|)eculative  and  experimental,  was, 
with  few  exceptions,  confined  to 
Royal  Societies  and  Universities. 
How  different  now  !  ^Vhat  with 
Schools  of  Arts,  Philosophical  Jour¬ 
nals,  Chemical  Catechisms,  Mechan¬ 
ics’  Magazines,  and  other  publica¬ 
tions,  “  in  numbers  numberless,*' 
Nature  will  be  like  a  hapless  victim 
in  the  fangs  of  the  Holy  Inquisition 
and,  stretched  upon  the  rack,  her 
inmost  secrets  will  be  extorted ;  al¬ 
though  it  is  probable,  that,  like  the 
sufferer  in  our  simile,  she  may,  on 
some  occasions,  in  her  agonies,  or 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  a  release 
from  pain,  deceive  her  tormentors 
with  specious  falsehoods. 

But  what  will  accelerate  the  dif¬ 
fusion  of  knowledge  infinitely  more 
than  all  these  put  together,  is  Phren- 
ology — a  system  of  Metaphysics, 
which,  although  it  still  excites  the 
risibility  of  some,  and  the  ridicule 
of  others,  will,  ere  long,  astonish  and 
delight  the  world.  This  truly  su¬ 
blime  system  buries,  in  total  eclipse, 
all  that  has  hitherto  been  done  for 
the  improvement  of  the  human  race, 
and  will  render  all  future  attempts 
quite  unnecessary.  It  is  yet  but  a 
few  years  since  Jenner,  for  the  dis¬ 
covery  of  Vaccine  Innoculation,  was 
pronounced  the  benefactor  of  man- 
kind ;  but  it  requires  not  the  gift  of 


prophecy,  only  a  glance  forward  in 
the  vista  of  time,  to  affirm,  that,  com¬ 
paring  the  brightest  blaze  of  Jenner ’s 
fame  with  that  which  awaits  Spurz- 
heim,  the  one  wes  like  the  puny 
bonfire  we  lately  beheld  on  the  sum¬ 
mit  of  Arthur’s-Seat,  compared  with 
the  burning  of  Moscow,  or  an  erup¬ 
tion  of  Mount  Vesuvius.  Jenner,  it 
must  be  granted,  has  taught  us  to 
save  human  life,  and  thereby  in¬ 
crease  pauperism,  poor-rates,  and  hu¬ 
man  misery,  by  an  overstocked  po¬ 
pulation  ;  and  although  his  discovery 
may  improve  the  beauty  of  “  the 
human  face  divine,"  and  render 
Blind  Asylums  less  necessary,  yet, 
according  to  the  doctrine  of  Malthus, 
which  is  now  the  general  standard 
with  political  economists,  these  tri¬ 
vial  advantages  are  more  than  neu¬ 
tralised  by  the  evils  already  men¬ 
tioned.  Not  such  the  system  of 
Phrenology,  the  tendency  of  which 
is  to  produce  incomparably  greater 
blessings  to  mankind,  without  any 
attendant  evil ;  and  in  so  far  as  the 
beauty  of  the  mind  excels  that  of 
the  external  countenance,  and  in  as 
much  as  clearness  of  intellectual  per¬ 
ception  is  preferable  to  bodily  eye¬ 
sight,  in  the  same  proportions  must 
Phrenology  be  estimated  beyond  Vac¬ 
cine  Innoculation, — for  the  system 
of  Spurzheim  must  bring  both  phy¬ 
sical  and  intellectual  faculties  rapidly 
to  perfection. 

There  will  be  then  no  blundering 
in  sending  men  to  the  pulpit,  who 
should  have  been  kept  at  the  plough- 
tail,  cravens  to  the  camp,  and  block¬ 
heads  to  the  senate  and  the  bench. 
The  ix)et  tells  us. 

One  science  only  wifi  one  genius  fit ; 

and  although  there  may  be  some  so 
highly  favoured  by  Nature,  as  that 
their  heads  may  bear  a  strong  re¬ 
semblance  to  Switzerland,  or  the 
Highlands  of  Scotland,  in  exhibiting 
a  continued  series  of  bumps,  each 
indicative  of  genius,  yet  there  will 
still  be  some  one  towering  proudly 
pre-eminent  above  the  rest,  as  Ben- 
nevis  or  Mount  Blanc  rise  sublime 
amidst  their  surrounding  mountains. 
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Hence,  it  will  be  an  easy  matter  to 
direct  the  education  of  youth ;  and 
every  one  will  be  sent  to  pursue  that 
study  for  which  nature  has  peculiarly 
adapted  him  ;  and  of  course  we  shall 
then  have  no  mediocre  professors  or 
practitioners  in  any  science  ;  and 
those  whose  heads,  like  the  swampy 
fens  of  Holland,  present  nothing  but 
a  dull,  undiversified  level,  being 
easily  distinguished,  no  expence  will 
be  thrown  away  on 

Skulls  that  cannot  teach,  and  will  not 
learn  ; 

they  will  be  considered  as  helots,  and 
serfs  of  the  soil,  set  apart  as  “  hewTrs 
of  wood,  and  drawers  of  w^ater,"'  and, 
by  Act  of  Parliament,  prohibited  from 
l)ropagating  their  kind.  For  accel¬ 
erating  the  advent  of  this  glorious 
era,  there  will  also  probably  be  es¬ 
tablished,  by  the  same  authority,  a 
Board,  something  like  that  of  our 
'i'rustees  for  Fisheries  and  Manufac¬ 
tures,  with  a  fund  at  their  disposal, 
to  be  distributed  as  premiums  for 
encouraging  the  breed  of  children  of 
genius,  the  glory  of  their  country ; 
this,  like  other  bounties,  will  be  soon 
and  gradually  withdrawn  ;  for,  as  the 
marriage  of  dolts  will  be  prohibited, 
the  race  will  soon  become  extinct; 
and  although  we  shall  not  live  to  see 
its  full  consummation,  like  the  im¬ 
mortal  Washington,  many  of  the 
present  generation  may  rejoice  in  the 
progressive  prosperity  of  their  coun¬ 
try,  which,  before  the  centenary  re¬ 
turn  of  the  period  at  which  we  WTite, 
will  be  in  a  state  of  perfection.  All 
our  rulers  and  judges,  supreme  and 
subordinate,  will  be  Solomons  and 
Daniels ;  our  philosophers  Newtons ; 
our  preachers  Chalmerses  and  Ir¬ 
vings  ;  our  poets  renovated  Byrons  ; 
our  musicians  and  singers  Mozarts, 
Catalanis,  and  Rossinis ;  and  every 
metaphysician  a  Spurzheim. 

It  may  be  presumed,  as  a  fair 
conclusion,  that  this  anticipation  of 
the  glorious  return  of  the  golden 
age  has  been  the  sole  cause  of  the 
philanthropic  Owen's  scheme,  for  the 
same  benevolent  purpose,  meeting 
so  little  encouragement.  But  why 
should  the  public  be  at  the  ex- 
j^nce  of  paralello^ms,  and  produ¬ 
cing  the  disorganization  of  society, 
when  the  same  end  can  be  obtained 
as  speedily,  and  with  more  certainty. 


by  far  simpler  means  ?  With  what 
enraptured  feelings  must  the  Phren¬ 
ologist  contemplate  the  period  when 
his  system  shall  be  universally  pro¬ 
mulgated  and  believed,  when  every 
baneful  passion  shall  be  annihilated, 
knowledge  pervading  every  brain, 
and  human  happiness  perfect !  This 
brings  us  to  the  position  with  which 
we  started  ;  that,  soon  after  this, 
there  will  be  no  mysteries  in  nature 
to  develope,  and  neither  discoveries 
nor  improvements  to  promulgate. 

As  it  is  evident  from  Spurzheim's 
writings,  that,  amidst  all  the  other 
cerebral  organs.  No.  10  is  fully  de¬ 
veloped,  we  should  not  be  surprised, 
if  his  disciples  here,  with  more  zeal 
than  discretion,  have  wounded  the 
feelings  of  their  leader.  As  the  name 
of  Columbus  must  live  till  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  Pacific  Oceans  overwhelm 
the  new  world,  which  he  discovered, 
so  Spurzheim,  doubtless,  expected 
that  his  name  and  fame  should 
flourish  in  immortal  youth,”  while 
Phrenology  existed,  or,  in  other  words, 
while  the  human  cranium  contained 
any  brains.  This  was  a  rational  hope, 
and  if  not  a  laudable,  at  least  a  very 
excusable  vanity.  But  his  prose¬ 
lytes  in  this  quarter,  anxious,  we 
presume,  to  do  away  the  charge  of 
novelty  from  their  system,  have,  by 
some  elaborate  critisisms  on  the 
dramas  of  Shakespeare,  attempted  to 
prove  that  he  was  a  Phrenologist ; 
and  thereby,  in  proportion  as  they 
raised  the  fame  of  the  system,  they 
depressed  that  of  him  who  introduced 
it  here,  by  destroying  his  claim  to 
the  merit  of  the  original  discoverer, 
leaving  him  only  that  of  having  re¬ 
stored  what  had  been  forgotten, — 
the  ill-natured  will  say,  exploded. 
They  likewise  forget,  that,  granting 
Shakespeare  to  have  been  a  Phreno¬ 
logist,  great  as  his  knowledge  was, 
it  is  no  proof  of  the  truth  of  the  sys¬ 
tem  ;  for  its  enemies  will  tell  them, 
that  “  glorious  John  Dryden”  be¬ 
lieved  in  judicial  astrology,— ^the 
sapient  King  James,  and  sagacious 
Matthew  Hale,  in  the  existence  of 
witches ;  and  that,  by  the  same 
rule,  some  centuries  hence,  the  theo¬ 
rists  of  that  day  may  attempt  to  es¬ 
tablish  the  fable  of  tne  second  si^t, 
by  quoting  the  authority  of  Dr  John¬ 
son,  that  great  luminary  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 
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Such  are  the  specious  objections 
wliich  logical  sophistry  may  employ 
ill  destroying  this  buttress,  to  which 
\ve  think  it  was  unnecessary  to  have 
recourse  ;  however,  they  have  proved 
uliat  they  wished  to  establish  ;  and 
we  are  now  as  tirraly  convinced  that 
Shakespeare  was  a  Phrenologist,  as 
that  Solomon  was  a  free  and  accepted 
Mason.  ^V^e  had  some  thoughts  of 
shewing  that  Phrenology  w^as  of 
much  liigher  antiquity,  and  had  com¬ 
menced  the  introduction  to  an  essay, 
the  object  of  which  was,  to  establish 
tliat  the  prophet  of  Mecca  was  a 
Plirenologist,  when  we  recollected 
that  our  copy  of  Sale's  Koran  was 
lent  to  a  gentleman,  who  is  writing  a 
treatise  on  the  miracles  of  Prince 
Hohenlohe.  However,  still  wishing 
to  display  at  least  our  good-will,  we 
persevered  in  our  determination  to 
write,  when  our  previous  plan  was 
anticipated  by  a  learned  and  elabo¬ 
rate  essay  in  the  Edinburgh  Maga¬ 
zine,  proving  Phrenology  as  old  as 
the  Creation.  This  was  in  some  de¬ 
gree  mortifying ;  but  a  little  reflec¬ 
tion  convinced  us,  that  this  writer, 
like  the  orator  of  flatton- Garden, 
had  written  only  for  the  imaginative 
and  learned ;  we  therefore  resolved 
upon  saying  something  suited  to 
those  of  less  scholarship,  and  which 
might  be  plain  to  the  meanest  ca¬ 
pacity,  and,  sitting  down  con  amore, 
struck  off*  the  following  eff'usion : 

It  appears  to  us,  that  much  time, 
thought,  and  labour,  have  been  ex¬ 
pended  to  little  purpose,  in  proving 
that  Shakespeare  understood  Phre¬ 
nology.  To  suppose  that  Nature's 
favourite  son,  who 

Exhausted  worlds,  and  then  imaginednew, 

should  have  been  ignorant  of  this 
sublime  system,  is  so  preposterous, 
that  any  attempts  to  prove  the  con¬ 
trary  is  like  gilding  gold,  improving 
the  tints  of  a  rose,  or  sprinkling  ar¬ 
tificial  perfume  on  the  violet. 

But  if  it  can  be  proved  that  this 
•  system,  science,  or  w'hatever  we  may 
chuse  to  terra  it,  was  familiar  to 
those  authors,  whose  names  have  pe¬ 
rished,  although  their  works  remain, 
this  were  doinghonour  to  Phrenology, 
and  a  service  to  the  public,  besides 
rendering  justice  to  our  ancestors,  in 
shewing  that  they  v^ere  not  so  igno¬ 
rant  as  we,  their  ostentatious  de^ 
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scendants,  are  apt  to  imagine.  Now, 
to  establish  the  fact,  we  have  only 
to  look  at  a  few  of  our  ballads  of  the 
olden-time,  which  are  still  popular, 
although  the  names  of  the  authors, 
if  ever  known,  have  long  been  buried 
in  the  gulf  of  oblivion. 

We  shall  begin  our  illustrations 
by  a  short  criticism  (on  Phrenologi¬ 
cal  principles)  on  that  fine  old  ballad 
of  Chevy  Chase,  which  was  deemed 
worthy  of  investigation  by  that  chaste 
and  elaborate  critic  to  whom  Bri¬ 
tain  is  deeply  indebted  for  his  ex¬ 
tended  criticism  on  Paradise  Lost.  It 
appears  from  internal  evidence,  that 
the  ballad  of  Chevy  Chase  was  writ¬ 
ten  by  one  contemporary,  or  nearly 
so,  with  the  event  which  he  cele¬ 
brates,  although  the  language  has 
decidedly  been  modernized ;  and  if 
so,  then  the  author  has  precedence  of 
Shakespeare  by  more  than  a  century. 

Whoever  this  nameless  writer  was, 
he  deserved  to  live  in  fame,  not  only 
for  his  poetic  talents,  but  for  his 
piety.  How  finely  is  this  expressed 
in  the  first  lines  of  his  poem,  and 
before  he  begins  his  narrative  I  In¬ 
stead  of  invoking  the  Muses,  he  pious- 
ly  prays, 

“  God  prosper  long  our  noble  king, 

Our  lives  and  safeties  all.” 

Again,  near  the  conclusion,  when 
King  Henry  is  informed  of  Percy’s 
death,  he  makes  the  monarch  utter 
a  short  prayer  for  the  dead  hero, 
quite  consistent  with  the  religious 
tenets  of  those  days : 

“  Now  God  be  with  him !  cried  our  King.** 

And  the  author  closes  the  whole,  in 
a  strain  similar  to  that  in  which  he 
began: 

“  God  save  the  King,  and  bless  the  land 

With  plenty,  joy,  and  peace  ; 

And  grant,  henceforth,  that  foul  debate 

*Twixt  noblemen  may  cease  !** 

From  these  quotations,  it  must 
be  obvious  to  every  one  in  the  slight¬ 
est  degree  acquainteil  with  the  sys¬ 
tem  of  Phrenology,  that  the  anony-  . 
mous  author  had  the  organs  of  vene¬ 
ration  and  benevolence  fully  deve¬ 
loped.  His  devoted  loyalty  is  also 
deserving  of  attention  from  some  in 
the  present  day  ;  the  first  and  last 
stanzas  of  his  poem  are  each  a  prayer 
for  the  King  and  his  people  without 
distinction.  It  were  easy  to  extend 
3  Z 
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our  observations  on  this  subject ; 
but  having  no  desire  either  to  abuse 
or  Hatter  Wliigs  or  Tories,  we  content 
ourselves  with  bestowing  our  meed 
of  approbation  on  the  authors ;  at  the 
same  time,  expressing  a  hope,  that 
either  Dr  Spurzheim,  or  some  of  his 
indefatigable  disciples,  will  soon  dis¬ 
cover  a  distinct  organ  for  loyalty,  or 
veneration  for  kings  ;  if  all  the  cra¬ 
nium  is  already  parcelled  out,  they 
must  just  do  as  the  Papists  did  with 
the  decalogue — split  one  cell  in  two, 
and  run  a  slight  partition  through 
some  department,  such  as  they  find 
in  general  but  slightly  occupied. 

In  the  concluding  line  of  the  very 
next  stanza,  with  what  strength  and 
brevity  is  the  benevolence  of  the  un¬ 
known  author  again  displayed!  Hehas 
just  commenced  his  narrative,  when 
we  are  to  suppose  his  mind  teeming 
with  his  subject ;  yet  he  cannot  sup- 
ress  the  tender  emotions  of  his 
eart. 

“  To  drive  the  deer  with  hound  and  horn, 
Earl  Percy  took  his  way  ; 

The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day 

How  beautifully  simple,  and  yet  bow 
natural  the  reflection  which  thus 
breaks  in  upon  his  narrative  !  Here, 
we  may  observe,  by  the  bye,  is  a 
strong  conjectural  proof  that  the 
ballad  was  written  immediately  after 
the  battle,  as  the  author  says, 

“  The  child  may  rue  that  is  unborn 
The  hunting  of  that  day.” 

Hence  we  are  warranted  in  believing 
he  alludes  to  the  embryo,  which  was, 
in  a  few  months,  to  become  the  or¬ 
phan  child  of  a  widowed  mother — the 
father  and  husband  being  slain  in 
the  battle : 

“  The  stout  Earl  of  Northumberland 
A  solemn  vow  did  make. 

His  pleasure  in  the  Scottish  woods 
Three  summer  days  to  take  ; 

The  choicest  harts  in  Chevy  Chase 
To  kill  and  bear  away.”— 

•  Here  we  have  a  character  of  this 
branch  of  the  Hotspur  family,  most 
perfectly  accordant  with  history,  and 
agreeable  to  what  the  great  master 
of  English  poetry  at  a  subsequent 
period  delineated.  Percy  is  de¬ 
scribed  here  as  having  the  organ 
of  destructiveness  most  protuberant. 
He  resorts  to  the  Scottish  woods  for 
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the  purpose  of  killing  “  the  choicest 
harts,”  and  after  he  has  accomplished 
this  work  of  destruction,  the  author 
informs  us,  that 

Earl  Percy  to  the  quarry  went. 

To  view’  the  slaughter'd  deer.  ” 

Nothing  can  be  more  descriptive  of  a 
man  delighting  in  blood  and  carnage ; 
after  his  destructive  appetite  has 
been  sated  by  the  dexterity  of  his 
huntsmen,  he  hastens  to  the  spot 
where  the  prey  is  collected,  to  feast 
his  eyes  and  glut  his  savage  nature, 
by  gazing  on  his  murdered  victims. 
We  have  here  an  almost  irrefragable 
proof  of  the  solid  basis  on  which 
Phrenology  is  established ;  the  or¬ 
gans  of  coinbativeness  and  destruc¬ 
tiveness  are,  to  use  a  homely  phrase, 
next-door- neighbours,  and  we  see  in 
the  character  under  consideration, 
how,  when  the  first  is  strongly  de¬ 
veloped,  it  is  apt  to  influence  the  se¬ 
cond  ;  the  one  kept  within  due 
bounds  is  not  only  a  virtue,  but,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Roman  language, 
courage  and  virtue  were  synonymous 
terms ;  the  other,  under  every  modi¬ 
fication,  is  a  vice,  and  when  indulged 
to  excess,  degrades  man  into  a  mon¬ 
ster  :  thus  we  see,  that  as  comba¬ 
tiveness  is  apt  to  degenerate  into  de¬ 
structiveness,  the  extreme  of  some 
virtues  becomes  a  vice.  That  Percy 
had  true  courage  is  subsequently 
shewn ;  but  it  is  clear  he  had  also  a 
love  for  fighting  ;  for  he  says, 

“  Earl  Douglas  promised 
This  day  to  meet  me  here  ; 

But  if  I  thought  he  would  not  come, 
No  longer  would  I  stay !” 

This  is  the  language  of  weariness 
and  disappointment ;  but  on  being 
told  that  his  antagonist  is  approach¬ 
ing,  he  addresses  his  train  in  a  tone 
of  animated,  cheerful  ease,  and  re¬ 
quests  them  to  prepare  for  battle. 
We  cannot  help  feeling  a  particular 
interest  in  Douglas,  who  is  the  in¬ 
jured  party,  and  also  our  country¬ 
man  :  his  character  is  well  deline¬ 
ated  ;  he  has  the  organs  of  courage 
and  firmness,  ,but  not  that  of  fero¬ 
city  ;  that  of  benevolence  is  strongly 
marked,  for  while  determined  to  op¬ 
pose  the  daring  intruder,  he  proposes 
single  combat,  from  motives  of  hu¬ 
manity. 

“  But  trust  me,  Percy,  pity  it  were 
And  great  offence  to  kill 
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Anv  of  these  our  harmless  men, 

For  they  have  done  no  ill.” 

The  author  next  exhibits  a  hero 
of  another  character, — Witherington ; 
vith  real  courage,  he  seems  to  have 
the  organs  of  conscientiousness  fully 
developed  ;  also  a  very  considerable 
portion  of  self-esteem  and  love  of 
approbation,  which,  as  was  already 
observed  of  combativeness  and  de¬ 
structiveness,  arc  near  neighbours, 
and,  therefore,  so  likely  to  assimi¬ 
late,  that  they  are  generally  found 
in  each  others  company.  Withering- 
ton  not  only  proposes  to  fight,  but 
keeps  the  field,  when  a  hero  might 
have  left  it  without  blighting  his 
laurels.  The  poet  then  proceeds  to 
relate  the  progress  of  the  action, 
which  he  does  in  a  style  of  fine  feel¬ 
ing  and  poetic  beauty  ;  but  this  has 
already  been  duly  lauded  by  Addi¬ 
son,  and  to  notice  particulars  here, 
would  be  to  incur  the  charge  of  pla¬ 
giarism.  We  may,  however,  observe, 
that  the  author  being  an  English¬ 
man,  as  is  evident  from  the  line 

“  Our  English  archers  bent  their  bows,” 

does  that  justice  to  the  Scottish  cha¬ 
racter  which  proves  that  he  had  the 
organ  of  conscientiousness  largely 
developed.  So,  in  his  enumeration 
and  description  of  those  who  fell  in 
the  action,  he  also  displays  the  influ¬ 
ence  which  the  organs  of  individua¬ 
lity  and  order  had  in  his  cranium. 

It  would  be  an  easy,  and  also  a 
pleasant  task,  to  expatiate,  to  much 
greater  length,  on  the  display  of 
Phrenological  principles  exhibited  in 
this  ancient  poem ;  but  enough  has 
been  said  to  establish  our  assertion, 
and  also  to  convince  those  who  do 
not  wilfully  shut  their  eyes  against 
the  light. 

^V’^e  shall  now,  for  a  very  short 
space,  request  the  reader's  attention 
to  one  of  our  national  ballads  of  a 
very  different  character, — the  “  Wife 
of  Auch  term  uch  tie,"  which,  although 
of  a  local  nature,  is  still  popular  in 
many  quarters  of  the  country.  It  is 
to  be  found  in  the  Bannatyne  Manu¬ 
script;  but  there  is  a  copy  in  the 
Advocates*  Library  more  complete, 
and  believed  to  be  of  an  older  date, 
vvhich  would  make  it  prior  to  Shake¬ 
speare.  Whoever  was  the  author, 
he  was,  beyond  doubt,  a  Phrenolo¬ 
gist  ;  and,  with  all  due  deference  to 
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Spurzheim,  seems  to  have  been  ac¬ 
quainted  w’ith  some  corners,  or  ca¬ 
vities,  in  the  cranium,  which  have 
hitherto  eluded  the  Doctor’s  obser¬ 
vation.  This  will  he  more  clearly 
understood,  by  quoting  the  first 
stanza : 

“In  Auehtermuchtie  thair  wond  ane  man, 
A  rach  husband,  as  I  hard  tauld, 

Quha  wcill  could  tippill  out  a  cann. 

And  naithir  luvit  hungir  nor  cauld.” 

From  the  third  and  fourth  lines,  it  is 
obvious  that  this  man  was  a  sensu¬ 
alist,  and,  if  not  a  Tam  o’  Shanter, 
one  who  considered  eating  and  drink¬ 
ing  as  constituting  an  essential  part 
of  human  happiness.  As  we  believe 
this  to  be  a  very  general  opinion, 
and,  farther,  that  as  Nature  has 
universally  bestowed  the  propensity 
without  a  single  exception,  she  could 
not  neglect  providing  a  chamber  for 
the  organs  which  stimulate  these  ap- 
etites, — should  Spurzheim,  or  any  of 
is  disciples,  rashly  affirm  that  there 
are  no  such  organs,  and  were  this  to 
gain  credit,  it  would  prove  fatal  to 
the  system,  which,  as  it  is  worthy  of 
support,  must  be  maintained  at  all 
hazards ;  w'e  would  therefore  re¬ 
commend  a  stricter  investigation,  and 
think  it  probable  the  discovery  will 
be  made  in  the  vicinity  of  No.  1. ; 
although,  from  the  influence  which 
the  pleasures  of  the  table  have  on 
the  eyes,  it  is  probable  they  may  be 
found  more  in  front.  It  has  this 
moment  occurred  to  us  to  recommend 
those  who  wish  to  discover  these 
still  unknown  cells,  to  eat  a  hearty 
hot  supper,  and  swallow  Glenlivet 
whisky  ad  libitum,  before  retiring 
for  the  night ;  and  if  the  dose  has 
been  taken  in  sufficient  quantity, 
they  will,  to  a  certainty,  find  them 
seated  in  the  forehead  next  morning. 

Begging  the  reader’s  pardon  for 
this  digression,  we  proceed  with  our 
criticism.  To  such  as  are  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  ballad,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  say,  that  the  Wife  of 
Audi termuch tie’s  husband  is  a  far¬ 
mer,  who,  fatigued  at  the  plough,  in 
a  stormy  day,  and  imagining  his 
spouse  led  a  lif^e  of  idleness  and  ease 
at  home,  orders  her  to  the  plough 
next  day,  while  he  supplied  her 
place  in  the  kitchen.  This  man's 
skull  would  exhibit  few  of  the  qua¬ 
lities  which  dignify  our  nature ;  some 
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of  the  most  useful  organs  seem  to 
have  had  no  place,  and  others  were 
very  deficient ;  in  particular,  that  of 
order  appears  to  have  been  totally 
wanting  ;  while,  if  he  possessed  any 
beyond  those  which  belong  to  the 
inferior  animals,  it  seems  to  have 
been  self-esteem.  He  comes  home 
in  very  bad  humour,  and  after  a 
number  of  captious  questions,  says. 

Dame,  ye  maun  to  the  picugh  the  morn, 
I  sail  be  hussy,  gif  I  may.” 

“  Gudeman,”  quoth  scho,  “content  am  I 
To  take  the  picugh  my  day  about, 

Sa  ye  will  rcull  baith  calvis  and  ky, 

And  all  the  house  baith  in  and  out, 

Bot  sen  that  ye  will  hussyskep  ken. 
First  ye  maun  sift  and  syne  maun  kned; 
And  ay  as  ye  gang  but  and  ben, 

Luk  that  the  bairins  fyle  not  the  bed ; 
And  ay  as  ye  gang  furth  and  in, 

Keip  weill  the  gaizlines  fra  the  gled ; 
And  lay  ane  saft  wysp  to  the  kill ; 

We  half  ane  deirferme  on  our  held.” 

The  wyfc  scho  sat  up  late  at  evin\ 

(I  pray  God  gif  hir  cvill  to  fare,) 

Scho  kirn*d  the  kirne,  and  skum*d  it 
dene, 

And  left  the  gudeman  but  the  bledoch 
baire : 

Than  in  the  morning  up  scho  gat, 

And  on  hir  hairt  laid  hir  disjune. 

And  preind  als  meikle  in  her  lap 
Micht  serve  thrie  honest  men  at  nune. 

Says,  “  Jok,  will  thou  be  maister  of  wark, 
And  thou  sail  baud,  and  I  sail  kail ; 

I’se  promise  thee  ane  gude  new  sark, 
Outhir  of  round  claith  or  of  small.” 

Scho  lowsit  the  oxin,  aucht  or  nine. 

And  hynt  ane  gad-staff  in  her  hand : 

Up  the  gudeman  raise  aftir  syne. 

And  saw  the  wyf  had  done  command. 

Here,  it  will  be  obvious,  that  the 
good,  or  rather  the  cunning  dame. 
Had  the  organ  of  secretiveness  so  full, 
that  it  led  her  to  all  the  duplicity 
and  finesse  necessary  for  accomplish¬ 
ing  her  purpose :  and  although  the 
poet  has  said  nothing  of  her  personal 
attractions,  it  is  clear  that  she  had 
address  to  obtain  the  servant-man  as 
a  confederate,  and  that  she  might 
have  b^n  a  Circe,  a  Calypso,  or  a 
Catharine  of  Russia,  hgd  she  been 
laced  in  situations  for  the  display  of 
er  qualifications.  She  appears  also 
to  have  had  the  bumps  of  order, 
number,  and  causalty,  all  prominent, 
proveil  by  the  regularity  with 
which  she  proceeded  to  direct  her 
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husband's  management,  and  her  aii- 
ticipationsin  tracingeffect  from  cause. 
Between  a  pair  so  unequally  matche<l, 
it  is  easy  to  see  who  would  obtain 
the  victory.  To  give  a  proper  ac¬ 
count  of  the  husband’s  mismanage¬ 
ment,  would  be  to  quote  the  whole 
poem,  which  proceeds  with  a  portion 
of  the  vis  comica,  sufficient  to  move 
the  risible  muscles  of  the  most  phleg¬ 
matic  reader. 

He  caw’d  the  gaizlines  furth  to  feid, 
Thair  wes  bot  sevensum  of  them  aw’ ; 
And  by  thair  cumis  the  greedie  gled, 
And  cleikit  up  fyve,  left  him  bot  twa : 
Than  out  he  ran  in  all  his  mane. 

Since  as  he  hard  the  gaizles  cry ; 

Bot  than,  or  he  came  in  againe. 

The  calfes  brak  louse  and  soukit  the  ky. 

The  calfes  and  ky  met  in  the  lone, 

The  man  ran  with  ane  rung  to  red  ; 
Than  thair  comes  ane  ilUwillie  kow 
And  brodit  his  buttock  quhile  that  it  bled. 
Than  up  he  tuik  ane  rok  of  tow. 

And  he  satt  down  to  sey  the  spinning ; 

I  trow  he  loutit  ow’re  neir  the  lowe ; 
Quo’  he,  this  wark  hes  an  ill  beginning. 

He  w^as  equally  reckless  and  unfor¬ 
tunate  in  every  other  part  of  his 
domestic  economy, — burnt  the  kiln 
with  the  corn,  lost  or  destroyed 
every  thing  left  under  his  charge, 
and  falling  in  the  fire,  raised  a  bump 
on  his  skull,  which  Spurzheim  has 
not  describetl. 

Than  up  he  gat  on  ane  know-head 
On  the  gudew'yfe  to  cry  and  schout ; 
Scho  hard  him  as  scho  hard  him  nocht, 
Bot  stoutlie  steir’d  the  stottis  about ; 
Scho  draif  the  day  unto  the  nicht, 

Scho  lowsit  the  pleugh,  and  syne  cam 
hame ; 

Scho  fand  all  WTang  that  sould  bene  richt, 
1  trow  the  man  thocht  richt  grit  schame. 

He  acknowledges  his  errors  of 
opinion,  and  also  his  misconduct ; 
but  she  insists  that  he  shall  continue 
in  his  new  situation ;  and  on  his 
refusal,  she  threatens  him  with  a 
cudgel.  •  This  might  be  imagined 
as  indicating  that  she  possessed  the 
organ  of  coinbativeness ;  but  we  are 
rather  inclined  to  consider  it  a  ruse, 
proceeding  from  her  cunning,  al¬ 
though  it  certainly  implied  courage. 

When  we  attempt  to  investigate 
the  character  of  the  unknown  poet, 
to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  "this 
humorous  ebullition,  we  find  bun 
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possessed  of  the  requisites  for  a  ge¬ 
nuine  child  of  the  Muses ;  he  has 
ideality,  or  imagination,  individuali¬ 
ty,  comparison,  causally,  and  wit ; 
the  organs  of  all  which  seem  to  be 
ample.  Of  his  individuality,  or  fa¬ 
culty  of  observing,  we  cannot  omit 
v'liat  appears  a  most  felicitous  in¬ 
stance.  In  describing  the  sow  eating 
up  the  contents  of  the  kirn,  the  poet 
says, 

“And  ay  scho  winkit,  and  ay  scho  drank.” 

Those  who  have  ever  contemplated 
this  animal  at  her  breakfast,  will  at 
once  acknowledge  the  happiness  of 
the  expression  **  winkit,**  and  the 
graphic  fidelity  of  the  description. 
If  Mr  Thomson  thought  that  the 
line  in  Duncan  Gray,  where  the  de¬ 
spairing  lover 

“  Spak*  o’  louping  o’er  a  linn,” 

ought  to  make  Burns*s  name  immor¬ 
tal,  although  he  had  never  written 
another,  we  do  think,  the  line  last 
quoted  from  the  Wife  of  Auchter- 
inuchtie  ought  at  least  to  have  re¬ 
scued  the  author's  name  from  obli¬ 
vion,  and  yet  it  has  failed  of  this 
effect.  Poor  encouragement  for  the 
sons  of  song ! 

Either  Allan  Ramsay,  or  his  cor¬ 
respondent,  Hamilton  of  Gilbertfield, 
we  have  forgot  which,  has  said,  that 
“  thrice  of  a*  thing’s  aye  thought 
sonsy  and  we  have  a  national  pro¬ 
verb  of  nearly  similar  import :  under 
the  sanction  of  these  authorities,  w'e 
shall  take  the  liberty  of  introducing 
a  third  popular  ballad,  by  a  nameless 
author,  to  the  notice  of  our  readers. 

“  Tak’  your  auld  cloak  about'ye,” 

is  among  the  finest  rural  songs  of  the 
olden-time ;  and  whoever  was  the 
author,  we  find  it  quoted  by  Shake¬ 
speare  in  his  Othello,  as  popular  at 
that  period ;  hence  there  is  reason 
for  b(  lieving  it  considerably  anterior 
to  his  era.  This  ballad  is  worthy  of 
criticism,  merely  as  a  literary  compo¬ 
sition  ;  but,  for  the  sake  of  brevity, 
and  in  conformity  with  our  plan,  we 
shall  consider  it  only  as  illustrative 
of  Phrenological  principles.  As  in 
oiu*  former  subject  of  criticism,  the 
^ife  is  here  also  the  heroine  and 
conqueror,  but  there  is  a  decided 
difference,  between  the  two  charac¬ 
ters.  The  Wife  of  Auchtermuchtie 
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wrought  by  stratagem  and  deceit ; 
but  Bell  “  is  open,  bold,  and  brave 
there  is  (if  we  may  be  allowed  the 
expression,  without  the  accusation  of 
making  a  bull)  a  frank  manliness  of 
character  about  her,  which  com¬ 
mands  our  respect.  After  what  has 
been  already  said,  we  shall,  in  ge¬ 
neral,  trust  to  the  reader  for  the 
application  of  our  observations,  excc]U 
wliere  we  happen  to  illustrate  some 
Phrenological  organ,  not  yet  men¬ 
tioned  in  this  lucubration.  Bell  was 
not,  like  some  wives  of  our  acquaint¬ 
ance,  influenced  by  caprice ;  she  had 
good  reasons  for  the  request,  or  ra¬ 
ther  command,  which  gives  title  to, 
and  forms  the  burden  of  the  song. 
It  was  winter,  and 

“  The  rain  rain’d  cauld, 

And  frost  and  snaw  on  ilka  hill ; 

And  Boreas,  wi’  his  blasts  sae  bauld, 

Was  threatening  a’  our  kye  to  kill  : 
Then  Bell,  my  wife,  w’ha  lo’cs  nae  strife, 
She  said  to  me  right  hastily, 

‘  Rise  up,  gudeman,  save  Cromie’s  life,— 
And  tak’  your  auld  cloak  about  ye.’  ” 

In  this  stanza,  the  poet  artfully 
developes  part  of  both  husband’s  and 
wife’s  character.  She  appears  to  be 
one  who  speaks  and  acts  with  promp¬ 
titude  ;  for  she  addresses  her  hus¬ 
band  in  haste :  **  Rise  up,  gudeman  !” 
Few  who  have  lived  in  a  house  where 
the  grey  mare  was  the  better  horse,  as 
was  obviously  the  case  here,  but  can 
fancy  they  hear  the  tone  in  which 
this  was  uttered  ;  yet  the  urgency  of 
the  case  was  a  sufficient  apology  for 
Bell;  and  the  gudeman,  although 
living  under  petticoat  government, 
conscientiously  acknowledges  that  she 
bore  her  honours  meekly,  and  that 
she  “  lo'ed  nae  strife.” 

This  voluntary  testimony  to  her 
pacific  disposition  does  much  credit 
to  both.  “  Because  it  is,”  or,  “  be¬ 
cause  I  will,”  are  often  given  sarcas¬ 
tically  as  a  woman’s  reasons  ;  Bell 
has  far  better,  and  such  as  do  honour 
to  her,  as  a  sensible  woman  and 
thrifty  housewife, 

“  My  Cromie  is  a  usefu’  cow. 

And  she  is  come  of  a  good  kind  ; 

Aft  has  she  wfit  the  bairns’  mou*, 

And  I  ani  laith  that  she  shtnild  tyne.” 

Here  we  may  observe,  that  Bell'a 
comprehensive  mind  readily,  and  in 
natural  order,  adduces  the  reasons 
for  urging  her  request :  first,  the  uti- 
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lity  of  the  animal ;  next,  her  value, 
as  being  of  a  particular  and  choice 
breed.  As  there  is  no  reason  for  sup¬ 
posing  that  Agricultural  Societies 
were  then  instituted,  and  no  pre¬ 
miums  for  prize-cattle,  this  is  an  in¬ 
controvertible  proof  that  Bell  was  a 
Spurzheimite,  in  so  far  as  the  im¬ 
provement  of  horned  cattle  was  con¬ 
cerned,  and  Cromie  was  probably  a 
cross-breed,  produced  by  great  care ; 
at  any  rate,  the  assertion  that  she 
was  “  come  of  a  good  kind,*’  proves, 
that  Bell  knew  some  of  the  species  to 
be  inferior  to  others,  a  decree  of 
knowledge  still  very  imperfectly  un¬ 
derstood.  We  have  next  her  grati¬ 
tude  to  the  poor  dumb  animal : 

“  Aft  has  she  wat  the  bairns*  mou*.** 

She  also  studies  domestic  economy, 
and  is  anxious  that  no  part  of  their 
property  should  be  lost.  She  urges 
her  husband  by  the  powerful  argu¬ 
ment,  that 

“  Sloth  never  made  a  gracious  end.” 

Hence  we  see,  that  she  was  the  vir¬ 
tuous  woman  described  by  the  East¬ 
ern  monarch,  who  “  eats  not  the 
bread  of  idleness,**  and  “  looks  well 
to  her  herds.”  The  dialogue  which 
now  takes  place  between  the  couple 
is  highly  discriminative  and  charac¬ 
teristic  : 

“  My  clonk  was  ance  a  good  gray  cloak, 

\Vhen  it  was  fitting  for  my  wear  ; 

But  now  it’s  scantly  worth  a  groat, 

For  I  have  worn’t  this  thirty  year  ; 
Let’s  spend  the  gear  that  we  have  won, 

We  little  ken  the  day  we’ll  die : 

Then  I’ll  be  proud,  since  I  have  sworn 

To  have  a  new  cloak  about  me.’* 

The  husband  here  employs  a  good 
argument,  but  exceedingly  ill-timed ; 
when  the  cow’s  life  was  in  danger, 
there  was  not  time  for  providing  him 
with  a  new  cloak.  But  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  subject 
of  a  new  cloak  had  been  previously 
discussed  between  the  parties ;  and 
that,  like  the  couple  with  the  flitch 
of  bacon,  they  had  already  “  had  a 
hundred  words  about  it.”  His  ar¬ 
guments  are  specious,  rather  than 
solid,  and  warrant  us  in  supposing 
that  the  organs  of  self-esteem,  love 
of  approbation,  and  some  others  of 
evil  tendency,  were  largely  deve¬ 
loped  on  his  occiput ;  and  wc  also 
find  a  quality  which  may  be  igno- 
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rantly  considered  as  firmness,  namely 
obstinacy  in  adhering  to  his  first  re¬ 
solve.  To  all  which  she  replies  : 

“In  days  when  our  King  Robert  rang, 
His  trews  they  cost  but  half  a-crown  ; 
He  said  they  were  a  groat  o’er  dear. 

And  ca’d  the  taylor  thief  and  loon. 

He  was  the  king  that  wore  a  crown. 

And  thou’rt  a  man  of  laigh  degiee  ; 

*Tis  pride  puts  a’  the  country  down, 

Sae  tak’  thy  auld  cloak  about  thee.” 

Although  a  digression,  we  cannot 
here  avoid  remarking  a  curious  fact, 
namely,  the  suspicious  prejudices  in¬ 
dulged  against  the  knights  of  the 
thimble,  and  which  it  is  evident  had 
the  sanction  of  royal  example.  It  is 
not  said  whether  the  royal  snip  was 
accused  of  overcharge  in  the  price, 
or  of  cabbaging  the  cloth  ;  but  at 
any  rate,  it  proves,  that,  like  most  of 
the  retainers  of  a  court,  the  hero  of 
the  bodkin  wished  to  appropriate 
candle-ends  and  cheese-parings.  Re¬ 
turning  to  our  subject,  llell  still  pre¬ 
serves  the  consistency  of  her  charac¬ 
ter  as  an  economist,  and  asserts  that 
pride,  by  which  she  means  vanity  in 
gaudy,  or  costly  apparel,  is  the  ruin 
of  the  country.  The  husband's  re¬ 
ply  to  this  confirms  what  she  had 
asserted ;  for  he  urges  how  his 
neighbours  are  “  girded  gallantly 
which  shows  that  fashion  had  then 
an  influence  as  baneful  and  unbound¬ 
ed  as  at  the  present  day.  Bell  has 
prudently  reserved  her  strongest  ar¬ 
gument  for  the  last,  and  now  touches 
a  string,  which  vibrates  in  unison 
with  her  sentiments : 

“  Gudeman,  I  wat  ’lis  thirty  years 
Since  we  did  ane  anither  ken  ; 

And  we  have  had  between  us  twa 
Of  lads  and  bonny  lasses  ten  ; 

Now  they  are  women  grown  and  men, 

I  wish  and  pray  well  may  they  be  ; 
And  if  you’d  prove  a  good  husl)and, 

E’en  tak’  your  auld  cloak  about  ye.” 

How  much  domestic  happiness  is 
here  expressed  in  eight  lines !  It 
were  worthy  of  Wilkie’s  pencil  to 
picture  this  scene  of  connubial  feli¬ 
city  ;  the  persuasive  smile  on  Bell  s 
countenance,  and  the  yielding  com¬ 
placency  of  her  husband,  as  she  art¬ 
fully  reminds  him  of  “  days  gone 
by.”  It  is  a  scene  which  fancy  de¬ 
lights  to  contemplate.  Those  in 
wedded  life,  whose  sun  has  passcii 
the  meridian,  must  feel  an  interest 
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in  it ;  and  those  who  are  yet  basking 
in  the  beams  of  a  honey-moon,  must 
look  forward  with  pleased  anticipa¬ 
tion  to  the  period 

When  youth  is  all  o’er. 

And  they’ll  live  in  friendship  when  pas¬ 
sion's  no  more.” 

Wc  have  here  another  display  of 
this  happy  pair’s  propensities  ;  the 
number  of  their  family  plainly  indi¬ 
cates,  that  the  faculty  which  Spurz- 
heim  has  honoured,  by  placing  it  at 
the  head  of  his  list,  was  powerful, 
and  long  retained  its  influence  over 
both  ;  and  also,  that  the  next  in  or¬ 
der  still  continued  to  operate  on 
tlieir  minds.  Her  allusions  to  days 
of  yore,  and  her  appeal  to  his  present 
feelings,  are  not  made  in  vain ;  she 
observes  their  effect,  and  follows  up 
her  master-stroke ;  she  no  longer 

seeks  to  command,  but  attempts  to 
persuade ;  thereby  affording  an  im¬ 
portant  lesson  in  wedded  life  :  while 
she  was  imperious,  he  continued  ob¬ 
stinate  ;  but  no  sooner  does  she  aim 
at  touching  his  heart,  rather  than 
convincing  his  head,  than  he  is  all 
condescension,  frankly  acknowledg- 

U\^ 

“  Nought’s  to  be  won  at  woman’s  hand, 
Unless  ye  gi’e  her  a*  the  plea ; 

Then  I’ll  leave  att‘  where  I  began, 

And  tak*  my  auld  cloak  ^bout  me.” 

From  the  skill  which  this  unknown 
author  has  evinced  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  the  little  incident  on  which 
bis  ballad  is  founded,  it  is  obvious 
that  he  was  intimately  acquainted 
with  the  organs  which  inspire  our 
passions  and  feelings ;  and  that  a 
comedy  from  his  pen,  upon  the  mo- 
‘Icl  of  Allan  llams'^'s,  would  have 
been  of  great  value,  both  for  its  de¬ 
lineations  of  manners  and  illustra¬ 
tions  of  mind. 

In  turning  over  the  volume  of  old 
ballads  from  which  we  have  made 
these  extracts,  we  observed  several 
others,  on  very  different  subjects,  all 
by  anonymous  authors,  rich  in  Phren- 
ological  lore ;  such  as  **  The  Babes 
the  Wood,’*  ‘‘  Barbara  Allan,” 


and  Fy,  let  us  a*  to  the  Bridal.” 
This  last  is  a  mine  of  sterling  ore, 
which  is  worthy  of  attention,  as  it 
presents  a  variety  of  characters  sel¬ 
dom  to  be  found  in  the  grouping  of 
a  single  picture  ;  and  although  many 
of  (hem  are  delineated  only  by  a 
slight  Stroke,  it  is  the  outline  of  a 

profile,  which  exhibits  all  the  pro¬ 
minent  features  at  a  glance  ;  and  we 
warmly  recommend  it  to  all  amateurs 
in  Phrenological  studies. 

For  our  own  part,  if  we  have  at¬ 
tempted  to  pluck  a  leaf  from  Spurz- 
heim’s  laurels,  in  disproving  his 
claim  to  originality,  we  trust  he  will 
candidly  acknowledge  it  far  more 
than  counterbalanced,  by  the  feathers 
which  we  have  placed  in  the  cap  of 
his  system,  in  our  foregoing  illustra¬ 
tions.  The  productions  we  have  se¬ 
lected  for  analysis  are  all  different, 
and  in  some  degree  resemble  tra¬ 
gedy,  comedy,  and  farce,  exhibiting 
a  tenant  for  nearly  every  department, 
in  his  plan  of  the  human  cranium, 
and  some  for  which  he  has  found  no 
place,  although  they  seem  equally 
well  entitled  to  a  distinct  apartment. 
But  as  not  only  the  new  worlds  but 
a  large  portion  of  the  old,  is  still  un¬ 
explored,  we  must  not  expect  a  com¬ 
plete  topography  of  the  brain  in  a 
first  attempt ;  especially  as  all  for¬ 
mer  charts  are  probably  lost.  Yet 
much  may  be  hoped  in  this  age,  so 
prolific  in  discovery.  Telescopes,  and 
good  eyes,  have  now  discovered 
roads,  towns,  and  streets,  in  the 
moon  ;  and  a  philosoplier  has  assert¬ 
ed,  that  an  entrance  may  be  made  at 
the  poles,  by  which  we  can  approach 
the  centre  of  gravity  :  we  may  there¬ 
fore  indulge  the  rational  hope  of 
news  from  the  very  interior  of  terra 
Jirma  ;  and  also  of  having  a  ground- 
plan  of  the  man-of-the-moon’s  pa¬ 
lace  ;  and  by  that  time  we  may  also 
expect,  that  the  Craniologists  will 
have  searched  the  human  brain  to 
the  very  “  benmost  bore and  that 
proper  chambers  will  be  provided  for 
those  passions,  propensities,  and  feel¬ 
ings,  which  have  good  reason  for 
complaining  of  neglect  under  the 
present  arrangement. 
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Having  arrived  safely  in  England, 
after  an  absence  of  fifteen  years,  on 
the  first  day  of  April  one  thousand 
seven  hundred  and  ninety-six,  I  set 
out  from  London  to  visit  the  Fens  of 
Lincolnshire,  where  I  was  born,  and 
w’here  i  had,  at  that  time,  some  re¬ 
lations  still  living.  We  supped  at 
Buntingford,  breakfasted  at  Stilton, 
dined  at  Spalding,  and  so  on  ;  at  all 
wdiich  places  we  had  short  meals, 
long  bills,  and  impudent  waiters, — 
we  had  also  drunken  coachmen, 
sleepy  guards,  and  all  the  other  evils 
incident  to  stage-coach  travellers. 
Among  the  inside  passengers,  we 
had  a  Cockney  lady,  posting  away 
to  Louth,  to  visit  some  of  her  hus¬ 
band's  kindred;  but  she  dreaded  the 
Fens,  the  nasty  Fens, — Oh  dear ! 
1)0  w  should  she  ever  get  out  of  those 
tlismal  places !”  “  At  present.  Ma¬ 

dam,”  said  I,  there  is  no  danger  ; 
we  are  not  yet  in  those  dreadful 
Fens  ;  it  is  great  folly  to  anticipate 
misfortune  ;  call  up  your  courage, 
for,  perhaps,  the  mischief  may  not 
be  so  great  as  you  imagine.”  “  Oh  !” 
said  she,  “  but  thousands  die  there 
every  year  of  the  ague ;  the  fogs  are 
almost  impenetrable ;  the  croaking 
of  the  frogs  is  horrid ;  the  earth  tot¬ 
ters  under  your  step ;  the  people 
l)ave  yellow  bellies,  wash  their  clothes 
in  pig’s  dung,  and  burn  turf :  now 
all  this  is  true,  for  1  have  been  told 
it  by  scores  of  people  who  were  born 
in  that  pestilential  quagmire.”  And 
yet,”  said  I,  “  many  persons  live 
there.”  ‘‘Beca\ise,”she  replied,  ‘Hhey 
cannot  help  themselves ;  people  must 
all  live  somewhere,  and  if  they  are 
born  in  such  filthy  places,  they  know 
no  better,  and  are  worthy  of  our  com¬ 
miseration,  or  ought  to  be  pitied  for 
their  misfortunes.”  “  I  believe,” 
said  I,  **  that  Louth,  and  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  are  about  as  pleasant  as 
any  other  part  of  England  ;  however 
1  am  glad.  Madam,  that  you  had  the 
good  fortune  to  be  born  elsewhere.” 
“I  was  born,” said  she,  ‘'in  London. 
“  And  know  very  little  about  any 
part  of  the  country,  I  presume,^* 
said  a  Quaker,  who  sat  on  her  right ; 
“  but  didst  thou  never  hear  any  one 
talk  about  the  fogs,  and  JUth,  and 


fevers,  and  the  plagues  of  different 
kinds, — of  the  robberies,  the  whore- 
dams,  and  the  viurders, — of  the  dis¬ 
mal  dark  days,  the  gloomy  nights, 
and  the  thousands  of  other  nuisances 
to  which  Mv  native  place  is  said  to 
be  subject  ?”  “  Such  things  I  have 
heard,”  said  she,  “  but  I  know  tliat 
they  are  often,  if  not  entirely  false, 
at  least  most  astonishingly  exaggera¬ 
ted.’*  “  Thou  art  right,”  replied  A- 
minadab  ;  “  and  for  thy  comfort  and 
encouragement,  I  can  assure  thee, 
that  the  accounts  which  thou  hast 
heard  about  mp  native  place,  for  1 
was  born  at  Louth,  are  equally  un¬ 
founded,  and  deserve  to  be  treated 
only  as  the  tittle-tattle  of  weak  minds, 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  particular 
spots  of  earth,  and  as  deserving  of  no 
credit  as  to  their  general  veracity.” 
Things  were  in  this  state  when  we 
arrived  at  Boston  ;  at  which  place  I 
took  up  my  abode  for  a  few  weeks, 
and  left  the  remainder  of  the  party 
to  proceed  onward  through  the  Fens, 
to  the  end  of  their  journey.  I  hired, 
during  my  stay,  a  couple  of  rooms  in 
AV^orragate,  of  Mrs  Bloomfield  ;  you 
remember,  1  suppose,  poor  Mrs 
Bloomfield  and  her  musical  husband. 
I  shall  never  forget  their  baby,  their 
first  born  ;  poor  baby,  how  unfortu¬ 
nate  for  its  existence  that  it  had 
such  silly  parents  !  How  the  mother 
used  to  gorge  the  little  wretch  with 
food  !  one  bowlful  of  milk  after  ano¬ 
ther  were  duly  adminstered  every 
hour,  till  its  body  was  like  a  barrel, 
and  its  eyes  were  ready  to  burst  from 
their  sockets, — poor  thing,  how  it 
choaked  and  gasj^d  !  it  was  literally 
killed  with  too  much  kindness.  The 
baby  became  sick,  and  they  mourned 
over  it, — it  died,  and  they  wept  for 
it.  The  next  morning,  she  entered 
my  room — “  Would  you  believe  it.^ 
said  she,  “my  dear,  little,  sweet, 
pretty  infant,  expired  in  the  night, 
without  our  knowing  anything  about 
the  matter,  or  when  or  now^  it  hap¬ 
pened  !  I  discovered  that  it  was  a 
corpse,  because  I  felt  for  it,  and 
found  it  as  cold  as  a  lump  of  ice.  1 
was  frighted,  and  I  screamed  aloud , 
my  husband  awoke.  ‘  What  I*'®, 
matter^  Sally  ?*  said  he.  ‘  Hu . 
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said  1,  ‘  the  baby  is  dead  !*  *  Dead  !’ 
said  he.  ‘  Yes,’  said  I.  ^  Are  you 
sure  ?’  said  he.  ‘  Sure  !*  said  I ; 

‘  why,  if  you  feel,  Richard,  its  hand 
is  as  cold  as  clay  !’  ‘  Indeed  it  is,* 

said  he.  ‘  Yes,’  said  I.  '  It  is,’  said 
he.  ‘  Yes/  said  I.  ‘  Then  put  it 
next  the  wall,’  said  he.  ‘  I  will,’ 
said  I ;  and  then  we  slept  till  morn- 
ing;  but,  when  we  awoke,  the  baby 
was  as  black  as  my  hat !  and  stT  ugly  ! 
and  as  dead  as  a  stone ; — poor  thing, 
})oor  child,  poor  baby !  it  must  be 
i)uried  on  Wednesday,  at  three  o’¬ 
clock  in  the  afternoon.  But,  Sir,” 
she  continued,  I  have  a  very  great 
favour  to  beg, — will  you  be  so  kind 
and  so  obliging  as  to  lend  my  dear 
Mr  Boomfield  your  best  suit  of  black, 
to  attend  the  funeral  in  ?”  I  com¬ 
plied  ;  and  after  thanking  me,  and 
having  made  about  fifty  curtsies,  she 
left  the  room,  wringing  her  hands, 
and  sorely  lamenting  the  loss  of  her 
sweet  little  baby.  Five  minutes  af¬ 
terwards  1  heard  her  laughing  ob¬ 
streperously  at  the  tricks  of  a  mag¬ 
pie  ;  and  shortly  afterwards  she  was 
beating  the  servant-maid,  because 
the  tea-kettle  had  a  hole  in  it,  and 
had  put  out  the  kitchen  fire.  “  What 
a  changeable  creature,”  exclaimed  1, 

“  is  a  woman  !”  but  thou  must  know, 
gentle  reader,  that  I  am  a  bachelor 
of  upwards  of  forty  years,  and  begin 
to  have  some  peculiarities. 

1  found  the  country  all  about  Bos¬ 
ton  much  improved  during  my  ab¬ 
sence  ;  for  what,  twenty  years  back, 
was  only  a  swamp,  and  where,  in 
winter  time,  when  a  boy,  I  had  often 
rowed  a  boat,  was  now  firm,  solid, 
arable  land,  or  else  rich  pasture, 
covered  with  sheep  and  oxen,  fatten¬ 
ing  for  the  London  market.  “These,” 
said  I,  **  are  pleasing  prospects  ; 
they  pourtray,  in  lively  colours,  the 
industry  of  the  inhabitants,  and 
show  the  rising  wealth  and  prosperity 
of  the  country.”  When  1  looked 
round  Boston,  1  found  its  markets 
larger ;  the  number  of  its  inhabi¬ 
tants  was  much  increased  ;  its  har¬ 
bour  was  improved  ;  its  list  of  ship¬ 
ping  much  lengthened,  and  the  mass 
ofwealth  much  greater.  But  although 
there  were  more  merchants  than 
formerly,  there  was  also  a  greater 
number  of  paupers,  a  greater  num¬ 
ber  of  distressed  tradesmen,  a  greater 
number  in  the  poor-house,  and  many 
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in  the  jail.  Then  in  what  docs  more 
wealth  and  improvement  consist  ? 
About  this  time  the  cottager  and  the 
day-labourer  w'ere  driven,  by  the 
farmers,  from  the  villages  to  the 
neighbouring  market-towns,  to  live 
by  their  heads  instead  of  their  hands. 
Many  also  flocked  to  the  manufactu¬ 
ring  districts,  and  exchanged  the 
plough  for  the  spindle, — left  the  re¬ 
freshing  breeze  for  the  stench  of  the 
loom — the  sweet-scented  herbage  for 
the  smell  of  wool  and  cotton. 

In  a  day  or  two  1  began  to  think 
about  my  relations ;  my  brother  John 
resided  at  Frith-bank,  a  distance  of 
two  miles,  and  1  arose  rather  early 
in  the  morning,  to  walk  to  his  house. 
When  I  arrived,  he  was  in  his  fields ; 
his  wife  had  heard  her  husband 
mehiion  me,  but  she  did  not  know 
me ;  her  husband  w’ould  be  home 
soon,  and  I  might  wait,  if  I  thought 
it  proper  to  do  so.  Upon  the  whole, 
my  reception  was  not  very  gratify¬ 
ing  to  my  feelings.  I  sat  down,  and 
chatted  with  the  children,  till  the 
breakfast  was  brought  in,  but  1  w’as 
not  invited  to  the  table ;  the  tea  and 
cakes,  however,  were  soon  dispatch¬ 
ed  by  my  worthy  sister-in-law  and 
her  family,  and  about  half  an  hour 
afterwards  my  brother  came  in.  He 
was  glad  to  see  me,  shook  my  hand, 
said  1  looked  older,  inquired  what 
had  brought  me  to  Lincolnshire,  and 
concluded  by  asking  me  to  dine  w  ith 
him  the  next  Sunday  ; — he  was  very 
busy,  or  else  he  would  have  invited 
me  to  dinner  that  day ;  hoped  I 
would  excuse  him,  and  bade  me  a 
good-morning.  I  left  them,  and, 
on  my  return,  I  called  at  the  Gowt- 
house,  to  ask  after  my  old  friend  Mr 
Stevenson.  1  shall  never  forget  how 
rejoiced  he  was  to  see  me, — yes, 
and  so  was  his  wife.  “  Have  you 
had  breakfast?”  “  No.”  “  Nor 
have  we and  she  gave  orders  to 
the  servant  to  bring  in  the  coffee, 
told  her  to  boil  some  eggs,  and  ever 
and  anon  they  pressed  my  hand, 
bade  me  welcome,  and  urged  me  to 
eat ;  but  for  that  there  was  no  need, 
for  my  appetite  was  in  excellent  or¬ 
der,  and  1  did  ample  justice  to  their 
good  cheer.  They  both  remarked 
how  healthy  I  looked,  begged  I 
would  spend  the  day  with  them,  or 
two  or  three  if  I  could  spare  the 
time :  “  But,”  said  Mr  Stevenson, 
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have  you  seen  your  brother  John?*'  maun  stop  all  neet  wi’  us  ;  I’m  go- 
I  informed  him  that  I  had,  and  that  ing  to  get  some  fish  for  your  supper, 
I  could  account  for  the  cold  recep-  and  you  can  sleep  wi’  our  servant 
tion  I  met  with  in  no  other  way  lad  i'  the  garret ;  it’s  a  good  fiock- 
than  the  following,  viz. :  that  as  I  bed,  and  I  dare  say  ye  have  slept  on 
was  only  in  a  plain  dress,  my  ap-  a  much  worse  before  now."  I  told 
pearance  might  possibly  indicate,  to  him,  that,  from  custom,  I  never  ate 
these  good  people,  that  I  might  want  any  supper  ;  and  as  for  the  bed,  I 
to  draw  upon  my  brother’s  purse  ;  could  not  accept  it,  because  I  made 
however,  1  had  certainly  no  such  it  a  rule  always  to  sleep  alone ; 
intentions,  having  accumulated  as  therefore,  after  tea,  I  should  be 
much  money,  during  my  residence  greatly  obliged  if  he  would  favour 
in  the  West  Indies,  as  any  reason-  me  with  his  company  at  the  IkUy 
ble  man  could  ever  wish  to  possess,  where  I  should  bespeak  a  bed,  and 
1  concluded  by  informing  them  that  that  I  would,  if  he  pleased,  treat 
I  was  invited  to  dine  with  my  brother  him  to  a  mug  of  their  strong  beer, 
on  thefollowing  Sunday;  they  smiled.  He  was  willing  to  accompany  me — 
and  I  could  not  avoid  remarking,  that  ‘‘  But  zounds  !  Bella,’’  he  exclaim- 
the  ties  of  friendbhip  arc  sometimes  ed,  “  what  a  pity  it  is  we  have  none 
stronger  than  the  ties  of  bloo»l ;  1  o’  the  smuggled  gin  left,  to  gee  thy 
thought,  moreover,  that  there  are  brother  a  drop  before  we  go  to  the 
people  who  have  souls,  and  others  ale-house!  for  ^Irs  ■Mulligrum’s  beer, 
who  have  no  souls  ;  and  this,  I  am  thee  know’s,  is  only  a  kind  of  rol-ptt 
sure,  is  what  any  one  may  believe,  sort  o’  stuff;  1  think  he’ll  hardly 
without  any  manner  of  doubt  or  like  it,  and  especially  if  he’s  been 
scruple.  In  the  afternoon  I  strolled  used  to  drink  wine,  or  grog,  or  the 
as  far  as  Fishtoft,  to  see  my  sister  like  o’  these  things.’’  I  persuaded 
Isabella ;  poor  woman  !  she  either  my  worthy  relative  to  drink  gin ; 
W’as,  or  else  pretended  to  be,  glad  to  and  as  it  cost  him  nothing,  he  drank 
see  me ;  but  as  she  and  her  hus-  pretty  freely ;  as  freely,  I  suppose, 
band  were  both  of  them  extremely  as  if  it  had  been  smuggled^  as  per- 
vulgar,  and  in  a  state  of  excessive  haps  it  was ;  and  when  he  rose  to 
ignorance,  I  had  some  difficulty  in  leave  me,  at  nine  o’clock,  his  gene- 
unravelling  their  real  sentiments.  I  rosity  w^as  awakened  to  such  a  pitch, 
soon  perceived  that  their  principal  that  he  absolutely  pulled  out  six- 
desire  was  to  ascertain  whether  I  had  pence,  and  laid  it  on  the  table,  to 
brought  home  any  money  with  me ;  pay  for  my  night’s  lodging ;  he 
and  they  appeared  to  be  somewhat  also  insisted  that  I  should  break- 
embarrassed  to  know  how  to  act.  fast  with  them  the  next  morning. 
Her  husband  informed  me  that  he  The  sixpence  1  immediately  gave  to 
was  worth  a  thousand  pounds,  at  some  poor  labourers,  who  were  sit- 
least,  and  that  he  did  not  owe  a  ting  on  the  long-settle,  to  drink  our 
single  farthing  in  the  world ;  but,’*  healths,  which  vexed  him  sorely, 
said  he,  “  folks  who  travel,  and  wear  **  1  should  not  wonder,  brother,"  said 
fine  clothes,  like  yours,  brother,  sel-  he,  “  if  you  were  to  die  in  a  work- 
dom  save  much.  A  rolling  stone,  as  house, — why,  you  regard  a  sixpence 
my  poor  grandmother  used  to  say,  as  a  thing  of  no  value ;  but  let  me 
never  gathers  any  moss.”  This  was  tell  you,  that  two  sixpences  make  a 
a  hard  hit,  but  the  lout  missed  his  shilling,  and  twenty  shillings  a 
aim  ;  I  was  an  old  bird,  and  w^as  not  pound,  which  is,  do  you  mind  me, 
to  be  caught  with  chaff.  As  to  my  the  seedling  of  a  hundred.  Besides, 
circumstances,  I  begged  they  would  I  have  drank  ten  three-penny  glasses 
make  themselves  easy  on  that  score,  of  gin  myself,  and  you’ve  had  four ; 
as  1  could  assure  them  that  I  had  so  that  the  reck’ning  is  three  and 
no  intention  of  borrowing  any  money  sixpence,  without  the  bed,  for  which 
from  them  ;  and  with  respect  to  my  Molly  here  will  charge  ye  at  least 
supper  and  a  bed,  I  supposed  they  fourpence ;  but  I’ll  send  our  lad  i 
might  both  be  had  for  a  moderate  the  morning  to  clean  your  boots,  and 
sum  at  the  public  house,  the  sign  of  so,  Molly,  ye  need  not  get  John  Megs, 
the  Bell,  close  by.  “  Oh !  blood  the  sexton,  to  clean  ^em,  and  that 
and  ’ounds,”  said  my  brother,  **  ye  will  save  twopence,  you  know  ;  ^ 
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j;ood-neet;  gee  us  your  hand  ,•  good- 
iieet,  1  say,  and  at  seven  o'clock  i’ 
th’  morning  we'll  Iia'  the  breakfast 
ready  for  you."  On  the  breakfast- 
table  was  some  tea  and  toast,  and  on 
a  side-table,  without  a  cloth,  there 
was  a  large  piece  of  fat  bacon,  a 
])iece  of  hard  cheese,  and  a  very 
coarse  loaf  of  bread.  My  male  re¬ 
lation  had  just  returned  from  the 
fields,  and  was  cramming  down  large 
junks  of  the  bacon,  with  enormous 
mouthfuls  of  the  bread  ;  and  after 
about  half  an  hour’s  hard  exercise  in 
this  way,  he  turned  to  the  tea-table, 
and  finished  his  morning’s  meal  by 
gulping  dow’n  three  or  four  large 
bowls-full  of  tea.  I  inquired  for  a 
new-laid  egg  ;  but  my  sister  inform¬ 
ed  me  that  eggs  were  too  expensive 
for  them  to  eat — “  for,”  said  she, 
“  they  are  seven  for  sixpence.”  How¬ 
ever,  she  picked  out  two  of  the  least 
she  could  find  in  the  basket,  and 
boiled  them  for  her  long-lost  brother. 
“  Of  what  use,"  said  1  to  myself, 
“  are  riches  to  people  wdio  deny 
themselves  almost  the  common  ne¬ 
cessaries  of  life  }  And  for  what  pur¬ 
pose  are  those  miserable,  childless 
wretches,  laying  up  such  stores,  ex¬ 
cept  it  be  to  keep  themselves  out  of 
the  poor-house,  where  they  would 
be  led  full  as  well  as  they  are  nowr 
led  out  of  it  ?"  Before  1  left  them,  I 
made  Isabella  a  present  of  a  gold 
watch,  which,  as  they  had  no  clock, 

1  thought  would  be  useful  to  her. 
Oh!  how  delighted  she  appeared! 
her  eyes  glistened  like  diamonds  ; — 
she  kissed  me,  looked  at  her  hus¬ 
band,  then  at  the  watch,  then  at  me, 
and  then  she  laid  it  on  the  table. 

It’s  a  pretty  thing,  sure  enough," 
said  her  husband ;  and  I'll  war¬ 
rant  it  cost  a  mort  o'  money  — but 
1  now  left  them  admiring  its  curious 
lace,  wondering  why  it  had  three 
hands,  and  listening  attentively  to 
its  lick  ;  and  1  have  little  doubt  but 
they  were  looking  at  it  till  dinner¬ 
time  ;  and,  moreover,  1  have  no 
doubt  that  my  sister  went  out  in  the 
afternoon,  to  show  it  to  a// her  neigh¬ 
bours. 

1  now  returned  to  my  lodgings 
at  Boston  ;  it  was  the  day  after  the 
funeral  of  Mrs  Boomfield's  baby, 
and  nearly  as  soon  as  I  arrived  she 
came  into  my  room  and  gave  me 
back  my  best  suit  of  black.  1  soon 


perceived  that  she  was  big  with  some 
wonderful  event,  and  that  she  w-as 
ready  to  burst  to  relate  it ;  so  1  de¬ 
sired  lier  to  take  a  seat,  and  she  im¬ 
mediately  complied  wdth  my  request. 
After  folding  her  long  and  brawny 
arms,  and  striking  one  with  the 
other,  now  looking  at  the  floor,  then 
at  the  ceiling,  and  fidgetting  about 
in  her  seat  for  a  considerable  time, 
she  began:  “  Do  you  know.  Sir, 
what  a  misfortune  has  happened  to 
us  this  forenoon  }  The  tea-kittle, 
you  know — yes,  the  kittle  was  old 
and  black,  and  it  runs  at  the  spout, 
and  is  very  shabby, — so  I  begged 
Mr  Boomfield  to  attend  at  Mr  Cave’s 
auction-sale  to-day,  to  buy  another 
kittle.  ‘  Do,  my  dear,'  said  I.  *  I 
will,'  said  he,  and  ho  did.  You 
know,"  continued  she,  “  Peter  AVedd 
the  butcher  ;  yes,  I’m  sure  you  do ; 
he  is  a  very  little  man,  and  lias  a 
shop  near  the  bridge,  next  door  to 
Mr  Bottomley  the  watch-maker,  and 
just  opposite  to  Mr  Popple  ton  the 
tailor.  Mr  Poppleton  is  a  very  large. 
Jut  man,  the  biggest  in  all  the  town, 
perhaps  in  all  the  country  ;  many 
persons  think  him  quite  a  sight,  and 
say  they  should  make  a  show  of  him; 
but  they  have  never  done  so,  and 
perhaps  his  wdfe  would  not  like  it. 
Now,  as  my  dear  Richard  Boomfield 
was  returning  from  the  sale  with 
the  kittle  in  his  hand,  who  should 
he  meet  with  but  Peter  VVedd  the 
butcher  ^  *  Why,  you  have  bought 

Cave's  tea-kittle,'  said  he.  ‘  Yes,' 
said  Richard,  *  1  have.'  ‘  Did  you 
buy  it  cheap  ?*  said  he.  *  As  cheap 
as  dirt,’  said  Richard.  *  1  thought 
no  body  would  bid  for  it,'  said  he. 
^  Why  said  Richard.  ‘  Because  it 
has  got  the  plague,'  said  he.  ‘  The 
plague  I’  said  Richard.  ‘  Yes,'  said 
he,  ‘  as  sure  as  you  are  alive,  Mr 
Boomfield.'  So  Richard  put  it  down 
in  the  street,  and  ran  home  and  left 
it ;  and  when  he  arrived, — ‘  Where 
.  is  the  kittle,  my  dear  ?’  said  1.  ‘  I 
have  left  it,'  said  he.  ‘  But  where?' 
said  I.  ‘In  the  street,'  said  he. 
'  Then  I’ll  fetch  it,'  said  I.  ‘  Not 
for  the  world,  said  he.  ‘  And  why 
not?'  said  I.  ‘  Why,  Sally,  my 
dear,'  said  he,  ‘  it  has  got  the  plague.' 
‘  The  plague  1'  said  I.  ‘  Yes,'  said 
he.  *  But  who  told  you  so  ?'  said  I. 
‘  Peter  Wedd,'  said  ne.  And  so  you 
see,  Sir,  I  have  sent  the  old  kittle  to 
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Mr  Tonge,  the  brazier,  to  mend,  for  the  necessity  of  washing  for  hire.” 
we  cannot  live  without  a  kittle.  She  looked  at  me,  and  inquired,  as  I 
Why,  the  plaguey  kittle, — I  never  knew  her  name,  whether  I  resided 
before  heard  of  a  kittle  having  got  in  thf  neighbourhood  ?  1  answered 
the  plague — did  you,  Sir  ?**  **  No,”  in  the  negative,  when  she  appeared 
said  I.  **  But  it  is  true  enough,  or  confounded  ;  but  she  said  no  more, 
else,  you  know,  Mr  Wedd  must  have  I  now  walked  through  the  village, 
told  a  Jib.  Do  you  not  think,*'  she  saw  very  few  faces  that  I  knew,  and 
continued,  **  that  Dr  Snaith  can  cure  not  one  that  knew  me,  though  I  sa¬ 
lt?  I  think  he  can,  and  I'll  send  luted  several  by  their  names.  My 
my  dear  Richard  to  fetch  it  and  native  place  was  strange  to  me. 
off  she  went.  In  about  ten  minutes  “  Life,”  said  I,  is  but  a  dream, 
she  returned.  Why,  the  kittle  is  and  a  sleepy  one  too.  What  is  be¬ 
gone  !  somebody  has  taken  it  away!”  come  of  my  school-fellows,  and  my 
“Gone!”  said  1.  “  Yes,”  said  she ;  former  play-mates?  I  do  not  see 

Richard  went  to  fetch  it,  and  it  one  of  them — all  are  gone,  and  no- 
was  gone ;  but  I'll  have  a  new  one,  thing  remains  but  the  streets,  and 
and  Mr  Tonge  shall  make  it,  and  the  lanes,  and  the  fields,  where  I 
we'll  handsell  it  with  some  of  Mrs  once  played,  and,  in  the  spring, 
Magnus's  best  Congou,  as  soon  as  it  gathered  wild-flowers.”  After  taking 
comes  home;  and  I'll  beg  of  your  a  slight  repast  at  the  Inn,  I  returned 
honour  to  favour  us  with  your  good  again  to  my  sister,  who  was  rather 
company  on  that  very  self-same  even-  anxiously  expecting  me.  I  inquired 
ing,  and  we'll  be  as  merry  as  so  many  if  she  had  been  lately  at  Frith*bank,. 
crickets,  that  we  will.”  or  at  Fishtoft  ?  “  No,  Sir,”  said  she; 

The  ensuing  morning  I  wandered  “  I  am  poor,  and  they  despise  me, 
to  Silsey,  my  native  village,  to  pay  a  though  I  am  not  so  poor  as  either 
visit  to  itiy  sister  Martha,  who  resid-  jny  brother  John  or  my  sister  Isa- 
ed  there ;  she  was  married  to  a  la-  bella,  for  they  are  wretched  beyond 
bourer,  and  had  a  large  family  of  any  remedy ; — but  why  do  you  in-' 
small  children.  I  went  in,  and  found  quire  ?”  “  Because,”  said  I,  **  I 

her  washing  for  hire.  Not  expecting  have  been  at  both  these  places  lately, 
to  see  me,  she  did  not  know  me.  I  and  they  did  not  mention  your  name, 
begged  a  little  water  to  drink,  sat  Then  you  know  them?”  “  Yes, 
down,  and  began  to  talk  with  the  Martha,  and  you  too ;  but  you  an- 
little  ones.  I  never  beheld  finer-  pear  to  have  forgotten  me,”  “  I  do 
looking  children,  ao  I  praised  their  remember  to  have  seen  you.  Sir — 
beauty,  and  admired  their  curly  but,  oh !  yes,”  said  she,  throwing 
locks,  which  pleased  the  poor  mother,  her  arms  about  my  neck,  “  you  are 
and  rendered  my  intrusion  more  my  very  dear  brother  Henry,  return- 
agreeable.  Her  husband,  I  found,  ed  to  bless  me  !”  I  plac^  her  in  a 

was  at  work  with  one  of  the  neigh-  chair,  gave  her  twenty  guineas,  wiped 

bouring  farmers,  and  would  not  be  the  falling  tears  from  her  cheeks, 
at  home  till  the  evening.  “  You  ‘  kissed  all  her  children,  gave  them 
seem  to  be  poor,  Martha,”  said  I  ;  some  sweet-cakes,  and  they  lumped 
“  have  a  large  family,  and  have,  I  about  for  joy.  She  hastened  to  get 
fear,  only  an  indifferent  prospect  ?”  the  tea  ready,  and  we  were  very 
She  sighed,  and  1  could  perceive  tears  comfortable.  Her  husband  returned 
glistening  in  her  fine  blue  eyes,  in  the  evening,  and  we  were  happy* 
“  Never  mind,”  said  I ;  “  all  will  be  “  This,”  said  I,  “  is  a  recompenw 
well.”  The  children  were  ragged,  for  the  toils  I  have  suffered,  and  the 
but  very  clean.  It  was  near  noon;  sickness  I *have  endured,  in  foreign 
the  potatoes  were  boiling  on  the  fire,  climes ;  for  there  is  certainly  no 
to  1  knew  they  had  not  dined,  pleasure  so  congenial  to  a  feeling 
“  Thou  art  busy  now,  Martha,”  said  neart  as  that  of  relieving  those  who 
I,  but  I  will  (ill  again  in  the  after-  are  dear  to  us  from  poverty  and  dis- 
noon,  when  thou  wilt  be  at  liberty,  tress.”  The  next  day  all  the  chil- 
for  I  hfve  some  very  good  newt  to  dren  had  new  frocks,  new  coats,  and 
communicate — news,  I  think,  that  every  thing  that  was  deemed  requi- 
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ther’s  pride  and  a  mother's  fondness,  were  at  first  vexed  at  my  partiality 
I  had  previously  determined  to  in-  for  beggars,  and  wondered  how  I 
vest  the  one*halt  of  my  property  in  could  Jbol  my  money  away  in  such  # 
the  funds;  and  to  purchase  land  with  jrtV/y  manner ;  but,  for  a  short  time, 
the  other  half ;  so  that  my  sister  was,  we  neither  troubled  them  much  nor  ' 
in  a  short  time,  the  wife  of  a.  farmer,  they  us ; — and  as  I  would  suffer  no 
I  took  up  my  abode  with  them,  and  one  to  carry  tales  between  us,  1  short- 
as  they  had  the  farm  at  a  low  rent,  ly  perceiv^  that  all  was  quiet ;  and 
their  hearts  glowed  with  grati-  we  soon  began  to  love  each  other 
tude  and  thankfulness,  and  we  were  with  as  much  tenderness  and  affec- 
all  very  merry  and  very  happy.  My  tion  as  brothers  and  sisters  generally 
brother  John,  and  my  sister  Isabella,  show  towards  each  other. 


HOW  TO  MANUFACTURE  A  SMART  REVIEW. 

The  critic  having  lighted  his  ca^  ment,  and  Moore's  verses  . all  sound 
die,  put  on  his  slippers,  and  collects  and  simile. 

his  writing  materials,  will  look  at  Respecting  Byron,  he  will  echo 
the  title-page  of  the  book  to  be  re-  the  general  cry,  that  his  delineations 
viewed,  (it  is  not  necessary  to  read  of  character  are  alt(^ther  unnatural 
it,)  and  begin  his  attack  by  some  and  imaginary ;  forgetting  that  hu- 
severe  remarks  upon  the  variety  of  man  nature  has  many  aspects, — that, 
authors  in  general,  and  complaints  as  calm  and  sunny  skies  are  not 
respecting  the  quantity  of  trojih  with  more  a  part  of  the  material  system 
which  we  are  inundated.  Then,  than  the  earthquake  and  the  temp- 
instead  of  a  fair  examination  and  est,  so  neither  are  the  better  feel- 
discussion  of  the  sentiments,  argu-  ings  and  kind  affections  more  a  part 
nients,  and  style  of  his  author,  he  of  our  constitution  than  hatred,  re¬ 
will  sport  his  own  smart  sayings,  sly  venge,  and  remorse,  and  that  black 
jokes,  and  virulent  remarks ;  in  sup-  catalogue  to  which  we  are  indebted 
port  of  which,  he  will  quote  some  of  for  almost  all  the  noble  and  splendid 
the  very  worst  passages  which  he  can  virtues,  as  well  as  for  all  the  histo- 
cull  from  the  book,  declaring  that  ries,  tragedies,  and  romances,  that 
they  are  specimens  taken  at  random,  ever  were  written.  Misuking  what 
Should  the  author  differ  from  him  is  rare  for  what  is  impossible,  he 
in  iK)litics,  he  will  belabour  him  will  assert  that  there  are  no  charac- 
with  downright  scolding  and  scurri-  ters  in  Nature,  with  one  or  two  vir- 
lity ;  in  his  rage,  forgetting  the  book,  tues,  and  many  crimes,  in  despite  of 
he  will  attack  the  man,  and,  if  possi-  the  universal  observation,  that  **  the 
hie,  insinuate  something  against  his  worst  of  men  have  some  good  quali- 
private  character,  wilfully  misun-  ties  and  not  being  aware  that  the 
derstand  his  meaning,  and  even  only  real  monster  is  the  being  totally 
caricature  his  personal  appearance,  devoid  of  virtue  or  vice,  such  as  Sir 
until  a  pimple  on  the  nose  shall  Charles  Grandison,  and  Shakes- 
he  compelled  to  contribute  a  modi-  peare's  Richard  III. 
cum  of  humour  to  hia pages;  and  his  The  reviewer  having  finally  reca- 
self-congratulating  and  interminable  pitulated  and  summed  up  the  liter- 
chuckle  becomes  quite  alarming,  ary  crimes  of  his  author,  will  then 
In  order  to  obtain  credit  for  exqui-  gravely  pronounce  tbe  awful  sert- 
site  taste,  he  will  be  particularly  fas-  tence  which  consigns  him  to  eternal 
tidious  with  regard  to  poetry.  He  oblivion — nut  oflP  his  clippers — put 
^ill  pronounce  Campbell  to  be  tame,  on  his  nignt-cap— and  tumble  into 
^tt  a  mere  painter,  void  of  send-  bed. 
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MR  EDITOR, 

lloRiE  Murchan's  shop-boy  call¬ 
ed  at  our  house  last  night,  with  the 
residue  of  Citizen  Doby*s  benefac¬ 
tion,  just  as  Doctor  Cooper  and  his 
medical  staff  sat  down  to  a  consulta¬ 
tion  on  the  present  state  of  my  ner¬ 
vous,  mental,  corporeal,  and  other 
systems ;  the  which  benefaction  1 
had  no  sooner  perused,  enveloped, 
sealed,  and  directed  to  your  Editor¬ 
ship,  than  these  gentlemen,  that  is  to 
say,  Messrs  Coo()er,  Daniel,  Monro, 
Clutchplack,  &c.,  and  Co.,  of  the 
Medical  Board,  Great  Charlotte- 
Street,  called  me  up  for  judgment. 
Fearful  that  their  worships  were 
about  to  inspect  the  interior  of  my 
cranium,  in  order  to  see  if  all  was 
right  therein,  or,  haply,  perform  an 
equally- to-be-dreaded  operation  on 
my  scribbling  hand,  1  approached 
the  chamber  door  with  caution,  and 
surveyed  the  learned  brotherhood 
with  open  eyes ;  but  as  neither  scalp¬ 
ing-knife,  turniquet,  nor  trepanning 
instrument,  lay  on  the.  table,  1  took 
courage  and  held  up  my  head. 

“  Killigrew,”  quoth  the  chairman, 
we  have  considered  your  case,  my 
good  fellow,  and  are  clearly  of  opi¬ 
nion  that  you  must  retire  from  busi¬ 
ness  altogether.  The  great  brain 
drainage  that  necessarily  occurred 
when  collecting  your  Literary  Legacy, 
and  theintellectual  tear  and  wear  that 
ensued  when  pondering  on  the  many 
anonymous  benefactions  transmitted 
by  a  generous  public,  to  make  good 
your  Milennium  loss,  thoroughly 
convince  us  that  your  mental  do¬ 
mains  must  be  laid  down  in  grass, 
without  delay,  because  of  their  ste¬ 
rility,  being  altogether  incapable  of 
yielding  so  much  as  a  ragweed  crop. 
Perfectly  well  aware  that  it  is  a  dif¬ 
ficult  matter  to  cure  an  old  horse  of 
the  flinging  illness,  we  permit  you  to 
scribble  a  little  now  and  then  by 
way  of  amusement,  but  handle  po¬ 
litics  as  you  would  a  hot  cinder,  and 
beware  of  metaphysical  disquisition. 
We  would  recommend,  by  way  of 
exercise,  an  Essay  or  Dissertation  on 
that  famous  sp^ific,  the  Cordial 
Balm  of  Rakasiri,  prepared  and  sold 
by  C.  Jordan,  M.  D.,  Blackfnars- 


IX. 

Road,  that  of  Gilead^^being  out  of 
fashion ;  another  on  the  manifold  vir¬ 
tues  of  Doctor  Sibby's  re-animating 
Solar  Tincture ;  and  when  the  fit 
comes  on  with  a  violence  that  indi¬ 
cates  inspiration,  perhaps  writing  a 
few  prophecies  for  Moore’s  Alma¬ 
nack  may  be  advisable.  But  men¬ 
tal  exercise  of  every  denomination 
must  be  regulated,  of  course,  by  the 
tone  of  your  pulse  and  the  state  of 
your  tongue,  which  none  but  M.  D.’s 
ire  capable  of  ascertaining.  We 
therefore  unanimously  agree  in  con¬ 
fining  your  rambles  within  scientific 
bounds.  Promenade  in  Long-Acre, 
where  dwelleth  Doctor  Gardiner,  the 
celebrated  tape-worm  manufacturer ; 
Lounge  in  the  lower  Kent  Hoad, 
where  liveth  that  famous  inspector 
of  troubled  waters.  Doctor  Cameron  ; 
Dean- street,  Soho,  may  also  be  vi¬ 
sited  with  safety,  because  Doctor 
Eady  resides  at  No.  38  ;  and  St. 
George’s  Fields  are  admirably  well 
adapted  for  a  stroll,  being  so  very 
contiguous  to  Doctor  Coopers  fa¬ 
mily  mansion.  Any  of  these  gen¬ 
tlemen,  for  the  trifling  fee  of  one 
pound  one,  will  cheerfully  declare 
whether  prose  or  verse  is  most  eli¬ 
gible  for  carrying  off*  the  morbid  in¬ 
tellectual  humours  that  may  afflict 
your  cranium  for  the  time  being. 

**  We  add  no  more,  being  perfectly 
satisfied  that  enough  hath  been  said, 
and  you  are  therefore  at  liberty  to 
depart,  on  paying  the  usual  consul¬ 
tation  fee.” 

I  accordingly  drew  forth  my 
cheque-book,  and  gave  them  a  draft 
on  our  bankers,  Messrs  Piggs,  Crock¬ 
ery  and  Co.  for  twenty  and  one  so¬ 
vereigns,  with  which  they  decamped. 

Thus,  Mr  Editor,  am  I  on  the  eve 
of  retiring  from  the  bustle  of  a  li¬ 
terary  life,  possessed  of  wherewithal, 
thank  God,  to  do  my  turn,  and  an 
approving  conscience  to  cheer  my 
solitude.  That  every  contributor  to 
the  Edinburgh  may  be  enabled  to 
retire  with  the  like  portion  of  goods, 
chattels,  and  fair  fame,  is  my  heart’s 
uppermost  wish;  and  in  the  fond 
hope  that  your  Miscellany,  whose 
pages  1  am  about  to  forsake,  may  go 
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on,  prospering  and  to  prosper,  I  re¬ 
spectfully  bid  you  farewell. 

Saml.  Killigrew. 

London  f  1824. 

The  Fuselier  concluded. 

London,  though  the  capital  of 
England,  is  not  inhabited  by  Eng¬ 
lishmen,  that  is  to  say,  ill-bred  gen¬ 
try  and  uncircuincised  boors ;  and, 
what  is  very  extraordinary,  the  man¬ 
ners  of  all  men  who  emigrate  there¬ 
to,  no  matter  from  what  point  of 
the  compass,  speedily  amalgamate 
with,  and  shortly  become  like  unto, 
those  of  the  free-born  Cockney  in  a 
most  surprising  manner.  There  is 
a  latent  something  or  other  peculiar 
to  the  air  of  this  truly  great  metro¬ 
polis,  that  gradually  changeth  the 
nature  of  every  provincial  native, 
whom  choice,  or  chance,  may  induce 
to  take  up  bis  abode  within  the  bills 
of  mortality,  until  he  becomes  a 
downright  citizen,  provided  always 
that  his  inner  man  will  admit  of  the 
metamorphosis ;  and  few  there  are 
who  feel  not  its  influence  more  or 
less.  In  the  course  of  a  few  years, 
these  naturalized  'citizens,  generally 
speaking,  become  so  very  civilized, 
that  they  call  not  to  mind  the  puny 
distinctions  of  clime  and  country 
when  saluting  a  stranger,  and  at  the 
expiry  of  their  apprenticeships,  the 
genuine  Cockney  himself  often  pos- 
sesseth  not  a  good  stock  of  urbanity. 
So  effectually  is  the  natural  man 
weaned  from  his  former  ways,  that 
ladies  and  gentlemen,  of  every  com¬ 
plexion  under  the  sun,  feel  them¬ 
selves  completely  at  home  in  London. 
The  North  Briton  passeth  along 
Cheapside,  Cornhill,  Lombard,  and 
other  public  streets,  in  his  phili- 
beg,  without  being  assailed  with 
the  smallest  portion  of  scurrility. 
The  newly-imported  Hibernian  slips 
into  a  haberdasher's  shop,  inquires 
his  way  to  St.  Giles's,  and  returns 
with  ie  very  best  information 
that  civility  can  afford — (a  horse¬ 
laugh  would  have  been  his  answer 
in  a  Lincolnshire  village,) — and  the 
Welshman  promenades,  on  St.  Da¬ 
vid’s  day,  with  a  leek  in  his  hat, 
neither  man  nor  mother's  son  pre¬ 
suming  to  say  **  Cae  Taffy.**  In 
fine,  the  Isra^te's  beard  might  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  until  U  swept  the 


ground  before  a  Cockney  child  would 
molest  the  silliest  hair  of  it,  because 
Jew  and  Gentile,  Turk  and  Chris¬ 
tian,  herd  together  like  brethren. 
But  politeness,  though  a  prominent 
feather  in  the  citizen's  cap,  is  not 
the  one  by  which  he  is  most  distin¬ 
guished.  There  is  a  kindliness  in 
the  humours  of  his  disposition  that 
gaineth  him  esteem,  and  a  probity 
about  his  person  that  commands  re¬ 
spect.  The  warp  of  his  character  is 
hnnoury  and  the  weft  thereof  libera^ 
lity. 

But  the  young  adventurer,  when 
he  alights  in  Lad-lane,  or  elsewhere, 
from  the  roof  of  a  stage-coach,  and 
haply  knoweth  not  what  hand  to 
turn  him  to,  will  please  to  observe, 
that  1  am  now  speaking  of  a  Lon¬ 
don  merchant,  born  of  Cockney  pa¬ 
rents,  within  the  peal  of  Bow-bells, 
educated  at  Christ's,  or  St.  Paul’s, 
and  brought  up  in  his  father’s  count¬ 
ing-house.  1  feel  the  more  anxious 
to  present  him  with  this  piece  of 
information,  because,  though  the  na¬ 
turalized  citizen,  candidly  speaking, 
is  really  a  civil,  discreet  kind  of  a 
fellow,  and  possesseth  many  good 
acquired  qualities  in  common  with 
the  genuine  Cockney,  yet  his  honour 
is  not  always  sufficiently  stable  to 
ride  the  water  on.  He  is  too  apt  to 
feed  the  ears  of  his  unsuspecting  de¬ 
pendants  with  well-seasoned  pro¬ 
mises  never  intended  to  be  realized, 
in  order  to  stimulate  their  exertions, 
and  I  would  therefore  advise  all 
growing  lads  to  be  very  careful  with 
whom  they  engage. 

It  was  my  peculiar  good  fortune  to 
fall  in  with  a  real  Cockney- trader, 
in  whose  employ  I  enjoyed  the  most 
delicious  moments  of  ray  life.  Be¬ 
ing  advanced  in  years,  and  having 
accumulated  wherewithal  to  retire 
upon,  the  old  gentleman  fitted  up 
what  we  Londoners  call  a  country 
box,  purchased  a  single-horse  chaise, 
and  amused  himself  with  a  drive  to 
the  office  now  and  then,  merely  to 
countenance  us,  because  our  ma¬ 
nagement  was  such,  that  he  felt  com¬ 
pletely  at  his  ease.  In  the  course  of 
a  few  years,  I  became  senior  clerk, 
Messrs  Wandle  and  Wilkins,  our 
principal  book-keepers  having  gone 
into  business,  backed  by  the  worthy 
citisen,  who  always  made  a  point 
of  putting  his  trust^worihies,  as  be 
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called  them, in  the  way  of  well-doing,  spirit  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  and  that 
whenever  an  eligible  opportunity  the  great  pleasure  we  take  in  ram- 
presented  itself ;  and  being  in  my  bling  amongst  bushes,  and  losing 
twenty-third  year,  with  a  fair  pro-  ourselves  in  woods,  and  listening  to 
sped  before  me,  an  honourable  man  the  murmur  of  unfrequented  streams 
to  deal  with,  and  a  liberal  salary  to  ariseth  from  the  love  of  natural  lil 
scare  the  wolJ‘,  1  visited  my  native  berty  cherished  in  our  bosoms,  whose 
country,  as  before  stated,  and  Miss  glimmering  light  the  hand  of  civili- 

T - became  Mrs  Doby.  Then  it  zation  hath  not  thoroughly  extin- 

was  that  1  began  to  enjoy  this  life  in  guished. 

reality.  Our  circumstances,  though  Be  that  as  it  may,  Mrs  D.  and  I 
far  from  being  affluent,  were,  never-  took  great  delight  in  rural  recreation, 
theless,  sufficiently  easy  to  admit  of  and  to  such  lengths  did  we  go,  that 
our  laying  by  a  few  guineas  every  when  our  boy  was  breeched,  and  his 
quarter,  against  the  evil  day,  should  little  sister  began  to  toddle  about,  we 
it  ever  happen  to  dawn  ;  and  what  purchased  a  child's  coach,  capable  of 
remained,  after  paying  house-rent,  holding  four  inside,  because  our 
tradesmen's  bills,  tke,,  helped  us,  children  had  many  little  playmates 
with  a  little  scheming  and  boxing  of  whose  parents  were  not  in  circum- 
Harry,  to  a  snack  of  recreation  now  stances  to  indulge  them  with  tlielike 
and  then,  such  as  our  citizens  of  accommodation  ;  and  seeing  a  cou])Ie 
moderate  income  are  in  the  habit  of  of  favourite  little  ones  happily  nestled 
treating  themselves  to,  the  remem-  beside  our  own,  enjoying  and  enjoy- 
brance  of  which  is  nestled  in  Mrs  ed,  gave  a  zest  to  our  felicity  alto- 
D.'s  bosom  so  very  affectionately,  gether  indescribable.  One  of  these 
that  she  often  sayeth  with  a  sigh,  gipsying  expeditions,  as  we  called 
“  Really,  my  dear,  I  know  not  what  them,  terminated  so  very  strangely, 
to  think  of  it,  but  w'ell  do  I  remem-  that  1  cannot  refrain  from  detailing 
her  when  Hfripsy  fiarty  in  Hornsey-  what  befel  us. 
woo<l,  or  an  excursion  to  Richmond  On  arriving  at  the  Glade  Welly  I 
in  Jamie  Gaff’s  wherry,  afforded  thrust  my  black  thorn  walking-stick 
more  genial  gratification  to  me  than  into  the  bank,  as  usual,  filled  our 
all  the  jaunts  I  have  had  to  Mar-  excui^sion- kettle,  and  hung  it  on, 
gate,  Brighton,  Cheltenham,  and  while  Mrs  D.  and  her  friends  busied 
Bath,  twice  told.  Our  means  were  themselves  in  procuring  brushwood 
then  slender,  and  our  enjoyments  far  to  make  a  fire  withal ;  but  notwith- 
from  being  easily  attained  ;  but  the  standing  their  very  best  endeavours, 
difficulties  we  encountered  in  pluck-  it  was  a  full  hour  before  the  vessel 
ing  the  Hesperian  fruit  rendered  it  began  to  sing,  and  three-quarters  of 
the  more  delicious.  I  have  felt  my  another  before  our  T wanky  w'ater  was 
heart  lighter  in  Jamie's  boat, — 1  have  deemed  sufficiently  hot,  so  that  the 
enjoyed  the  good  things  of  this  life  patience  of  all  concerned  had  a  pretty 
more  exquisitely  under  a  thorn,  than  severe  trial.  Our  female  expedition- 
ever  1  did  in  our  own  carriage,  or  in  ists  having  w^ted  much  of  their 
our  own  dining-room.  A  few  slices  wind  in  blowing  the  fire,  railing  at 
of  corned  beef,  a  knuckle  of  cold  green  fuel,  and  blaming  the  damp 
ham,  and  a  cup  of  pure  limpid  water  ground,  rejoiced  not  a  little  when 
from  the  Glade  W ell,  around  whose  the  kettle-lid  began  to  dance ;  but 
grassy  brim  we  and  our  holiday  their  joy  was  blighted  by  the  un¬ 
friends  wont  to  squat,  allayed  my  luckiest  mishap  that  ever  befel  a  tea- 
appetite  more  congenially  than  the  party.  Mrs  Doby  lifted  the  coach 
fairest  venison,  the  goodliest  turtle,  cushions,  and  brought  forth  her  field- 
and  the  choicest  wines  that  have  equipage,  consisting  of  brown  porrin- 
found  their  way  to  our  dining-board,  gers,  metal-pot,  sugar- bag,  tea  ditto, 
since  we  began  to  live  in  style.  Much  nine  spoons,  and  a  cream-cruet ; — the 
do  1  fear.  Bob,  that  these  cut-and-  haberdasher's  wife  busied  herself  in 
come- again  days  are  no  better  than  cutting  rolls,  sliceing  ham,  and  pre- 
they  are  called.  W ould  to  Heaven  paring  sandwiches  ; — the  poulterer  s 
we  were  poor  again  !"  lady  in  sweetening  our  dishes  ,*^and 

1  strongly  suspect,  that  all  of  us  Widow  Sampson,  relict  of  the  Ute 
are  occasionally  possessed  by  the  Hector  Sampson,  citisen  and  pin* 
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maker,  proceeded  to  take  off  the 
kettle ;  but,  just  as  evil  luck  would 
have  it,  the  handle  thereof  was  too 
hot  for  her  fingers  ;  she  screamed  a 
scream  that  made  us  all  stare ;  down 
came  the  vessel  open-mouth,  and  ex¬ 
tinguished  every  individual  ember. 
The  silliest  fellow  that  ever  wore  a 
beard  might  have  bound  us  all  with 
packthread.  >V^idow  Sampson  stood 
like  a  molten  image.  Mrs  Doby 
clasped  her  hands  together  most  re¬ 
signedly,  and  said,  “  JL)eary  me,  what 
a  fingerless  wife  !’*  The  haberdash¬ 
er’s  lady  held  her  sides, — the  poul¬ 
terer's  ditto  whistled  “  Bundle  and 
go,” — and  the  elder  children  bawled 
out  “  Mammy,  mammy,  what’s  to  be 
done  now  ?” — while  a  peal  of  laugh¬ 
ter  every  now  and  than  plainly  an¬ 
nounced  how  very  good-humouredly 
we  pocketed  our  mishap. 

At  the  close  of  one  of  these  light¬ 
hearted  peals,  a  gentleman,  in  mili¬ 
tary  undress,  came  suddenly  upon 
us,  and  perceiving  at  half  a  glance 
the  cause  of  our  merriment,  felt  him¬ 
self  called  upon  to  greet  the  female 
gipsyers  in  this  fashion  :  Many  a 

time,  ladies,  have  I  seen  the  down¬ 
fall  of  a  long-waited-upon  camp- 
kettle,  and  the  sour  looks  of  brave  fel¬ 
lows  when  a  retreat  was  sounding, 
and  the  enemy’s  shot  whizzing  about 
their  ears  ;  but  nothing  of  the  kind 
is  here  perceptible,  though  the  enemy 
of  social  recreation  hath  upset  your 
kettle,  and  quenched  your  fire,  and 
drowned  all  hopes  of  hot-w'ater  for 
an  hour  to  come.  Such  being  the 
case,  allow  an  old  campaigner  to 
tnarshal  your  spirits  once  more,  and 
give  the  word  of  command.  Atten¬ 
tion  !  Gather  up  your  shawls,  and 
bundle  up  your  baggage,  and  follow 
^^0  to  the  Fusilier.  There  isn’t  a 
pleasanter  little  tea-garden  within 
lifty  miles  of  it.”  “  1  have  no  par¬ 
tiality,  Sir,  for  public  gardens,” 
Quoth  Mrs  Doby,  “  because  of  the 
rude  behaviour,  and  unseemly  say- 
*ngs,  that  too  frequently  meet  the  eye 
and  ear  in  places  of  public  resort ; 
and  as  for  hodge-podge  company,  I 
never  could  endure  it.”  **  Madam,” 
quoth  the  soldier,  with  much  since¬ 
rity,  tinctured  with  a  little  warmth, 
“  permit  me  to  say,  that  nothing  like 
nnto  rudeness,  either  in  speech  or 
whaviour,  is  countenanced  at  the 
rusilier.  All  comers,  it  is  true,  are 
roi-.  xir. 


welcome  ;  hut  there  are  many  indi¬ 
viduals  of  character,  who  mingle  pro¬ 
miscuously  W’ith  the  visitors,  and 
shame,  by  their  demeanour,  any  ten¬ 
dency  to  break  the  fences  of  decorum 
that  may  happen  to  arise.  As  for 
accommodation,  1  believe  it  is  not 
surpassed  by  that  of  any  similar  place 
of  resort ;  and  there  is  a  highly-gra¬ 
tifying  allurement,  which  1  fiatter 
myself  will  never  be  looked  upon  by 
an  Englishwoman  with  indifference, 
— you  will  have  the  honour.  Madam, 
of  being  personally  waited  upon  by  a 
brave j forward  .soldier” 

Though  our  military  friend  spoke 
not  amiss,  there  was  more  eloquenee 
in  his  manner  than  in  his  language. 
We  consulted  each  other’s  eyes  a  few 
moments,  and  proceeded  forthwith 
to  dispose  of  our  luggage.  Mrs 
Doby  stowed  aw'ay  her  field- crockery, 
and  other  gipsying  requisites,  in  their 
proper  places.  The  ])oulterer’s  wife 
handed  two  young  ladies  and  a  cou¬ 
ple  of  gentlemen  into  the  coach. 
Widow  Sampson,  having  recovered 
the  use  of  lier  mental  and  other 
faculties,  gave  our  excursion- kettle  a 
bit  of  a  rub,  hooked  it  on  behind, 
and  said  unto  me,  “  Now  Mr  Nag", 
all’s  ready.”  Allow  me,  Sir,”  quoth 
the  stranger,  as  he  advanced,  to 
become  a  steed  once  more.  Thirty 
years  ago,  when  I  was  a  father,  no 
man  on  earth  took  greater  delight 
in  this  sort  of  exercise.  My  three 
boys,  and  their  little  sister,  when  the 
weather  was  fine, —  but  they  are  not 
mine  ;  now  they  live  with  a  better 
parent,  and  dwell  in  a  happier  land.” 
He  passed  his  hand  across  his  eyes, 
laid  hold  of  the  coach-pole,  and  lei¬ 
surely  walked  away. 

Of  all  the  military  men  I  ever  had 
the  honour  of  being  personally  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  Serjeant  Willovghhy 
ranks  highest  in  my  estimation,  witn 
the  exception  of  one  to  whom  the 
reader  will  be  introduced  by-and-by. 
He  possesseth  a  fine,  open,  soldier¬ 
like  countenance,  a  bright  commu¬ 
nicative  eye,  whose  every  glance  is 
replete  with  intelligence,  and  an  easy 
companionable  address,  that  kindly 
permits  the  veriest  dolt  to  feel  him¬ 
self  at  home  in  his  company.  Sor¬ 
rows  that  would  have  crushed  many 
men  to  the  earth,  made  an  impres¬ 
sion  on  Serjeant  Willoughby  ;  but  it 
was  the  impression  left  on  standard 
4  B 
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gold  by  a  mint  die.  Ilis  eldest  son  were  full  of  holiday  folks,  whose 
perished  at  Walcheren,  his  second  genteel  appearance  and  courteous  de- 
lx)y  fell  before  St.  Sebastian,  his  meanonr  pleased  us  much.  We  sat 
youngest  died  in  a  French  jail,  and  down  on  a  rusticated  settee,  or  gar- 
ihe  sea  bereaved  him  of  his  daughter;  den-chair,  whose  sturdy  Wk  was 
she  and  five  more  young  wives  were  most  shamefully  maltreated,  many 
lostofTSpithcad  when  proceeding  in  a  foolish  surnames  being  carved  there- 
boat  to  the  Jason  frigate,  then  about  on,  such  as  Nibhs,  Yallop,  Taply, 
to  sail  on  a  cruise,  and,  what  is  truly  and  the  like,  some  of  them  rudely 
distressing  to  reflect  upon,  their  enough,  God  knows.  The  children 
bravehusbands  weighed  anchor  with-  played  before  us  on  a  little  green,— 
out  knowing  what  had  befallen  them.  Mrs  D.  &,  Co.  proceeded  to  scrutinize 
These  heavy  visitations  w'ere  sue-  female  apparel, — the  serjeant  slipt 
cessively  met  by  Mr  Willoughby,  away  to  order  refreshments, — and  I 
with  the  resignation  of  a  Christian  amused  myself  with  humming  a  fa- 
man,  and  the  fortitude  of  a  brave  vourite  song ;  so  that  all  of  us  found 
Christian  soldier.  something  to  do.  Presently,  a  stout, 

On  our  way  through  the  wood,  he  well-built  gentleman,  of  goodly  sta- 
amused  us  with  many  curious  anec-  ture,  whose  measured  step  and  mar- 
dotes,  that  one  day  may  see  the  light  tial  appearance  plainly  said  that  he 
in  the  shape  of  a  neat  little  pocket-  was  no  stranger  on  the  parade,  ap- 
volume;  and  so  taken  were  the  ladies  proached  us  with  an  air  of  cheerful- 
with  his  conversation,  that  one  and  ness  peculiarly  agreeable,  touched 
all  of  them  solicited  the  honour  of  his  hat  tfi  militah'e,  and  thus  ac- 
Mr  Willoughby's  company  during  costed  the  women  folk :  “  Excuse 
the  afternoon ;  an  invitation  that  was  me,  ladies,  for  one  moment.  You 
very  politely  accepted.  W'e  con-  are  strangers  here,  and  unacquainted 
tinued  our  march  along  the  sinuous  with  the  extent  of  our  accomnioda- 
wood-path,  or  defile,  as  the  serjeant  tion.  I  therefore  beg  leave  to  say, 
called  It,  very  much  at  ourleisure,  un-  that  we  have  a  pleasant  upper  apart- 
til  an  admirably- well- executed  like-  men t  overlooking  the  grounds,  usual¬ 
ness  of  a  soldier  under  arms  at  the  ly  resorted  to  %  select  parties,  in 
garden  gate — and  a  handsomer  full-  preference  to  the  open  garden.”  Mrs 
length  portrait  1  never  beheld — with-  Doby,  whose  eyes  were  fastened  on 
drew  our  attention  from  the  bloomy  a  jolly  citizen,  strolling  about  with 
miniature  wilderness,  whose  bushy  his  hat  in  one  hand,  his  wig  in  the 
bosom  we  were  about  to  leave,  other,  and  a  servant  in  livery  defend- 
Willoughby  assured  us,  that  it  was  ing  his  bare  scull  from  the  sun,  by 
the  likeness  of  a  brave  fellow,  whose  means  of  a  huge  silken  canopy,  that 
valour  was  proverbial  in  the  regi-  had  more  the  appearance  of  an  awning 
ment  to  which  he  belonged  ;  and  I  than  an  umbrella,  turned  her  about, 
saw  no  cause  to  question  his  veracity,  in  order  to  say  a  few  words  on  the 
because  the  countenance  was  that  propriety  of  withdrawing,  and  also 
of  a  man  who  had  seen  service,  and  to  thank  the  informant  for  his  polite 
every  feature  seemed  to  say,  **  I  attention  ;  but  no  sooner  were  they 
dare, — ”  so  truly  had  the  painter  de-  face  to  face — reader,  it  is  perfectly 
lineated  every  tittle  of  outward  ap-  idle  to  go  about  the  bush  one  roo- 
pearance  whereby  a  veteran  is  re-  ment  longer — than  Willie  Talbot  and 

C(^ized.  After  passing  a  few  well-  Helen  T - reco^ised  each  other. 

merited  encomiums  on  the  artist  Seijeant  Willoughby  hastened  to 
whose  pencil  afforded  us  so  much  partake  of  their  mutual  joy.  Young 
gratification,  we  entered  the  Fusilier  Mrs  Talbot,  though  incapable  of 
tea-garden,  a  pretty  little  spot,  where  expressing  herself  in  English, 
man  hath  done  much,  and  nature  a  a  native  of  Biscay,  endeavoured,  by 
^at  deal  more ;  but  1  abstain  from  other  means  equally  intelligible,  to 
describing  it,  because  every  grass-  make  known  how  she  felt ;  and  her 
plot  and  green  arbour  therein  is  well  aged  mother-in-law,  whose  kindness 
known  to  the  public  at  large,  con-  1  acknowledged  in  a  former  comrou- 
sequently  a  panoramic  sketch  would  nication,  was  not  slow  in  furnishing 
be  superfluous,  though  it  may  not  be  her  quota  of  gratulation  ;  so  thw 
amiss  to  observe,  that  the  grounds  in  a  few  minutes,  it  may  be  tni  y 
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said,  that  we  were  old  friends  well 
met,  and  not  a  new  face  amongst  us. 

My  good-natured  reader  will  no 
doubt  expect  a  few  pickings  of  the 
conversation  that  ensued  when  we 
retired  to  Mr  Talbot's  private  par¬ 
lour,  by  way  of  remuneration  for  the 
great  patience  he  hath  exercised  in 
perusing  these  presents,  and  as  1  feel 
no  inclination  to  withhold  whatever 
is  right  and  reasonable,  the  follow¬ 
ing  may  be  relied  on  as  the  cream  of 
our  discourse : 

In  the  first  place,  old  Squire 
Jumbo  became  a  la}ne  duck,  which, 
in  'Change  Alley,  signifieth  anjinsol- 
vent  speculator.  He  sold  out  stock 
to  an  immense  amount,  gathered  in 
his  stray  cash  from  all  quarters,  and 
purchased  every  acre  of  land  he 
could  clap  his  thumb  on.  Corn  and 
beans  were  not  overlooked,  and  as 
for  bacon  and  boiling-peas,  no  man 
on  earth  ever  possessed  one-half  of 
the  bags  and  flitches  that  he  bad  ga¬ 
thered  together ;  because  Mr  Jumbo 
reckoned  on  war  without  ceasing, 
and  consequently  burnt  his  fingers, 
like  many  more  knowing-ones.  The 
downfal  of  Napoleon  startled  these 
cool,  calculating  gentry,  not  a  little, 
though  they  continued  to  hope  for 
the  best,  being  of  opinion  that  France 
would  go  to  pot,  and  her  conquerors 
to  loggerheads,  when  dividing  the 
spoil ;  but  when  the  nations  deliber¬ 
ately  beat  their  swords  into  plough¬ 
shares,  and  positively  declined  wor- 
rying  each  other,  then  did  our  men 
of  blood  faint  in  their  easy-chairs, 
because  farms  became  old  songs, 
corn  an  unsaleable  drug,  and  sides 
of  bacon  stock-fish.  The  Miss  Jum¬ 
bos  retired  to  Lynn  Regis  with  their 
trunks  and  band-boxes,  and  there 
opened  what  is  called  a  Preparatory 
Boarding-school  for  young  ladies, 
'fheir  old  dad  gnawed  his  nether  lip 
on  a  small  farm  bequeathed  to  Mrs 
Jumbo  by  her  paternal  uncle  ;  Gaf¬ 
fer  Hobbs  and  his  minions,  Lam¬ 
bert,  Abershaw,  &  Co.,  dispersed 
themselves  like  unto  banditti  when 
their  chief  is  cut  off.  As  for  Dame 
Margery,'  the  old  lady  that  dwelt  in 
Widow  Talbot's  cottage  when  I  vi¬ 
sited  Norfolk  as  aforesaid,  she  be¬ 
came  so  exceedingly  irritable  and 
cross- grained,  that  no  human  being 
dared  to  approach  her.  The  very 
sturdy  beggars  passed  without  call¬ 


ing.  But  every  dog  hath  his  day. 
A  tough-tongued  llonion  from  Bun¬ 
gay,  hired,  according  to  all  accounts, 
by  the  dame’s  husband,  fell  upon  her 
one  day,  at  the  smithy  door,  with  such 
inconceivable  volubility,  that  she  fair¬ 
ly  turned  tail,  hurried  home  like  unto 
a  woman  possessed  by  evil  spirits, 
and  died  through  perfect  spite.  Her 
husband,  a  good-natured  fellow,  hav¬ 
ing  consigned  her  dust  unto  dust, 
clothed  himself  in  mourning,  and 
sung  Te  Deum, — gave  out  that  he 
had  no  further  occasion  for  the  wi¬ 
dow’s  cottage,  and  would  willingly 
part  with  it  on  reasonable  terms;  the 
which  information  no  sooner  reached 
the  ears  of  young  Talbot,  than  he 
set  about  mustering  his  military,  and 
other  friends,  who  wished  him  well ; 
and,  to  the  credit  of  all  concerned 
be  it  spoken,  a  sufficient  sum  was 
made  up  to  re-purchase  Mrs  T.'s 
life-interest  in  the  paternal  inheri¬ 
tance.  My  readers  will,  no  doubt, 
rejoice  to  hear  that  every  incum¬ 
brance  was  paid  off  on  midsummer- 
day  last  past, — some  fifty  acres,  or 
thereabouts,  of  freehold  land  added 
to  the  property, — and  that  the  pro¬ 
prietor  thereof  may  now  be  styled 
**  William  'falbot.  Esq.,"  so  very 
successful  hath  he  been  at  the  Fusi¬ 
lier. 

You  greatly  strengthen  my  belief 
in  the  dispensations  of  an  all-wise 
Providence," said  I,  addressing  myself 
to  the  elder  Mrs  Talbot,  “  because 
the  downfal  of  an  unworthy  family, 
the  exaltation  of  your  brave  son,  the 
extraordinary  manner  in  which  you 
were  happily  brought  together,  and, 
above  all,  the  prosperity  that  smiles 
so  very  propitiously  on  you  and  yours, 
all  tend  to  show,  that  a  Power,  invi¬ 
sible  to  us,  worketh  secretly.  But 
there  is  one  character  in  the  drama 
with  whose  fate  1  am  still  unac¬ 
quainted."  “  You  allude  to  Colonel 
Jumbo,  I  presume,"  quoth  Mrs  T. ; 

alas!  Sir,  his  fate  may  be  a  warning 
to  all  men  in  embroidered  suits,  who 
wantonly  maltreat  their  inferiors  in 
coarse  cloth,  trimmed  with  coloured 
worsted."  “Woe  unto  the  spoiler 
of  our  peace,"  said  I,  looking  ear¬ 
nestly  in  her  face,  “  and  childlMs  be 
the  man  that  sundered  our  affections ! 
Well  do  I  remember  these  words, 
my  good  mother,  and  well  did  1  be¬ 
lieve,  when  soothing  a  mother's 
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grief,  that  tliey  woi  Id  be  heard  else¬ 
where.  The  Colonel,  I  suspect,  was 
cut  off  ingloriously,  and  fell  unla- 
mented.*'  “  Never  a  drum-boy  in 
the  regiment,  Sir,  bewailed  his  fall,*' 
quoth  Mr  Talbot.  “  Colonel  Jum¬ 
bo,  Sir,  was  a  man  that  looked  upon 
the  brave  fellows  under  his  com¬ 
mand  as  beings  of  an  inferior  spe¬ 
cies,  and  treated  them  accordingly. 
The  mildest  feature  of  martial  law 
is  harsh  enough,  God  wot,  but  when 
overstrained  by  dishonourable  men, 
to  satiate  a  ruthless  vindictive  feel¬ 
ing,  Heaven  have  mercy  on  the  vic¬ 
tim  !  Such  was  the  natural  cruelty 
of  Jumbo’s  disposition,  that  when 
we  inarched  from  Exeter,  to  embark 
for  the  Peninsula,  two  of  our  com¬ 
panies  were  actually  unable  to  mus¬ 
ter  a  sufficiency  of  effective  men  to 
guard  their  baggage- waggons,  so  mer¬ 
cilessly  had  the  lash  been  applied  ; 
but  he,  and  a  few  more  worthies, 
plucked  the  fruit  of  their  wanton 
severity.  The  very  first  bout  we  had 
with  the  enemy  severed  Lieutenant- 
Col.  Jumbo  and  his  Norfolk  cava¬ 
liers  for  ever  and  ever.  Sir  Arthur, 
now  my  Lord  Duke,  was  marching 
on  Talavera.  Squadrons  of  cavalry, 
in  advance,  scoured  the  country,  and 
our  lads  being  full  of  ardour,  and 
well  mounted,  took  the  lead  of  their 
comrades.  The  Colonel’s  company, 
to  which  I  belonged,  having  disen- 
gage<l  itself  from  a  straggling  wood, 
pushed  on  at  a  smart  rate,  until  the 
enemy’s  Lancers  made  their  appear¬ 
ance  in  such  numbers,  that  we  deem¬ 
ed  it  advisable  to  slacken  our  pace, 
and  commune  with  each  other  on 
the  propriety  of  advancing  against 
such  formidable  opponents,  because 
their  muster  was  far  superior  to  ours, 
and  the  major  part  of  us  had  never 
seen  a  sword  drawn  in  anger.  ‘  Fear 
them  not,*  quoth  Willoughby,  the 
only  man  amongst  us  that  knew 
these  cavaliers  professionally.  Give 
me  a  soldier’s  hand,  serjeant ;  many 
a  cold  scraggy  ration  you  and  I  pick¬ 
ed  together,  and  mucii  grave-ground 
have  we  travelled  over.” 

The  two  campaigners  shook  hands 
with  a  cordiality  that  was  creditable 
to  their  feelings,  and  Willie  Talbot 
continued  his  narrative :  '  Fear 

them  not,*  quoth  Seijeant  M^illough- 
by;— •  spur  your  beasts,  my  boys,  and 
do  as  I  do.’  Some  ten  or  a  dozen  of 
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our  experienced  swordsmen  dashed 
forward,  the  green-horns  followed 
with  abundance  of  celerity,  and  our 
valiant  Lieut.-Col.  brought  up  the 
rear  in  person.  Willoughby  being  a- 
head  of  us,  all  eyes  were  fastened 
upon  him.  The  enemy,  though  in¬ 
differently  mounted,  came  on  with 
abundance  of  spirit,  and  his  foremost 
Lancer,  a  stout,  fierce-looking  fellow, 
singled  out  our  brave  serjeant  for 
utter  destruction  ;  but  the  instant 
he  came  to  the  well-judged  distance, 
Willoughby  sprung  forward  in  his 
saddle,  struck  the  pennoned  spear 
aside  with  his  bridle-hand,  and 
plunged  his  sword  in  the  French¬ 
man’s  bosom,  shouting,  as  he  drove 
the  mortal  thrust,  ‘  Every  Briton  to 
his  bird.*  *  Mon  Dieu  /’  responded 
the  Lancer,  and  tumbled  from  his 
horse.  ^Ve  pricked  our  steeds  to 
their  mettle,  and  acquitted  ourselves 
so  very  manfully,  that  the  redoubt¬ 
ed  warriors  w’heelcd,  and  fled  in  the 
most  tumultuous  confusion  I  ever 
witnessed,  spearing  and  overthrow-  • 
ing  each  other,  in  the  disorderly, 
deathful  race  that  ensued.  Never 
was  consternation  more  strongly  de¬ 
picted  than  in  the  faces  of  these 
poor  runaways.  Few  of  them  es¬ 
caped  us.  On  gaining  the  high 
ground,  for  we  fought  up  an  accli¬ 
vity  of  considerable  rise,  heavy  co¬ 
lumns  of  the  soi-disant  Imperialists 
were  descried  rapidly  advancing  to 
punish  the  Leopard,  a  new-fangled 
name  given  to  the  British,  by  his 
late  Imperial  Majesty,  and  drive  him 
into  the  sea.  We  therefore  deemed 
it  imprudent  to  push  our  success 
any  further,  and  retrograded  accord¬ 
ingly.  When  marching  over  our  late 
fighting-ground,  literally  strewed 
with  the  enemy*s  dead  and  dying,  I 
espied  poor  Jumbo  on  the  grass,  and 
alighted,  to  afford  him  what  little 
brief  assistance  lay  in  my  power. 
But  it  was  too  late.  The  tide  of  life 
was  ebbing  fast,  and  the  world  about 
to  close  on  him  for  ever.  Five  sabre 
wounds,  and  a  bloodless  sword-— 

**  Sabre  wounds  !**  said  I;  “  did  the 
flying  Lancemen  draw  their  sahrw, 
and  fight  Parthian-like  ?*’ 

Talbot  shook  his  head,  and  replied 
in  a  semi- whisper,  “We  had  men 
in  the  regiment,  Mr  Doby,  ^i^ 
sabres  in  &eir  hands,  and  vengcanw 
in  their  hearts — men  chafed  by  evil- 
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treatment,  to  whom  revenge  was 
sweet.  But  the  tale  will  not  admit  of 
being  openly  told,  and  I  have  said 
enough  to  show  how  he  came  by  his 
end.” 

Not  choosing  to  press  the  mat¬ 
ter,  I  thanked  Mr  Talbot  for  his 
very  interesting  information,  and 
shifted  the  discourse,  by  addressing 
his  lady,  in  Spanish,  to  this  effect : 
“  So  our  brethren  of  the  Peninsula, 
Madam,  derided  the  fraternal  hug  of 
French  regenerators,  as  they  called 
themselves  ; — long  may  they  conti¬ 
nue  so  to  do!  Much  blood  was  spilt, 
and  great  calamity  brought  on  the 
land,  by  these  merciless  freebooters. 
But,  notwithstanding  the  crying  dis¬ 
tress  that  abounded  on  every  hand, 
it  really  v^uld  seem  that  Love  was 
heart-whole,  and  played  some  comi¬ 
cal  antics.  ^  There  s  our  friend  Tal- 
hot,  for  instance,**  tapping  his  shoul¬ 
der,  a  gentleman  whose  tongue 
was  never  dipt  in  Spanish  until  he 
landed  on  the  coast,  and  yet  his  Don- 
ship  contrived  to  win  the  affections 
of  a  lady,  whose  knowledge  of  the 
English  lingo  was  equally  scanty. 
This  is  a  puzzle.  Madam,  that  fairly 
puts  ray  pipe  out,  to  use  an  every-day 
phrase.**  The  marvel  will  cease, 
Sir,’*  quoth  young  Mrs  T.,  with  a 
smile,  **  when  you  call  to  mind,  that 
love  hath  a  language  of  its  own. 
But  there  was  an  apparently  insepa¬ 
rable  barrier  between  us ;  notwith¬ 
standing,  Don  Talbo  translated  my 
looks,  and  I  his  Spanished  English, 
with  tolerable  accuracy.  The  kin¬ 
dred,  Mr  Doby,  that  could  boast  of 
three  Capuchins,  five  Monks,  and  a 
canonized  Saint,  was  not  to  be  taint¬ 
ed  with  heresy ;  consequently  reli¬ 
gion  was  the  largest  stumbling-block 
that  lay  in  our  way  ;  but  even  that 
mighty  rampart,  the  artful  rogue, 
there  where  he  sits,  contrived  to 
scramble  over.  *  Don  Talbo,*  said  I, 
one  day,  *  this  attachment  of  ours 
must  and  shall  be  broken  off,  be¬ 
cause-  thy  creed  is  not  my  creed, 
neither  is  the  saint  that  guards  my 
father’s  porch  in  thy  calendar.' 
‘  Donna,'  quoth  the  gay  gallant,  ‘  we 
Were  made  for  each  other.  I  have 
pressed  the  fair  ones  of  Britain  to 
my  left  side,  in  every  city,  burgh, 
^wn,  and  vUlage,  through  which  we 
^ssed,  but  not  one  of  them  would 

the  void  space  left  blank  by.  the 


fonnation  of  our  great-grandmother. 
In  like  manner  did  1  strain  the  maids 
of  Biscay  to  my  imperfect  side,  and 
experienced  the  like  flisappointment, 
until  thy  shapely  person  came  in 
my  way,  and  well  thou  knowest 
how  greatly  poor  lack  rib  rejoiced. 
Therefore  shall  the  jarring  of  spirit¬ 
ual  opinion  not  divide  us.  Thy  faith 
shall  be  my  faith,  and  thy  saint  shall 
be  my  saint.*  No  time  was  lost  on 
ray  part  to  confirm  his  good  resolve. 
*  Kneel  down,*  quoth  I,  ‘  Don 
Talbo ;  cross  thy  brow  and  bosom  ; 
and  as  thou  makest  the  blessed  sign, 
pray  thus.  Bless  mc^  holij  Saint 
Jago,*  He  flung  up  his  hands  like 
unto  a  man  struck  with  astonish¬ 
ment,  and  solemnly  said,  *  Good 
gracious  me,  Donna,  what  a  disco¬ 
very  !  Thy  religion  and  my  religion 
are  one  and  the  same  after  all.  Night 
and  morning  do  1  kneel  down,  cross 
myself  above  and  below  the  breath, 
and  pray  thus :  Haversack,  cara^ 
bine,  sabre,  canteen  ;  which,  in  the 
English  tongue,  significth,  Bless  me, 
holy  Saint  Jago.*  '  And  is  it  real¬ 
ly  so,*  quoth  I,  '  Don  Talbo?*  He 
assured  me  that  such  was  the  fact, 
and  clenched  his  assertion  with  abun¬ 
dance  of  well-chosen  words.  So  I 
told  my  father  and  my  mother,  and 
my  uncles  the  Capuchins,  and  iny 
cousins  the  Monks,  and  iny  revered 
aunt,  Donna  Melissa  del  Mendragon, 
the  canonized  saint,  that  Talbo  was 
a  good  Catholic,  at  which  they  great¬ 
ly  rejoiced.  A  few  days  thereafter 
we  were  married,  amidst  the  congra¬ 
tulations  of  my  kindred,  who  caress¬ 
ed  the  Don  without  ceasing,  when 
they  came  to  know  that  he  was  one 
of  the  faithful.  All  of  them  learnt 
his  prayer  by  heart,  and  all  of  them 
taught  their  children  to  pray  in  Eng¬ 
lish,  so  that  Talbo’s  petition,  '  Ha¬ 
versack,  carabine,  sabre,  canteen,* 
speedily  superseded  '  Bless  be,  holy 
Saint  Jago  ;*  and,  for  aught  I  know, 
is  repeal  by  the  villagers  night  and 
morning  even  unto  this  day.** 

1  laughed  most  heartily  at  Mrs 
Talbot’s  comical  courtship,  and  fail¬ 
ed  not  to  praise  the  Don's  fertile 
genius,  that  helped  him  to  a  wife 
whose  amiable  disposition  and  enga¬ 
ging  manners  are  appreciated  by  the 
whole  neighhourbo^.  Talbot  him¬ 
self  is  also  an  excellent  .fellow,  and 
admirably  well  cut  out  for  the  busi« 
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ness  in  wbicli  he  is  engaged.  The 
exemplary  manner  in  which  he 
conducted  himself,  when  paymaster- 
Serjeant,  procured  him  many  real 
friends,  and  his  gentlemanly  urbani¬ 
ty  in  the  public  line  increases  their 
number.  The  Fusilier  is  a  draw-to 
where  military  men  of  distinction 
retrace  their  marches  and  counter¬ 
marches  over  a  bottle,  and  our  bet- 
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termost  citizens  are  daily  dropping  in 
to  study  politics  and  amend  their 
connections;  so  that  a  fellow  like 
myself,  who  thirsteth  after  know¬ 
ledge  and  anecdote,  will  find  himself 
at  home  in  Mr  Talbot's  parlour. 

Should  any  of  my  very  respecuble 
readers  feel  inclined  to  wet  his  tooth 
with  a  friend,  1  would  advise  him 
by  all  means  to  repair  thither. 


to 


Dark  and  mournful  is  thy  story, 

Land  of  love  and  chivalry. 

Late-won  laurels,  dear-bought  glory, 
Faded  all  away  from  thee. 

It  was  not  thus,  in  ages  vanish'd, 

•  When  thy  mighty  warrior  men 
Vanquish'd  foes,  invaders  banish'd, 
Smote  the  Moor  and  Saracen. 

O'er  the  Pyrenean  pouring. 

Armies  warr'd  with  thee  in  vain. 
Now,  to  crafty  priesthood  low'ring. 
Thou  must  wear  a  dotard's  chain. 

Dragg'd  from  shrieking  wives*  embraces. 
Victims  of  his  demon  will. 

Warriors  doom'd  before  their  faces. 
Bathe  the  block,  the  dungeons  fill. 


Seek  thy  sons  the  eagle's  eyrie, 

*Mid  Sierra's  lonely  gloom, 
Freedom  gilds  the  desart  dreary. 
Slavery  makes  all  earth  a  tomb. 

Still  to  tyrants  terror  speakiqg. 

See  where  Zaragoza  lies. 

E'en  in  desolation  reeking. 

Worth  a  thousand  victorias. 

When  o’er  Freedom,  deem'd  departed, 
Despot  Vengeance  seem'd  to  smile, 
Phcenix-like,  her  spirit  started 
From  the  blazing  funeral  pile. 

Yet  awake  from  lion  slumber. 

Echo'd  back  thy  shout  shall  be, 

Till  from  every  land  we  number, 
Peals  the  knell  of  slavery. 
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Near  Neighbours ;  a  Tale  of  Bygane-  Times* 

Curse  on  party’s  hateful  strife. 

That  led  the  favoured  youth  astray-^Shensione. 


The  last  decade  of  the  eighteenth 
century  will  constitute  an  important 
era  in  the  history  of  Europe ;  the 
domestic  annals  of  Great  Britain  will 
also  afford  a  rich  field  for  the  philo¬ 
sophic  historian.  But  the  period  is 
not  yet  arrived  when  this  can  be  exe¬ 
cuted  with  impartiality  ;  for  all  who 
were  then  actors  were  attached  to 
party,  and  every  man  capable  of 
thinking  and  reflecting  was  an  actor, 
either  in  theory  or  practice ;  the 
nearest  approximation  that  could  be 
made  to  neutrality  was  to  be  silent, 
for  not  tp^  think  was  impossible. 
Hence,  he  who  should  now  attempt 
to  record  the  scenes  in  which  he  bore 
a  part,  although  reflection  may  have 
rectified  many  of  his  opinions,  and 
cooled  down  his  angry  feelings,  yet. 


when  memory  muses  on  the  past,  he 
will  find  his  passions  not  totally  ex¬ 
tinguished,  and  that 

“  Even  in  their  ashes  live  their  wonted 
fires.” 

The  history  of  that  period,  when 
traced  by  some  future  classic  pen, 
will  have  the  probable  advantage  of 
being  dispassionately  recorded ;  the 
motives  and  conduct  of  the  different 
actors  will  be  weighed  in  a  balance, 
which  will  have  a  fair  chance  of  1^* 
ing  impartially  adjusted.  But  the 
future  historian  will  write  under  one 
disadvantage  ;  although  anxious  to 
confine  bis  pen  to  the  history  of  Bri¬ 
tain,  she  had  so  great  a  share  in  the 
important  events  on  Ae  nontiwni^ 
that  her  domestic  history  will  he 
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eclipsed  in  their  dazzling,  but  bale¬ 
ful  lustre.  Besides,  the  corroding 
hand  of  Time  will  have  annihilated 
many  events  which  were  once  im¬ 
portant  ;  as  it  destroys  the  most  de¬ 
licate  touches  on  a  statue,  or  the  fine 
fret-work  on  a  Gothic  building.  The 
skeleton  will  remain  ;  but  the  varied 
fires  that  dashed  in  the  eyes,  the  ex¬ 
pressive  and  impassioned  features,  will 
have  fled  for  ever. 

It  will  doubtless  be  recorded,  that 
the  nation  was  divided  in  opinion 
about  the  French  Revolution,  and 
that  parties  ran  high  ;  but  it  is  only 
those  who  are  at  sea  in  a  storm  who 
can  truly  describe  the  tempest.  In 
some  future  generation,  when  the 
world  is  become  much  wiser,  it  will 
scarcely  be  believed  with  what  vio¬ 
lence  both  parties  were  influenced. 
The  Goddess  of  Discord  seemed  to 
have  an  ubiquity,  which  enabled 
her  to  preside  in  almost  every  town, 
village,  or  hamlet,  in  the  kingdom. 
On  the  one  hand,  all  who  ventured 
to  disapprove  of  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  to  doubt  of  its  salutary  effects, 
or  oppose  the  extravagant  notions 
which  were  entertained  about  Re¬ 
form,  and  remodelling  our  own  Go¬ 
vernment,  were  branded  as  Ministe¬ 
rial  hirelings,  courtly  sycophants, 
cringing  for  place  and  pension. 
These  were  denominated  Aristocrats, 
a  name  understood  to  express  every 
species  of  political  corruption  and  op¬ 
pression.  On  the  other  hand,  every 
man  who  dared  to  express  a  doubt 
about  the  infallibility  of  statesmen, 
or  who  denied  that  the  then  admi¬ 
nistration  was  a  model  of  perfection, 
was  stigmatized  as  the  enemy  of  his 
country,  alias  Reformer,  alias  Re¬ 
publican,  the  generic  name  being 
Democrat,  which  was  considered  as 
synonymous  with  Rebel ;  others  were 
more  moderate,  but  such  were  the 
extremes  of  the  opposite  opinions. 

It  will  readily  be  conceived,  that 
those  who  were  fattening  under  the 
present  system,  and  ^ose  who  look- 
^  to  it  for  promotion,  would  depre¬ 
cate  every  change  on  the  score  of 
self-interest ;  but  there  were  others 
^ho,  placed  at  the  bottom  of  For¬ 
tune’s  wheel,  felt  that  every  change 
^vethem  a  chance  of  rising;  and 
also  some  knaves,  who  wiwed  to 
their  country  in  confusion,  as 
^Wches  rejoice  when  fire  breaks  out 


in  a  crowded  city,  to  afford  them  ati 
opportunity  of  plundering.  But  there 
is  good  cause  for  believing,  that  the 
great  mass  of  the  people,  however 
they  might  be  mistaken,  were  sincere 
in  the  principles  they  professed,  al¬ 
though  both  sides  carried  them  to 
extremes,  adhered  to  them  with  tena¬ 
cious  obstinacy,  and  exhibited  more 
zeal  than  discretion,  in  promulgating 
their  opinions, — appearing  anxious 
to  crush,  rather  than  convince  their 
opponents. 

The  American  War  had  set  the 
common  people  a  thinking :  in  a  few. 
years  after  its  termination,  the  com¬ 
mencement  of  the  Revolution  in 
France  gave  a  sudden  and  strong 
impulse  to  their  minds,  which  were 
farther  stimulated  by  political  pamph¬ 
lets,  in  particular  by  the  writings  of 
Paine,  which  consisted  of  specious, 
although  sophistical  reasoning,  in  a 
style  forcible,  and  suited  to  their 
capacities.  From  this  writer  many 
formed  strange  and  extravagant  ideas, 
and  their  rude  theories  were  often  ex¬ 
pressed  with  a  coarseness  of  language 
which  gave  alarm  to  the  more  cau¬ 
tious  part  of  society. 

In  opposition  to  this.  Ministers 
and  their  adherents,  both  in  and  out 
of  Parliament,  sometimes  spoke  of 
the  people  with  acrimony  and  un¬ 
disguised  contempt,  calculated  to 
excite  rather  than  allay  the  fermen¬ 
tation.  Some  of  their  expressions, 
which  perhaps  alluded  only  to  par¬ 
ticular  cases,  were  consider^  of  ge¬ 
neral  application,  were  carefully  re¬ 
membered,  and  warmly  resent^  by 
the  populace.  Of  these,  among 
many  others,  were  the  unfortunate 
expression  of  Burke’s,  **  the  swinish 
multitude;*’  that  exclamation  of  a 
right  reverend  Prelate,  **  What  have 
the  people  to  do  with  the  laws  but  to 
obey  them  ?’*  and  also  that  of  a  states¬ 
man,  who  recommended  and  urged 
**  a  vigour  beyond  tbe  law.**  All 
these  were  unguarded  expressions, 
which  produced  irritation  against  the 
ministry ;  and  as  the  parties  on  either 
side  would  concede  nothing,  violent¬ 
ly  defending  every  act  and  sentiment 
of  their  party,  intestine  divisions 
and  domestic  strife  set  neighbours 
and  friends  together  by  tbe  ears.  It 
might  then  be  said,  in  the  language 
of  Scripture,  that  a  man’s  enemies 
were  those  of  his  own  house,  for  the 
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family  -  parlour  often  became  the 
scene  of  political  dispute ;  and  it  was 
not  uncommon  to  find  father  and 
son,  even  husband  and  wife,  opposed 
to  each  other.  These  discussions 
produced  dislike  in  families,  and 
wrath  and  hatred  among  neighteurs. 
Dark  suspicion  took  the  place  of  so¬ 
cial  confidence, — caution  rendered 
some  silent, — and  the  violence  of 
party  deprived  others  of  their  or¬ 
dinary  prudence.  Never  did  the 
Guelphs  and  Ghibelines  of  Italy  dis¬ 
trust  or  fear  each  other  more  than 
the  different  parties  in  Britain,  from 
the  senate  to  the  village  ale-house. 
This  has  happily  long  subsided,  and 
is  now  almost  forgotten ;  yet  it  then 

BlanchM  with  moist  sorrow  many  a 
43eauteous  face, 

And  gave  a  grief  that  still  perhaps  re¬ 
mains.** 

Among  many  other  infractions  of 
domestic  happiness,  it  produced  the 
following  ;  inflicting  wounds,  which 
the  lenient  hand  of  Time  could  not 
heal,  and  blighting  early  blossoms 
wl'iich  gave  fair  promise  of  future 
felicity.  As  in  the  preceding  exor¬ 
dium  I  have  confined  myself  to  ex¬ 
hibiting  the  state  of  society  at  that 
period,  so  I  shall,  in  the  following 
narrative,  confine  myself  to  a  relation 
of  facts  only,  for  obvious  reasons, 
assigning  fictitious  names  to  the  per¬ 
sons  and  places  mentioned  in  my 
tale. 

The  farm  of  Benty-brae  was  oc¬ 
cupied  by  John  Glen,  who  had  been 
for  many  years  resident  there ;  his 
family  consisted  of  his  wife,  one  son, 
and  several  daughters.  His  nearest 
neighbour  was  James  Smith,  on 'the 
adjoining  farm  of  Rashy-biirn  ;  they 
had  bow  come  into  possession  of 
their  farms  about  the  same  time,  and 
had  continued  to  live,  not  only  in 
g(^  neighbourhood,  but  as  intimate 
friends.  In  their  excursions  to  the 
nearest  borough,  or  the  cattle-fairs, 
they  always  went  and  returned  to- 

g ether;  or  if  one  was  detained  at 
ome,  the  news  and  state  of  markets 
were  communicated  to  him  next  day. 
In  unloading  a  cargo  of  lime,  or  what¬ 
ever  agricultural  operation  required 
m<Mre  than  ordinary  dispatch,  the 
■eryants  and  horses  of  both  were 
^ited.  The  one  never  saw  the  other 
in  any  difficulty  without  rendering 


him  assistance ;  and  this  reciprocity 
of  good  offices  produced  mutual  ad¬ 
vantages  ;  they  were  the  counsellors 
and  confidents  of  each  other  in  every 
case  of  importance  or  emergency. 

The  farmer  of  Rashy-burn  had  only 
one  daughter,  and  several  sons.  The 
children  on  both  farms  were  nearly 
coeval,  attended  the  same  parish 
school,  and  the  intimacy  of  the  pa¬ 
rents  gave  promise  of  extending  to 
their  posterity.  When  at  school,  to 
quarrel  with  one,  was  to  provoke  the 
vengeance  of  all  present  from  either 
family.  George  Glen  always  carried 
home  Ellen  Smith's  books,  and  lifted 
her  over  the  stiles  and  puddles  in 
their  way ;  the  same  kind  attention 
being  as  uniformly  displayed  by 
William  Smith  to  Mary  Glen.  The 
farm  of  Benty-brae  was  nearest 
school,  and  they  would  often  stop 
there  on  their  return,  sporting  over 
the  fields  in  summer,  and  playing  at 
barley-brake  in  the  barn-yard,  du¬ 
ring  the  fine  moonlight  evenings  in 
winter.  The  parents  were  mutually 
pleased  to  see  the  intimacy  between 
their  children,  and  as  it  continued 
to  grow  after  they  had  left  school, 
the  mothers,  in  their  occasional  visits, 
would  fondly  venture  to  peep  under 
the  veil  of  futurity,  anticipating  and 
congratulating  each  other  on  what 
might  yet  happen. 

Time,  that  expands  the  green  bud 
into  a  blushing  flower,  had  now  shed 
sweeter  graces  on  the  cheeks  of  Ellen 
and  Mary,  and  given  a  softer,  yet 
brighter  lustre  to  their  eyes;  they 
were  no  longer  the  romping  school¬ 
girls,  but  maidens  blushing  in  virpn 
modesty,  pleased  with,  yet  shrinking 
from,  the  sportive  frolics  of  their 
former  companions,  on  whose  coun¬ 
tenances  man"  appeared  written  in 
legible  and  pleasing  characters.  Ex¬ 
clusive  of  occasional  visits,  the  fami¬ 
lies  were  in  the  practice  of  dining 
and  spending  the  evening  with  each 
other  about  the  daft-davs ;  and  as 
William  Smith  played  the  violin,  a 
cheerful  dance  gave  zest  to  their  enter¬ 
tainment.  At  this  season  there  were 
always  prize-ahootings  in  the  parish, 
attended  by  many  good  marksmen.  It 
happened  at  one  of  them  that 
Glen  and  William  Smith  carried  oft 
all  the  prizes,  and  the  two  sisters  felt 
more  pride  and  pleasure  on  the  oc¬ 
casion  Uian  they  therosclTes  trere 
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aware  of:  a  curling  match  then  took 
place,  and  there  they  were  again 
victors;  but  in  returning  home, 
George  Glen  slipped  a  foot,  fell,  and 
fractured  his  arm.  Being  of  a  robust 
constitution,  he  was  never  confined  ; 
but  as  home  grew  wearisome,  he 
spent  the  long  winter  evenings  at 
llasliy-burn,  listening  to  Ellen  sing¬ 
ing  ;  he  recovered  his  strength,  but 
lost  his  heart :  however,  it  was  in 
safe  hands,  and  Ellen,  after  some 
demur,  arising  from  maidenly  mo¬ 
desty,  gave  her  own  in  exchange.  In 
the  following  summer,  an  epidemic 
fever  prevailed  in  that  quarter,  and 
James  Smith’s  family  were  all  sick 
about  the  same  time.  Mary  Glen, 
prompted  both  by  duty  and  inclina¬ 
tion,  visited  her  sick  friend  Ellen, 
although  she  was  perhaps  not  less 
interested  about  William,  who  was 
reckoned  dangerously  ill.  Mary  con¬ 
tinued  to  give  her  friendly  assistance 
to  the  mother,  till  all  were  in  a  fair 
way  of  recovery ;  William  was  able 
to  be  up  several  hours  every  day,  and 
Mary  saw  with  pleasure  that  he  wm 
recovering  rapidly  ;  but,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  Burns,  she  grew  sick  as 
he  grew  well her  cheek  lost  its 
bloom,  and  her  eye  became  languid ; 
perhaps  it  arose  from  being  deprived 
of  her  evening  walks ;  for  after  en¬ 
joying  a  few  in  the  wood,  escorted 
by  VVilliam,  health  again  glowed  on 
her  cheek,  and  sparkled  in  her  eye. 

This  was  in  the  summer  of  1792, 
and;  neither  Paine,  nor  the  curse  of 
party  politics,  had  yet  reached  this 
sequestered  parish;  but  in  the  au¬ 
tumn  of  that  year,  they  began  to 
break  out,  and  Wore  Christmas,  po¬ 
litical  di^ussions  were  pretty  fre¬ 
quent.  Their  clerical  pastor  was  a 
good,  honest  man,  but  with  an  un¬ 
bounded  reverence  for  existing  insti¬ 
tutions,  and  a  dread,  approaching 
^most  to  horror,  of  innovation  either 
in  church  or  state :  having  heard  of 
their  disputings,  he  thought  proper 
to  address  bis  congregation  in  a  po¬ 
litical  sermon,  by  way  of  antidote  ; 
hut  this,  like  proclamations  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  against  political  pamphlets, 
fet  curiosity  on  edge,  and  provoked 
inquiry,  on  the  part  oC  those  who  had 
®ever  heard  of,  ot  cured  nothing  about 
tben):;tter.  The  annual  feast  took 
place  at  Benty-brae  on  the  Monday 
following  that  well-meant,  but  ill- 
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timed  discourse ;  it  naturally  became 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and,  as 
was  to  be  expected,  called  forth  dif¬ 
ferent  opinions ;  still,  however,  none 
went  beyond  the  limits  of  temperate 
discussion,  although  neither  had  been 
able  to  convince  the  other.  They 
had  brooded  over  the  subject,  and 
also  heard  it  discussed  in  that  coun¬ 
try  news-room,  the  village  smithy, 
during  the  week.  On  the  Monday 
following,  the  same  party  met  at 
Rashy-burn ;  the  subject  was  re¬ 
sumed,  argued  more  warmly,  their 
opinions  being  pertinaciously  main¬ 
tained,  and  .otetinately  defended. 
There  is  a  certain  stage  in  almost 
every  argument,  beyond  which  it  is 
never  protracted  for  eliciting  truth, 
but  for  obtaining  a  victory ;  opposi¬ 
tion  increases  obstinacy,  as  the  bull¬ 
dog  holds  faster  the  more  he  is  re¬ 
pelled,  or  as  the  race-horse  strains 
the  harder  the  more  closely  he  is 
pressed  by  his  rival.  This  was  now 
the  case  at  Rashy-bum :  the  argu¬ 
ments  had  been  begun  at  Benty- 
brae,  by  John  Glen  asserting  that  tiie 
people  nad  nothing  to  do  with  poli¬ 
tics  ;  this  doctrine  was  controverted 
by  James  Smith ;  but  at  Rashy-bum 
they  had  gone  much  farther,  for 
John  Glen  had  termed  all  who  were 
in  any  degree  dissatisfied  with  the 
measures  of  Government,  conceited 
and  light-headed  fools ;  and  when 
James  insisted  that  there  were  many 
exceptions,  John  sneeringly  retorted, 
that  he  ought  undoubtedly  to  have 
made  a  distinction  between  the  fools 
and  the  knaves,  but  they  must  be 
either  the  one  or  the  other.  The 
social  harmony  of  the  evening  was 
destroyed,  the  meeting  broke  up 
early,  and  the  two  farmers  par^ 
that  night  more  out  of  temper  with 
each  other  than  they  had  been  for 
twenty  years  past. 

Had  this  been  a  temporary  subject, 
which  the  public  would  have  forgot 
in  a  week  or  two,  the  rising  wrath  of 
the  farmers  might  have  evaporated ; 
but  unfortunatdy  for  them,  and  the 
country  at  large,  the  efifervescenee 
was  increasing  every  day;  and  the 
decapitation  m  the  King  of  France, 
whicn  happened  soon  a&r,  inflamed 
the  minus  of  both  parties,  and 
widened  the  breach  between  them. 
John  Glen  and  James  Smith  had 
pondered  over  their  late  dispute^  and 
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ruminated  on  what  they  thought  the 
rash  assertions  of  each  other :  John 
believed  that  the  opinions  of  his 
neighbour  tended  to  produce  anarchy 
and  confusion,  or  at  least  their  har¬ 
binger,  disaffection  to  the  Executive 
Government;  while  James  Smith 
considered  John  as  the  advocate  of 
blind  submission)  oppression,  and  ar¬ 
bitrary  power.  However,  a  friend¬ 
ship  of  twenty  years  growth  might 
be  considered  as  a  tree  deeply  rooted 
in  the  soil,  which  the  blast  cannot 
overturn ;  so  their  amity  was  not 
rashly  to  be  immolated  at  the  altar 
of  speculative  opinion.  They  both 
still  regarded  and  respected  tne  in¬ 
tegrity  of  each  other ;  and  under  the 
influence  of  these  feelings,  John 
wrote  a  letter  of  apologr  to  James, 
for  the  expressions  he  had  used  of 
**  fools  and  knaves,'*  requesting  him 
to  be  assured  he  intended  no  per¬ 
sonal  application. 

David  Low  was  neighbour  to 
James,  on  the  other  side  of  his  farm, 
and  was  shrewd,  sensible,  and  fluent 
of  speech,  but  deeply  tainted  with 
the  mania  of  the  day.  James  had 
communicated  to  him  the  conversa¬ 
tion  he  had  with  John  Glen,  lament¬ 
ing  the  breach  in  their  friendship. 
David  had  nursed  his  dislike  of 
John,  and  also  confirmed  him  in  his 
own  opinions,  which,  like  trees  in  a 
genial  soil,  spread  their  branches,  and 
struck  their  roots  deeper  every  day. 
John's  note  of  apology  was  shewn  to 
David,  and  James  expressed  his  in¬ 
tention  of  calling  at  Bentv-brae  that 
evening,  when  he  hoped  tneir  friend¬ 
ship  would  be  renewed,  and  he  had 
already  dispatched  a  messenger  to 
inquire  whether  the  fanner  would  be 
at  home.  Impatient  to  heal  the 
breach,  James  went  over  in  the  twi¬ 
light,  and  found  John  in  his  parlour, 
accompanied  by  Mr  Clarke,  tutor  in 
the  laud's  family.  This  young  gen¬ 
tleman  had  that  happy  facility  of 
disposition  which  made  his  opinions 
always  suit  with  his  interest ;  the 
laird  was  a  red-hot  loyalist,  and  the 
tutor  bad  reason  to  expect  his  influ¬ 
ence  in  procuring  him  a  living  in  the 
kirk ;  besides,  he  had  long  looked  on 
Mary  Glen  with  a  fond  and  admir- 
ing  ejre,  in  consequence  of  which,  he 
cmnaded  with  all  her  father's  opi- 
luons,  and  felt  a  secret  satisfaction  in 
the  difierence  which  had  taken  place 


between  the  two  farmers,  as  he  look¬ 
ed  on  William  Smith  as  his  rival 
with  Mary.  David  Low  was  also 
afraid  that  their  present  meeting 
might  be  the  means  of  turning  James 
back  to  the  beaten  path  from  which 
he  had  led  him,  and  being  acquaint¬ 
ed  at  Benty-brae,  he  resolved  on 
celling  there  that  evening,  as  it  were 
by  accident,  when  he  might  prove  an 
auxiliary  to  James,  should  he  get 
involved  in  argument,  or  operate  as 
a  check,  to  prevent  his  making  im¬ 
proper  concessions.  He  arrived  soon 
after  the  farmer  of  Rashy-burn,  and 
was  too  full  of  the  new  doctrine  not 
to  take  an  early  opportunity  of  intro¬ 
ducing  the  subject;  the  tutor  was 
also  impatient  to  display  his  zeal  and 
eloquence  in  the  cause  of  loyalty  and 
good  order.  John  and  James  had 
both  met  with  sincere  intentions  of 
renewing  their  friendship,  and  for¬ 
getting  the  past ;  but,  for  reasons  al¬ 
ready  stated,  their  coadjutors  had 
less  honourable  purposes  in  view. 
The  combat  was  regularly  begun, 
and  for  some  time  the  two  farmers 
were  silent  auditors ;  but;  the  politi¬ 
cal  gladiators,  anxious  to  get  them 
engaged,  appealed  to  them  in  the 
course  of  their  disputes,  and  insensi¬ 
bly  led  them  on,  till  all  were  often 
talking  at  the  same  time.  The  tutor 
had  the  advantage  in  point  of  scho¬ 
lar-ship,  a  ready  command  of  lan¬ 
guage,  and  a  dimity  in  his  tone  of 
expression,  which  implied  contempt 
for  his  antagonists :  David  Low  had 
drunk  so  deeply  of  the  new  fountain, 
that  he  might  be  considered  as  in¬ 
toxicated  ;  he  had  caught  the  style 
and  expressions  of  his  leaders ;  and 
his  arguments,  if  not  profound,  were 
often  specious.  James  Smith  had 
long  obtained  credit  in  the^  country 
as  a  man  of  good  sense  and  informa¬ 
tion  ;  his  advice  had  often  been 
courted  by  his  neighbours,  and  what 
had  long  been  his  principal  foible, 
now  became  a  dangerous  error, 
namely,  his  believing  that,  b^use 
he  often  thought  right,  his  opinions 
could  never  be  wrong:  John  Glen 
had  read  less,  and  perhaps  thought 
more  superficially  than  any  of  the 
others,  on  the  subject  now  under 
discussion,  but  he  b^eved  it  rear¬ 
ed  no  profound  thinking  to  tdh^c 
firmly  to  King  and  Constitution,  by 
wMw  he  always  meant  the  then 
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existing  Government.  Having  ^own 
rich  under  the  present  order  of  things, 
and  being  averse  to  theory,  even  in 
his  own  business,  and  too  cautious 
to  hazard  experiments,  he  viewed 
every  proposed  change  with  appre¬ 
hension  and  alarm. 

Their  dispute  was  protracted 
through  a  long  winter  evening,  till 
all  became  much  heated.  The  tu¬ 
tor  treated  the  arguments  of  his  op- 
])onents  with  contempt ;  telling  them 
they  were  ignorant  of  the  subject, 
and  proudly  quoting, 

A  little  learning  is  a  dangerous  thing.*’ 

This  produced  the  retort  courteous 
from  i)avid  Low,  that,  ignorant  as  he 
was,  he  also  could  quote  poetry,  and 
would  ask,  if  the  character  which 
Goldsmith  gave  his  Village  Clergy¬ 
man  was  to  be  considered  as  a  stig¬ 
ma  or  a  compliment  ? 

“  Unskilful  he  to  fawn,  or  seek  for  power, 
By  doctrines  fashion’d  to  the  varying 
hour.” 

In  a  word,  both  John  and  James 
went  much  farther  than  they  intend¬ 
ed,  and  had  so  warmly  opposed  each 
other,  that  they  parted  in  great 
wrath,  and,  when  turning  on  their 
sleepless  pillows,  both  were  convin¬ 
ced  that  the  tutor  and  David  Low 
had  fomented  the  quarrel ;  but  as 
each  accused  the  other,  in  his  own 
mind,  of  having  engaged  them  for 
the  purpose,  this,  instead  of  pallia¬ 
ting,  was  deemed  an  aggravation  of 
the  offence.  John  knew  himself  to 
be  the  richer  of  the  two, — James 
imagined  himself  the  wiser,  and 
both  now  began'  to  entertain  a  con¬ 
tempt  for  each  other,  approximating 
to  hatred  ;  yet  James  still  lamented 
their  broken  friendship,  and,  al¬ 
though  adhering  to  his  new  opinions, 
could  not  help  exclaiming,  with  a 

sigh, 

f 

“If  ignorance  is  bliss,  ’tis  folly  to  be  wise!* 

Both  sons  were  aware  of  the  differ¬ 
ence  which  had  taken  place  between 
their  fathers,  but  imagined  it  would 
prove  no  bar  in  their  projected  uni¬ 
on  with  the  daughters,  as  they  had 
prudently  resolved  to  avoid  all  tx>li- 
tical  discussion  in  their  visits.  Wil¬ 
liam  was  a  reader,  with  some  preten¬ 
sions  to  literary  taste,  had  a  warm 
heart,  and  something  of  a  poetical 


imagination  ;  he  had  early  attended 
to  the  dawning  of  the  French  Hevo« 
lution,  and,  by  associating  with  Da¬ 
vid  Low  and  some  others,  was  now 
a  devoted  disciple  of  the  new  school, 
contemplating,  with  delight,  the  new 
era,  which,  in  his  imagination,  was 
dawning  on  mankind.  In  his  inter¬ 
views  with  Mary,  this  had  some¬ 
times  been  the  subject  of  discourse. 
Mary  loved  too  fondly  to  doubt  for 
a  moment  of  the  truth  of  ought  that 
William  believed ;  she  became  a 
convert  to  his  opinions,  and  had  ven¬ 
tured  to  reason  with  her  father  on 
what  she  termed  the  narrowness  and 
illiberality  of  his  sentiments.  In 
consequence  of  this,  on  William's 
first  visit  after  the  fathers  had  quar¬ 
relled,  the  farmer  firmly,  and  even 
rudely,  informed  him,  that  he  never 
again  wished  to  see  him  at  Benty- 
brae,  and  that  he  would  rather 
spread  a  green  turf  o'er  his  daughter's 
grave,  than  see  her  united  to  a  fel¬ 
low  who  held  such  detestable  opi¬ 
nions.  George  Glen  had  never  in¬ 
troduced  politics  at  Rashy-burn,  nor 
in  his  conversations  with  Ellen,  and 
her  father's  paternal  affection  pre¬ 
vented  him  from  thwarting  her  incli¬ 
nations,  or  prohibiting  the  visits  of  - 
George,  because  he  had  quarrelle4 
with  his  father. 

But  although  George  would  have 
found  no  difference  in  his  reception 
at  Kashy-burn,  he  had  been  com¬ 
manded  by  his  father  to  renounce 
all  thoughts  of  Ellen,  and  to  have  no 
intercourse  with  her  family  ;  Mary 
was  also  prohibited  from  seeing  Wif- 
liaiD,  under  pain  of  her  father's  high 
displeasure.  In  defiance  of  this  ri¬ 
gid  interdict,  the  lovers  had  contriv¬ 
ed  to  meet,  pledged  a  renewal  of 
their  trodi,  and  agreed  to  wait  with 
patient  constancy  for  better  times. 
Summer  came,  but  it  seemed  very  dif¬ 
ferent  from  any  by  whicli  it  had  been 
receded ;  the  streamlet,  where  they 
ad  paddled  when  returning  from 
school,  and  whose  murmurs  had 
mingl^  with  their  softer  whispers 
in  later  years,  now  seemed  less  clear  ; 
the  wild-rose,  blushing  on  its  hanks, 
was  not  so  lovely,  nor  was  the  music 
of  the  woodlands  so  melodious.  Even 
the  fathers  themselves  felt  a  blank-^ 
a  broken  link  in  the  chain  of  their 
enjoyments;  they  mutually  rej^etted 
their  unfortunate  difference,  hut 
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both  were  too  proud  to  make  any 
concession.  Winter  brought  the 
Christmas  holidays ;  and  when  the 
mutual  annual  feast  did  not  take 
place,  the  young  folks  felt  it  the  pri¬ 
vation  of  a  pleasure  of  which  their 
memories  could  not  trace  the  com¬ 
mencement.  At  Benty-brae,  the 
fanner  had  invited  the  schoolmaster 
and  his  wife,  Mr  Clarke  the  tutor, 
and  the  family  of  a  farmer  lately 
come  to  that  quarter.  The  enter¬ 
tainment  was  more  than  usually 
splendid,  as  if  to  banish  unpleasant 
recollections ; 

**  But  ill  the  banquet  was  supplied, 

By  fonn,  by  gravity,  and  pride 

The  tutor  endeavoured,  indeed,  to 
be  gallant  to  Mary,  but  she  was 
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to  pass  through  a  village  containing 
a  tippling-house,  where  these  new- 
fledged  heroes  sometimes  “  relaxed 
the  brow  of  care*'  on  their  way  home ; 
here  also  William  Smith,  and  a  few* 
soi-disant  patriots,  met  occasionally, 
to  talk  over  their  favourite  topics. 

One  warm  evening,  these  last  had 
met,  and,  being  thirsty,  had  drunk 
freely  of  Whitbread's  brown  stout. 
George  Glen  and  his  companions 
came  in  some  time  after.  As  is  very 
common  in  small  ale-houses,  they 
were  introduced  into  the  same  room 
occupied  by  William  Smith  and  his 
associates.  The  two  parties,  even  at 
meeting,  eyed  each  other  with  lower¬ 
ing  and  suspicious  glances;  George 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party,  and, 
while  he  endeavoured  to  preserve  the 


scarcely  civil  in  return ;  for  both  to  dignity  of  a  gentleman,  the  smile  of 
her  and  her  brother  there  was  a  contempt  curled  up  his  lip.  Some 
void  which  nothing  could  supply,  time  elapsed  before  any  conversa- 
Ellen  was  not  there,  and  cards  prov-  tion  took  place  between  the  parties  ; 
ed  a  wretched  substitute  for  the  but  at  length  some  jibes  and  jeers 
soul-inspiring  tones  of  William's  were  played  off,  which  produced  reta- 
violin.  Even  the  farmer  himself  liation  in  kind.  The  Ensign  thought 
fell  into  fits  of  abstraction  and  me-  himself  a  wit,  and  William  Smith 
lancholy  rousing,  when  he  thought  believed  he  could  say  very  severe 
of  a  friendship  of  twenty  years  things;  neither  respected  the  other; 
standing  thus  annihilated.  but  Mary  and  Ellen,  although  not 

Time  passed  on,  and  with  none  present,  associated  in  their  minds  like 
of  the  party  had  the  rancour  of  po-  guardian  angels,  and  prevented  any 
litical  feeling  subsided,  nor  the  fer-  incivility  from  passing  between  them ; 
vour  of  love  abated.  The  only  change  but  the  wit,  if  not  the  ill-nature  of 


that  had  taken  place  was,  that  George  both,  was  indulged  freely  at  the  ex- 
Glen  was  now  more  outrageously  loy-  pence  of  others  present ;  this  conti- 
al  than  his  father :  volunteer  corps  nued  in  growing  asperity,  till,  at  last, 
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w^e  now  raising,  and  George  was  the  latent  dislike  in  their  minds, 
enrolled  as  an  Ensign ;  their  unifonn  roused  into  wrath,  by  foolish  and 
was  a  blue  coat,  with  a  scariet  collar,  irritating  language,  and  further 
of  which  George  was  so  proud,  that  stimulated  by  potent  liquor,  burst 
it  became  his  holiday-dress  on.all  oc-  forth  in  threats  and  open  defiance, 
casions ;  he  also  imagined  himself.  Both  parties  were  liberal  in  abusive 
not  only  the  conservator  of  the  pub-  and  contemptuous  epithets ;  and  one 
lie  p^ce,  but  also  the  inquisitor  of  foul-mouthed  fellow,  in  William’s 
public  opinion.  The  laird  was  Com-  PJirty,  applied  an  expression  to  the 
minder  of  the  corps,  and  had  appli-  Ensign  which  instantly  deprived  him 
cd  to  William  Smith  to  enter,  wnich  of  the  little  prudence  he  had  left ; — 
he  civilly  declined ;  but,  on  being  his  sword  was  drawn,  and  he  was 
urged,  used  some  expressions  whiem  rushing  forward  to  take  dreadful 
made  him  be  set  down  as  a  marked  vengeance,  when  William,  to  pre- 
man.  They  assembled  for  drill,  twice  vent  blo^shed,  sprung  between 
a-week,  on  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  them  ;— the  weapon,  hitherto  un¬ 
laird's  mansion.  The  weather  was  stained  with  blood,  pierced  his  side, 


party,  applied  an  expression  to  the 
Ensign  which  instantly  deprived  him 
of  the  little  prudence  he  had  left ; — 
his  sword  was  drawn,  and  he  was 
rushing  forward  to  take  dreadful 
vengeance,  when  William,  to  pre¬ 
vent  blo^shed,  sprung  between 
them ; — the  weapon,  hitherto  un¬ 
stained  with  blood,  pierced  his  side, 


Llf  Mk'Mti  n  iT^ii  Vw  ii 
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distance;  the  laird  was  loyal,  and  his  friend,  and  be  fell,  apparently 
generous  hearted  ;  for  all  which  rea-  lifeless,  at  his  feet.  Petrified  with 
sons,  he  often  regaled  them  with  horror  at  his  own  act,  George  n^ 
porter,  or  strong-ale,  from  hb  cellar,  stooped  down  over  him,  when  the 
George  Glen,  and  some  others,  had  wounded  man  whispered,  in  a  faint 
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voice,  I  killed — fly — lose  not 

a  raoinent  !’*  In  the  hurry  and  con¬ 
fusion  this  was  not  difficult,  and,  in 
a  few  moments,  George  was  at  a  con¬ 
siderable  distance ;  it  was  late,  and 
afraid  to  go  home,  he  ran  to  his 
Colonel,  rushed  into  his  presence 
half-frantic,  and  stained  with  blood. 
Few  words  explained  the  intrusion  ; 
he  was  supplied  with  a  change  of 
dress,  money,  and  a  letter  to  the 
commanding-officer  of  a  regiment 
just  about  to  depart  for  the  conti¬ 
nent.  Jlefore  the  sun  arose,  he  was 
far  distant,  and,  in  less  than  a  week, 
was  enrolled  as  Ensign  in  a  regiment 
of  the  line,  and  embarked  for  the 
Mediterranean. 

A  surgeon  was  procured  for  the 
wounded  man  as  early  as  possible  ; 
the  vitals  were  untouched,  and,  al¬ 
though  the  wound  was  dangerous, 
there  was  a  rational  hope  of  his  re¬ 
covery.  It  would  not  be  easy  to  de¬ 
scribe  the  distress  and  complicated 
feelings  of  the  families  of  Benty-brae 
and  llashv-burn,  on  receipt  of  this 
fatal  intelligence.  William  lay  at 
the  ale-house,  attended  by  his  sister 
and  Mary  Glen,  who,  in  defiance  of 
her  father’s  prohibition,  continued  to 
watch  over  his  fate,  who,  she  now 
found,  was  dearer  to  her  than  all  the 
world  beside.  Youth,  a  good  con¬ 
stitution,  skilful  surgeon,  and,  last, 
although  not  least,  the  tender  and 
endearing  attentions  of  Mary,  ac¬ 
celerated  his  convalescence,  and  be¬ 
fore  harvest  he  was  completely  reco¬ 
vered.  This  accident  had  no  ten¬ 
dency  to  reconcile  the  fathers,  who 
niu  tally  blamed  each  oilier,  as  one 
felt  his  only  son  was  exiled,  and  the 
other,  that  the  life  of  his  child  had 
heen  placed  in  the  most  imminent 
danger.  Ellen  had  witnessed,  with 
tearful  eye  and  anguished  heart,  the 
mutual  affection  of  her  brother  and 
Mary,  continuing  to  heave  many  a 
secret  sigh  over  the  fate  of  her  ba¬ 
nished  lover,  who,  although  he  had 
endangered  the  life  of  her  brother, 
^as  still  dear  to  her  heart.  After 
William's  recovery  she  sunk  into  a 
melancholy  stupor,  and  her  parents 
^J^n  to  fear  that  both  her  health 
and  intellects  were  impaired. 

It  was  now  the  month  of  Novem- 
Iw,  when,  one  morning,  a  little  girl 
arrived  at  Rashy-bum,  with  a  pen¬ 
ciled  note  foe  William,  of  the  fol¬ 
lowing  tenor : 


I  am  a  state  prisoner — all  my 
papers  arc  seized,  among  which  are 
several  of  your  letters — all  will  he 
sent  to  Edinburgh — lose  no  time,  but 
fly." 

William  had  corresponded  with  a 
man  as  violent  and  less  cautious 
than  himself,  who  was  now  appre¬ 
hended,  but  had  contrived  to  send 
this  notice  to  his  friend.  William 
saw  his  danger, — flight  was  his  only 
resource, — but  to  fly  without  seeing 
Mary  Glen  was  impossible.  He  con¬ 
trived  to  convey  a  message  to  her, 
appointing  an  interview  in  the  twi- 
lignt.  They  met, — he  imparted  the 
fatal  tidings, — they  renewed  their 
pledges  of  constant  love, — mingled 
tears,  and  William  was  about,  to  take 
a  parting  embrace,  when  she  said  she 
would  see  him  again  at  the  hour  of 
his  departure,  which  was  midnight. 
Their  rendezvous  was  appointed  un¬ 
der  the  hawthorn  in  the  glen,  where 
they  had  spent  happier  hours.  Afraid 
of  making  her  wait,  William  had 
taken  leave  of  all  his  friends,  and 
was  there  before  the  time,  leaning 
his  back  against  the  tree,  with  a  staff 
in  his  hand,  and  a  bundle  containing 
some  necessaries  lying  on  a  grey- 
rock  at  his  feet ;  the  hollow  wind 
came  up  the  glen  in  sudden  gusts, 
whistling  in  the  naked  branches  over 
his  head,  and  whirling  the  withered 
leaves  in  fitful  eddies,  with  a  rus¬ 
tling  noise,  among  the  brambles  and 
other  wild  shrubs  around ;  dark 
clouds  scudded  over  the  sky,  where, 
at  intervals,  the  moon,  pale  and  wa¬ 
tery,  shewed  her  waning  crescent,  re¬ 
flected  from  the  pool  in  the  rivulet 
before  him ;  he  heard  the  bark  of  a 
house-dog — it  was  that  of  Benty-brae, 
and,  in  spite  of  himself,  he  heaved  a 
sigh,  and  a  tear  stood  trembling  in 
his  eye.  Years  of  departed  happi¬ 
ness  crowded  on  his  mind,~he  at¬ 
tempted  to  look  into  the  future,  but 
all  was  impenetrable  darkness,  as 
the  gloom  which  surrounded  him. 
Although  he  had  stood  but  a  few 
minutes,  they  appeared  to  him  a  pe¬ 
riod  of  interminable  length,  when 
Mary  approached,  covered  with  a 
mantle,  and  a  liurge  bundle  under 
her  arm.  He  lookra  surprised,  and 
said,  **  What*  means  this,  Mary  ?" 

Did  you  imagine  that  1  would  suf¬ 
fer  you  to  depart  alone? — not  such  is 
my  love,— 1  go  with  you."  “  Dear 
Mary,  although  it  is  to  me  agony 
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worse  than  death  to  part,  yet  this 
cannot  be, — you  must  not  tear  your¬ 
self  from  friends  and  home,  to  fol¬ 
low  the  fortunes  of  an  outlaw,  whom 
fate  may  doom  to  an  ignominious 
death/*  Mary  replied  in  the  style, 
and  nearly  in  the  words  of  Ruth  to 
Naomi,  and  concluded  by  saying,  **  I 
know  your  heart,  and  have  already 
sworn,  what  1  again  call  Heaven  to 
witness,  that  nought  but  violence  or 
death  shall  part  you  and  me.  Make 
me  your  wife — give  me  a  legal  claim 
to  your  protection,  and  then,  come 
weel,  come  woe,  we  will  share  it  to¬ 
gether/*  William  folded  her  in  his 
arms,  wept  on  her  bosom,  and  again 
entreated  her  to  leave  him  ;  but  her 
love  w^s  invincible,  and,  like  Adam 
and  Eve,  when  expelled  from  Eden, 

hand  in  hand  they  took  their  soli¬ 
tary  way/* 

Wandering  all  night,  they  found 
means  next  day  to  get  themselves 
legally  and  indissolubly  united,  and 
again  pursued  their  journey.  Their 
object  was  to  seek  some  sequestered 
part  of  the  country,  where  William, 
undiscovered,  could  find  employment 
as  a  farm-servant,  till  perhaps  tlie 
present  political  storm  might  blow 
over.  After  repeated  unsuccessful 
applications,  he  at  last  engaged  him¬ 
self  with  a  farmer  in  the  vicinity  of 
a  small  town,  where  be  took  lodgings 
for  himself  and  Mary.  His  skill  and 
activity  gave  satisfaction  to  his  em¬ 
ployer;  he  enjoyed  good  health,  and, 
blessed  in  the  tender  affection  of  his 
Mary,  was  beginning  to  forget  the 
past. 

AVilliam's  letters,  which  had  been 
seized  among  his  friend's  papers,  were 
considered  of  treasonable  tendency ; 
a  warrant  had  been  issued  to  appre¬ 
hend  him,  and  a  reward  was  offered 
for  the  discovery  of  his  retreat.  The 
farmer  of  Benty-brae,  now  bereaved 
of  a  son  and  daughter,  still  indulged 
his  resentment  against  James  Smith 
as  the  primarv  cause  of  all  that  had 
happened  ;  wnile  James,  equally  in¬ 
flamed  with  the  spirit  of  party,  de¬ 
plored  his  son,  a  proscribed  outlaw, 
and  gazed  on  his  only  daughter  in  a 
state  of  bodily  and  mental  imbecili¬ 
ty  ;  he  blamed  the  rimur  of  Govern¬ 
ment  for  all  this,  and  expressed  his 
resentment  openly,  and  in  bitterness 
of  heart.  His  lease  was  now  nearly 
expired,  and  his  landlord  had  inti¬ 
mated  to  him,  that  it  would  not  be 


renewed  on  any  terms,  as  he  was  de¬ 
termined  to  have  no  tenant  of  such 
principles.  Summer  had  again  come 
round,  and  Ellen  was  now  so  far 
unsettled  in  her  mind,  that  she  talk¬ 
ed  of  going  in  quest  of  her  dear 
Geor^,  whom  his  cruel  father  had 
sent  away,  to  prevent  their  union. 
She  had  been  watched  for  some  time, 
but  found  an  opportunity  of  eloping, 
and  every  search,  for  more  than  two 
weeks,  had  prov^  abortive. 

Every  day  was  adding  to  the  feli¬ 
city  of  William  and  Mary.  He 
hoped  soon  to  be  a  happy  father ;  the 
sky  of  love  was  unclouded,  and  both 
their  hearts  as  gay  as  the  season  that 
smiled  around  them.  It  is  thus 
that  a  couple  of  linnets  twitter  on  the 
flowery  spray,  each  responding  the 
note  of  its  fellow,  neither  observing 
the  hawk  that  hovers  above  their 
heads,  marking  them  for  its  prey. 
William  had  been  recognised  by  a 
fellow,  who,  for  the  sake  of  the  re¬ 
ward,  lodged  information  against 
him,  and  he  was  seized  at  the  side  of 
his  Mary,  handcuffed,  and  carried  to 
prison.  His  faithful  partner  bad 
sworn  that  death  alone  should  part 
them,  and  now  prepared  to  take  up 
her  abode  with  him  in  his  dreary 
mansion,  in  spite  of  every  entreaty 
of  her  husband  not  to  leave  her 
peaceful  abode.  He  soon  found  the 
value  of  her  company ;  for  she  read, 
and  even  sung  to  him,  and  smiling, 
said  they  were  like  two  birds  in  a 
cage,  each  adding  to  the  happing  of 
the  other.  Immediately  on  their  en¬ 
trance  here,  she  had  written  to  her 
sister  Eliza  an  account  of  what  had 
taken  place,  and  now  every  day  ex¬ 
pected  a  reply. 

The  windows  of  their  cell  looked 
to  the  street,  and  one  day  there 
arose  a  hurra  of  vulgar  merriment ; 
all  again  was  quiet,  when  they  dis¬ 
tinctly  heard  uie  following  stanza, 
sung  in  a  softly  plaintive  voice,  but 
in  an  air  wildly  irregular : 

“  O  waly,  waly,  down  the  bank, 

O  waly,  waly,  down  the  brae ; 

An’  waly,  waly,  by  yon  burn  side,  ^ 
Where  I  and  my  love  were  wont  to  gae. 

There  was  something  in  the  tonw 
of  the  singer  that  thrilled  to  Mary  s 
heart ;  she  rushed  to  the  window ; 
the  crowd  again  set  up  a  loud  hurra ; 
Mary  looked  for  a  moment,  and  ut¬ 
tering  a  wild  scream,  would  have 
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fallen  on  the  floor,  liad  she  not  been 
supported  in  her  husband's  arms. 
Unable  to  articulate,  she  pointed  to 
the  window  in  breathless  alarm. 
William  looked  to  the  street,  and 
right  opposite,  saw  a  crowd  of  idle 
and  blackguard  boys  around  a  young 
woman  most  fantastically  attired, 
and  evidently  a  maniac ;  she  was 
laughing  and  crying  alternately,  and 
that  hapless  girl  was  Ellen .'  She 
was  now  supplicating  the  crowd  to 
let  her  pass,  for  she  was  in  haste  to 
meet  her  bridegroom ;  and  when  they, 
with  unfeeling  wantonness,  clos^ 
around  her,  she  threatened  them 
with  his  vengeance,  for  she  said  he 
was  a  hero,  and  wore  a  sword.  It 
would  be  impossible  to  describe  the 
distress  of  the  prisoners  ;  their  jailor 
was  absent,  and  Mary  fainted,  when 
she  saw  the  companion  of  her  youth 
—the  sister  of  her  William,  passing 
away,  followed  by  her  idle  and  wick¬ 
ed  tormentors.  Although  there  had 
been  any  person  on  the  street  to 
whom  William  could  have  applied, 
his  attention  was  now  wholly  en¬ 
grossed  with  the  recovery  of  his 
Mary,  and  by  the  time  that  she  was 
restored  to  life,  his  sister  was  not  in 
view ;  but  the  shouts  that  echoed 
from  a  distance  gave  them  the  pain¬ 
ful  certainty  that  she  was  still  sur¬ 
rounded  by  her  persecutors. 

^Vlien  Eliza  Glen  received  advice 
of  her  sister  and  brother's  distress, 
she  set  off  immediately  to  visit  them, 
accompanied  by  William's  father. 
They  were  entering  the  town  just  as 
Ellen  was  leaving  it,  still  surround¬ 
ed  by  a  crowd  of  mischievous  boys  ; 
although  insane,  she  knew  them 
perfectly,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to 
persuade  her  to  return  with  them. 
After  this  sorrowful  father  had  con¬ 
ducted  his  daughter  to  an  inn,  Eliza 
left  them,  and  proceeded  to  the  pri¬ 
son,  where  she  arrived  not  long  after 
the  scene  we  have  just  related.  Hav¬ 
ing  passed  some  time  in  that  abode 
of  misery,  she  and  Mary  departed  to 
meet  James  and  Ellen,  on  whom  the 
sight  of  Mary  produced  a  hysterical 
paroxysm,  during  which,  her  suffer¬ 
ings,  both  bodily  and  mental,  were 
dreadful.  She  was  with  difficulty 
conveyed  to  William's  house,  alas ! 
no  longer  the  abode  of  love  and  hap¬ 
piness.  The  excitement  which  Mary's 
fmme  had  experienced,  and  the  agi¬ 


tation  of  her  mind,  now  induced 
premature  parturition  ;  after  being 
long  ill,  she  was  delivered  of  a  still¬ 
born  child,  and  died  in  a  few  hours 
after.  Although  William's  father 
and  his  master  offered  joint  securi¬ 
ties  for  him,  he  could  not  be  per¬ 
mitted  to  see  her,  nor  to  pay  the 
last  tribute  of  affection  to  her  re¬ 
mains  ;  and  he  was  for  some  time 
in  a  state  little  short  of  distraction. 
Ellen  had  fallen  into  a  low  fever,  and 
lay  sick,  vdth  her  mind  in  torpid  in- 
sensibihty  ;  she  was  attended  by 
Eliza,  while  the  hapless  father  wan¬ 
dered  between  the  cell  of  his  son 
and  the  couch  of  his  daughter. 

It  was  now  reported  that  AVilliam 
was  to  be  removed  to  Edinburgh, 
preparatory  to  his  trial.  He  had 
been  often  visited  by  Eliza,  since  the 
untimely  death  of  her  sister,  and  she 
now  disclosed  to  him  the  dying  wish 
of  his  Mary,  which  she  had  sworn  to 
fulfil ;  and  this  was,  that  she  should 
change  clothes  with  him,  and  thereby 
give  him  an  opportunity  of  escaping 
from  prison.  It  was  several  days 
before  the  joint  entreaties  of  his  fa¬ 
ther  and  this  kind-hearted  girl  had 
any  effect ;  his  reply  being,  that  the 
world  had  now  lost  every  charm  for 
him,  he  was  tired  of  life,  and  in¬ 
different  about  his  fate.  At  last 
they  prevailed  with  him  to  make  the 
attempt.  He  had  kept  h  is  bed  several 
days  after  Mary's  death,  and  now 
again  did  so  for  a  day  or  two,  du¬ 
ring  which  he  was  visited  by  Eliza. 
One  evening  she  calledon  him,  dressed 
him  in  her  clothes,  and  placed  herself 
in  his  bed ;  the  jailor  was  outwitted, 
and  the  bird  escaped  from  the  cage. 
The  deception  was  not  discovered 
till  next  morning,  but  by  that  time 
he  was  far  distant,  and,  according  to 
a  plan  previously  arranged  by  Eliza, 
was  secreted  at  Greenock,  till  a  ves¬ 
sel  was  ready  to  sail  for  America. 
He  landed  in  the  United  States,  and 
soon  contrived  to  make  himself  a 
denizen  of  that  country,  renouncing 
for  ever  his  allegiance  to  Great  Bri¬ 
tain  ;  only  regretting  that  the  dust  of 
his  Mary  lay  in  a  soil  which  he  had 
sworn  never  more  to  tread.  He  con¬ 
tinued  to  pursue  the  occupation  of  a 
farmer,  and  at  last  fell  in  defence 
of  America,  during  the  descent  made 
by  General  Pakenharo,  near  New 
Orleans,  in  1814. 
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George  Glen  returneil  to  Benty- 
))rae,  after  having  left  a  leg  in  Cor¬ 
sica,  and  being  otherwise  mutilated 
and  disfigured.  Although  his  figure 
so  much  altered  as  scarcely  to 
be  recognised  by  his  friends,  yet 
Bllen  Smith  knew  him  the  moment 
he  appeared  before  her  ;  she  uttered 
a  wild  scream,  whether  of  joy,  sor¬ 
row,  or  alarm,  was  not  known  ;  for 
she  rushed  into  his  arms,  and  breath¬ 
ed  her  last  in  a  few  minutes. 

John  Glen  and  James  Smith  had 
not  exchanged  words  for  several 
years ;  but  at  Ellen’s  funeral,  John 


came  up,  pressed  James's  hand,  and 
looked  wistfully  in  his  face,  unable  to 
speak, — accompanied  James  to  his 
own  house,  and  at  the  threshold  of 
his  door,  said,  “  We  have  both  been 
to  blame,  and  are  both  justly  punish¬ 
ed  ;  although  we  cannot  forget,  are 
you  willing  to  forgive  ?"  James  led 
him  in,  and  they  now  live  with  their 
former  friendship  renewed,  both  bit- 
terly  deploring  tne  past. 

Let  the  Whigs  and  Tories,  the 
Ultras  and  Radicals  of  the  jiresent 
day,  read  and  learn  from  this  Talc  of 
Bygane  Times. 


(f^be  of  9iSattU  amott^  . 

On  the  lone  Pyreneans,  when  Eve  was  And  strains  from  each  band  of  soft  mu- 
reposing,  sic  ascended, 

And  smil’d  from  the  gates  of  the  west  Such  as  wail  for  the  brave  when  the 
*  a  farewell,  battle  is  o’er. 

O’er  the  regions  below  while  the  twilight  Whose  notes  with  the  voice  of  the  desart 
was  closing,  were  blended. 

And  masses  of  shade  brooded  deep  o’er  The  murmur  of  rills,  and  the  torrent’s 
the  dell,  far  roar. 

1  stood  w'here,  beneath  me,  two  kingdoms  Thy  song,  Roncesvalles,  all  wildly  was 
w’ere  lying,  w'eeping. 

All  was  mute  save  the  breeze  o’er  the  so-  Where  the  hills  o’er  thy  slumbers  their 
litude  sighing,  vigils  are  keeping. 

Or  shriek  of  the  eagle,  in.  far  echoes  On  the  field  where  thy  mighty  in  silence 
dying,  are  sleeping. 

Where  silence  more  deep  and  more  de-  Whom  the  sound  of  the  trumiiet 
solate  fell.  awakens  no  more. 

Adown  to  the  sea  Bidassoa  was  steal-  To  many  an  ear  that  hung  over  its  nam¬ 
ing,  bers. 

Dividing  the  foes  on  its  margin  that  That  song  of  the  dead  was  the  last 
lay,  lorn  lay. 

Its  calm,  silent  wave,  like  a  mirror  re-  Young  heroes  that  sigh’d  o’er  the  place 
vealing  of  their  slumbers. 

Of  four  banded  nations  the  battle  Next  eve  lay  as  cold  and  as  silent  as 
array ;  '  they : 

And  the  crimson  and  gold  of  their  gar-  They  slept  with  their  fame  on  a  low 
ments  were  shining  grassy  pillow. 

With  the  last  blaze  of  day  in  its  glory  Their  requiem  sung  by  the  stream’s  little 
declining,  billow* 

The  tall  rocks,  with  light,  like  a  rose-  Where  sighs,  to  the  night-w’ind,  the  de¬ 
wreath  entwining,  solate  willow,  ,  ^ 

Ere  it  faded  o’er  earth  and  o’er  ocean  That  waves  and  that  weeps  o  er  their 
away.  mouldering  clay. 


^fTjbange- 

Time  that  dims  the  brightest  eye.  Then,  for  us,  while  seasons  run 

And  Beauty’s  rose  doth'  blight.  Their  round  of  joy  and  pain. 

Will  quench  the  stars  in  yonder  sky,  Ere,  for  us,  yon  circling  sun 
And  veil  their  orbs  in  night.  ^Shall  sh^  his  beams  in  vain 

The  same  effacing,  palsied  hand.  Let  us  cull  life’s  scatter’d  flowers 

That  wastes  the  flower  upon  the  wold.  To  its  summer  which  bdong. 
O’er  suns  and  systems  shakes  his  sand,  Ere  we  quit  those  blooming  bowers 
Till  worlds  themselves  grow  old.  Where  none  may  linger  long. 
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There  is  no  feature  in  which  the 
novels  of  our  age  differ  more  from 
those  of  the  last,  than  in  the  specu¬ 
lative  and  ideal  cast  which  they  have 
assumed.  The  bustling  plots,  crowd¬ 
ed  with  incidents, — the  characters 
developing  themselves  only  in  action, 
—the  brief  and  meagre  descriptions, 
—the  system,  which  considered  sub^ 
ject  as  every  thing,  and  execution 
a  matter  of  comparative  insignifi¬ 
cance,  have  been  supplanted  by  more 
intellectual,  and,  we  cannot  help 
thinking,  more  interesting  views. 
Plots  have  become  simple  even  to 
poverty  ; — the  province  of  action  has 
been  narrowed,  to  extend  that  of 
thought ; — feeling  has  become  the 
mainspring  of  interest,  and  its  ana¬ 
lyses  and  expression  the  test  of  ta¬ 
lent  ; — descriptions  of  external  nature 
have  become  more  graphical  and  mi¬ 
nute,  and  their  connection  with  the 
business  of  the  tale — as  influencing, 
by  their  secret  but  sensible  power, 
the  feelings  of  the  agents — is  better 
understood,  and  rendered  more  effec¬ 
tive  and  available.  The  first  of  these 
systems  certainly  indicates  a  want  of 
refined  feeling  in  the  public.  It  was 
altogether  of  a  meaner  and  more  me¬ 
chanical  cast, — it  addressed  itself  to 
a  lower  class  of  feelings,  and  might 
have  been  acted  on  by  minds  of  no 
deep  feeling,  and  eVen  of  scanty  in¬ 
vention  ;  for,  though  the  process  of 
creating  an  original  story  is  one  of 
no  trifling  effort,  the  task  of  combi¬ 
nation  or  disjunction  is  not  a  difficult 
one,  and  a  very  slight  acquaintance 
with  the  history  of  fiction  enables 
us  to  see  how  frequently  the  compo¬ 
sition  of  these  novels  of  incident  nas 
been  a  work  of  alteration  rather  than 
invention.  They  had  one  advantage, 
however,  in  the  very  mediocrity  of 
the  principle  on  which  they  were 
constructed :  they  were  seldom  tire¬ 
some.  If  the  reader  perused  them 
with  little  of  that  deep  thrilling  in¬ 
terest  which  he  now  feels,  we  have 
no  doubt  he  yawned  less  also.  If  he 
wept  less, — he  laughed  more :  there 
were  fewer  chances  of  failure,  for  the 
effect  of  a  sequence  of  ludicrous  or 
striking  incidents,  admitted  of  little 
variation ;  and  in  the  hands  of  an 
author  of  the  greatest  or  the  most 
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slender  talent,  produced  only  a  plea¬ 
sure  differing  a  little  in  degree.  But 
the  more  ambitious  system  of  modern 
novelists,  while  it  renders  the  power 
of  genius  more  visible,  and  vindicates 
more  certainly  its  pre-eminence  over 
mediocrity,  makes  the  works  of  the 
lesser  herd  utterly  wretched  and  in¬ 
tolerable  ;  destitute  of  those  hum¬ 
bler  attractions  of  plot  and  incident 
which  they  might  have  attained,  and 
filled  with  ludicrous  and  impotent 
strainings  after  those  more  magnifi¬ 
cent  qualities  which  it  is  hopeless  for 
them  to  emulate  or  aspire  to. 

The  present  work  lias  nothing  to 
do,  however,  with  these ;  it  belongs 
to  the  higher  class  ;  and  if  we  wished 
to  prove  the  superiority  of  that  prin¬ 
ciple  of  effect  on  which  our  modern 
tales  are  constructed,  we  know  not 
where  we  should  find  a  better  ex¬ 
ample.  With  a  plot  of  a  grossly-de- 
fective  kind — with  few  incidents — 
few  characters  of  importance,  and 
one,  the  most  interesting  of  these, 
appearing  only,  and  disappearing,  as 
in  a  dream, — with  little  aid  from  hu¬ 
mour,  and  less  from  the  mere  paints 
ing  of  external  nature ;  in  short,  by 
the  mere  force  and  grandeur  of  indi¬ 
vidual  scenes,  and  the  general  elo¬ 
quence  and  beauty  of  the  writing, 
this  talc  creates  and  maintains  the 
deepest  and  most  vivid  interest ;  and 
we  close  it  at  last,  with  those  feelings 
of  dreariness  and  desolation,  with 
which  we  peruse  the  remorse  of  Ca¬ 
leb  Williams,  or  the  settled  gloom  of 
St.  Leon,  after  his  final  parting  with 
his  son.  Often,  in  the  course  of  the 
story,  we  feel  the  unsatisfactory  na¬ 
ture  of  some  of  the  incidents, — the 
want  of  connection — of  explanation  ; 
— the  unreasonable  supineness  of  some 
of  the  characters  at  one  time,  and 
their  fiery  and  needless  impatience 
at  others,  with  a  multitude  of  et  ce¬ 
tera  ;  but  still  we  are  hurried  along 
by  the  impetuosity  of  the  narrative ; 
and  it  is  only  when  we  have  fairly 
finished,  that  we  have  time  to  think 
of  all  the  author's  offences  against 
consistency,  and  to  wonder  how, 
with  so  many  faults,  obvious  to  every 
one,  we  should  have  so  yielded  to  its 
influence.  But  the  truth  is,  all  this 
only  shews  how  little  such  things 
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weigh  ill  the  balance  of  excellence, 
and  how  easily  the  atoning  power  of 
genius  can  efface  such  errors.  The 
author  is  evidently  a  man  of  great 
talent.  His  humour,  to  be  sure,  we 
do  not  much  like ;  but  his  pathos, 
his  scenes  of  passion,  and  his  elo¬ 
quence,  are  of  the  highest  kind.  His 
conception  of  character  we  estimate 
more  highly  from  his  lleginald  Dal¬ 
ton  than  from  the  present  work; 
yet  even  here  there  is  a  w’onderful 
effect  about  his  sketches.  His  females 
w’e  have  always  thought  particularly 
captivating.  Athanasia  was  very 
good,  and  Helen  Hesketh  admirable. 
Of  the  heroine  of  this  tale  we  see  al¬ 
most  nothing ; — she  is  remorselessly 
married  in  the  beginning,  and  passes 
only  once  before  our  eyes  until  the 
conclusion  ; — and  yet  even  this  un¬ 
substantial  pageant  has  something 
about  it  that  lingers  in  our  memory. 
Another  beautiful  and  quiet  female  is 
opposed  to  her  ;  gentle,  affectionate, 
and  tinged  with  religious  melan¬ 
choly  ;  and  her  character  is  touched 
with  the  same  chaste  and  powerful 
pencil.  Wald  himself,  we  cannot 
help  thinking  disagreeable,  and  none 
of  the  subordinate  agents  of  the 
story  are  particularly  interesting. 
But  we  suppose  the  reader  would 
rather  form  his  own  opinion  ;  and 
though  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
passage  that  can  give  a  proper  idea 
of  the  characteristic  vigour  of  the 
book,  we  shall  extract  a  few  of  the 
shortest,  accompanying  them  only 
by  such  a  notice  as  .to  render  them 
intelligible. 

The  story  is  related,  like  those  of 
Godwin,  in  the  first  person ;  an  ar¬ 
rangement  well  suited  to  such  tales 
as  dejiend  for  their  effect  on  the  ex¬ 
pose  of  feeling,  and  particularly  to 
those  where  the  narrator  possesses  no 
extraordinary  qualities,  either  of  evil 
or  good,  and  may  therefore  detail  his 
feelings,  without  any  great  violation 
of  modesty  on  the  one  hand,  or  of 
probability  on  the  other.  Matthew 
Wald  is  the  descendant  of  a  family 
of  Norman  extraction,  which  had 
settled  in  Scotland  ;  and  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  tale,  we  find  him,  after 
the  death  of  his  father,  residing  at 
tlie  family  mansion,  under  the  care 
of  his  aunt,  enjoying,  with  all  the 
thoughtlessness  of  youth,  the  present 
hour ;  attending  school  rather  rduc- 
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tantly,  and  wandering  with  his 
cousin  Katharine  among  the  woods 
and  glens  of  Blackford.  The  first 
interruption  to  his  gaiety  is  occa- 
sioned  by  the  marriage  of  his  aunt 
with  a  Mr  Mather,  who  had  been 
tutor  in  the  family,  and  who  soon 
begins  to  curtail  his  amusements,  and 
to  treat  him  with  harshness.  An  in¬ 
cident  of  this  kind,  which  young 
Wald  revenges  with  a  ferocity  above 
his  years,  leads  to  his  removal  to  the 
University  of  St.  Andrews,  where  he 
quietly  spends  two  winters  in  pur¬ 
suing  liis  studies.  A  sudden  resolu¬ 
tion  strikes  him  to  revisit  Blackford, 
and  it  is  here  that  the  real  interest  of 
the  tale  begins.  His  feelings,  when, 
on  his  arrival,  he  finds  a  general  ap¬ 
pearance  of  restraint  and  coldness, 
and  the  attentions  of  his  cousin  and 
his  aunt  devoted  to  a  fashionable  in¬ 
mate  of  the  house, — the  Honourable 
Mr  Lascelyne, — the  succession  of 
little  incidents,  trifling  in  themselves, 
that  work  upon,  and  irritate  his  tem¬ 
per,  are  imagined  and  executed  with 
great  art  and  probability.  The  fi¬ 
nishing  stroke  is  given  by  a  discovery 
which  appears  to  him  to  confirm  his 
suspicions  of  Katharine's  attachment 
to  Lascelyne ;  and  with  a  prompti¬ 
tude  which  (by  the  way)  forms  an 
unnatural  contrast  to  that  unresist¬ 
ing,  irresolute  conduct,  which  he  dis¬ 
plays  during  this  visit,  he  communi¬ 
cates  to  Mather  his  resolution  to  visit 
the  Continent,  and  to  continue  his 
studies  at  Leyden.  These  are  his 
parting  feelings : 

My  plans,  however,  were  discussed  at 
some  length  during  supper  ;  and  Lasce¬ 
lyne  talked  away  very  easily  about  pack¬ 
ets,  ixMts,  bills  of  exchange,  Amsteniain, 
Paris,  “  the  Pyrenean,  and  the  river  Po.” 
I  was  the  last  to  go  up  stairs ;  and,  al¬ 
though  I  trod  as  quickly  as  I  could  past 
my  cousin's  door,  I  could  not  shut  my 
ears.  There  was  profound  silence  in  the 
house,  and  I  heard  one  or  two  deep, 
choking  sobs— -some  space  between  them. 
I  paused  for  a  moment,  and  sprung  up  to 
my  old  garret.  I  had  strained  the  string 
to  its  uttermost  stretch.  My  heart  was 
full,  and  it  would  have  broken  had  I  not 
yielded.  I  flung  myself,  half  undressed, 
upon  my  bed,  and  wept  like  a  child.  And 
why  not  ?— I  was  a  boy,  a  mere  boy. 

Never  having  once  cioeed  my  «y®*  A*® 
whole  night,  I  found  when  I  roec  (about 
five  o'clock)  that  they  were  shockingly 
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red  and  swollen  ;  and  the  more  1  bathed 
them  in  my  basin,  the  worse  I  thought 
did  they  look — “  Nay,  nay,”  1  said  to 
my  proud  self,  “  this  will  never  do.  This 
part  of  the  thing,  at  least,  shall  not  be 

ft 

seen. 

I  put  on  my  clothes,  and  crept  down 
stairs  as  quietly  as  was  possible,  and 
found  my  way  into  the  sitting.room,  that 
I  might  write  a  note  to  Mr  Mather.  I 
wrote  two  or  three,  and  tore  them  all  into 
bits. — It  will  do  just  as  well,”  I  said, 

“  to  write  from  the  village — or  the  first 
town  I  stop  at,  better  still.  I  can  say  1 
walked  out,  and,  finding  the  morning 
fine,  was  tempted  to  go  on.  I  can  say  I 
hated  the  thoughts  of  taking  leave— that, 
at  least,  will  be  true  enough.” 

1  had  opened  one  of  tlie  window-shut¬ 
ters,  and  I  now  thought  it  would  be  as 
well  to  close  it  again.  As  I  was  walking 
on  tiptoe  across  the  room,  my  eye  fell  on 
two  little  black  profiles  of  Katharine  and 
myself,  that  w'e  had  sat  for  to  an  itinerant 
limner  when  w©  were  children,  and 
which  had  ever  since  hung  over  the  chim¬ 
ney-piece.  1  took  Katharine's  off  the 
nail,  and  held  it  for  a  minute  or  two  in 
my  hand ;  hut  the  folly  of  the  thing 
flashed  upon  me  in  a  moment,  and  I  re¬ 
placed  it.  Her  work-table  was  by  the 
window*,  and  I  was  so  idle  as  to  open  the 
drawer  of  it.  A  blue  sash  was  the  first 
thing  1  saw,  and  I  stuffed  it  like  a  thief 
into  my  bosom.  I  then  barred  the  win¬ 
dow  again,  and  hurried  out  of  the  house 
hy  the  back  way. 

It  was  a  beautiful,  calm,  grey  morning, 
—not  a  sound  but  the  birds  about  the 
trees.  I  walked  once,  just  once,  round 
the  garden,  which  lay  close  to  the  house, 
—sat  down  for  a  moment  in  the  arbour 
where  my  father  died, — and  then  moved 
rapidly  away  from  Blackford. 

I  could  never  describe  the  feelings  with 
which  I  took  my  parting  look  of  it  from 
the  bridge.  The  pride,  the  scorn,  the 
liuming  scorn,  that  boiled  above,— the 
cold,  curdling  anguish  below,— the  bruis- 

trampled  heart— 

I  plucked  the  blue  ribbon  from  my 
breast,  kissed  it  once  as  I  coiled  it  up, 
and  flung  it  into  the  water  below  me.  It 
fell  into  one  of  the  pools  among  the  rocks, 
where  we  had  used  to  sail  our  boats.  I 
watched  it  till  it  had  got  under  the  bridge, 
^d  moved  on. 

The  project  of  visiting  Holland  is 
prevented,  however,  by  an  accidental 
jneeting  with  an  acquaintance,  which 
hads  to  a  very  different  result*  The 
father  of  Wald,  in  whose  possession 
both  the  estate  of  his  brother  and  his 
own  had  centered,  had  in  his  will 
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conveyed  the  former  to  Katharine, 
limiting  his  son  to  the  possession  of 
his  own  small  proi)crty.  This  will, 
Wald,  by  the  suggestion  of  a  pre¬ 
tended  friend,  is  induced  to  question, 
— conceiving  that  it  was  the  inten¬ 
tion  of  Mather  and  his  wife  to  ren¬ 
der  Katharine's  fortune  the  means 
of  ejecting  a  union,  favourable  to 
their  own  interest,  between  her  and 
Lascelyne.  lie  loses  his  case,  how¬ 
ever  ;  and,  during  its  dci^endence,  has 
the  mortification  to  learn,  that  the 
marriage  had  only  been  accelerated 
by  the  measure  he  had  resorted  to. 
After  losing  the  greater  part  of  his 
little  fortune  in  the  expenses  of  his 
law-suit,  and  the  remainder  (not  so 
naturally)  in  an  expedition  with 
some  surgical  acquaintances  for  rais¬ 
ing  dead  bodies,  he  is  settled  as 
tutor  in  the  family  of  Sir  Claud  Barr 
of  Barrmains.  The  family  are  un¬ 
interesting,  with  the  exception  of  the 
eldest  daughter,  Joanne.  Her  pecu¬ 
liar  situation  at  first  awakens  his 
curiosity,  and  he  afterwards  learns 
that  she  is  the  natural  daughter  of 
Sir  Claud,  by  a  Flemish  lady,  whose 
tragical  story  is  related  with  great 
power  and  pathos  by  an  old  nurse. 
The  quiet  monotony  of  the  hero's 
life  at  Barrmains  is  broken  by  an 
unexpected  apparition : 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  the  party 
began  to  move  towards  the  |)arlour.  I 
stepped  backwards,  that  all  might  iiass, 
— and  behold, — among  the  first,  a  lady, 
a  young  and  graceful  lady,  arrayed  in  the 
deepest  sables.  The  room  was  darkish  ; 
but  the  figure,  the  gait,  the  profile,— I 
saw  them  all  distinctly.  With  slow  and 
stately  steps,  Katharine  Wald  glided  by 
me :  she  passed  the  door,— her  long  block 
train  floated  over  the  threshold.  1  was 
in  a  dream ;  yet  my  eyes  perused  every 
form  that  followed,— and  at  last  1  was 
alone,  and  I  had  seen  no  Lascelyne.  1 
cannot  say  what  my  feelings  were.  I 
followed  the  last  of  the  company,  as  if  I 
had  been  dragged  by  a  chain.  I  wonld 
have  bounded  up  the  staircase,  but  the 
servants  were  all  arranged  in  the  blazing 
hall ;  and  I  crept, — 1  stole  into  the  din¬ 
ing-room.  My  eye  glanced  once,  just 
once,  round  the  room ;  and  I  began  to 
breathe  again,  when  I  found  that  1  had 
hedged  myself  in  at  the  bottom  of  the 
table,  on  the  same  side  towards  the  up¬ 
per-end  of  which  she  had  token  her  seat. 

But  1  was  completely  in  a  dream.  The 
lights,  the  crowd,  the  buzz,— they  found 
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me,  and  they  left  me  alone.  If  I  ate  and 
drank,  1  was  no  more  aware  of  what  1 
was  doing  than  the  silver  or  glass  before 
me.  There  was  a  ringing  in  my  ears,— . 
a  dizziness  on  my  brain.  1  knew  not 
whether  I  had  lived  an  hour  or  a  minute, 
when  my  neighbours  rose,  and  1  per¬ 
ceived  that  the  ladies  were  about  to  with¬ 
draw'. 

Instinctively  I  kept  my  face  to  the 
table,  and  fixed  my  eyes  on  the  opposite 
wall,-i-the  side  of  the  room  along  which 
she  w'as  not  to  pass.  I  w’as  fixed, — I  was 
a  statue ;  and  yet  I  trembled  to  the  bone 
to  think,  that  perhaps  the  skirt  of  her  gar¬ 
ment  mi^t  be  rubbing  the  back  of  my 
chair,— even  of  my  coat.  She  had  hap¬ 
pened  to  take  the  other  way  :  she  appear¬ 
ed  right  before  my  eyes,— I  had  not 
power  to  avert  them.  On  she  came,— she 
caught  my  dead  gaze  full ;  and  1  saw  a 
sudden  tremour  agitate  every  fibre  in  her 
glorious  frame.  She  opened  her  li))s,  and 
instantly  compressed  them  again,  as  if 
they  had  been  frozen.  It  w'as  the  w'ork 
of  a  moment, — less  than  a  moment.  She 
w’alked  on  :  the  door  w'as  closed  upon  the 
last  of  them.  I  had  met  those  eyes  once 
more, — who  could  ever  read  their  hazel 
depths  ? — It  W’as  Katharine,— the  same 
Katharine, — the  same  unapproachable, 
inefifable  loveliness ; — and  yet  how  chan¬ 
ged  in  aspect  and  in  bearing  !  What  cold 
sombre  sorrow  was  this  that  had  seated 
itself  upon  the  w’orld*s  throne  of  beauty  ? 
whence  that  vestal  gloom,— that  more 
than  matron  gravity, — that  solemn,  me¬ 
lancholy,  dreary  majesty  ?  Had  1  seen 
her  before  she  saw  me,  or  only  when  she 
was  seeing  me  ? — had  I  seen,  or  had  I 
fancied  ?  And  why  that  sable  garb,— 
that  attire  of  deepest  mourning  ?  Bum, 
dull,  sleepy  brain !  throb,  throb  once  more, 
thou  crushed  and  trampled,  but  still  living 
heart !  Is  Lascelyne  dead,— is  the  traitor 
below  the  sod, — are  the  worms  feeding 
upon  his  beauty,— is  Katharine  a  widow, 
is  she  free  ?  Out  upon  the  thought ! 
Fool !  slave  !— crawling  slave !  where  is 
the  dream  of  thy  youth, — the  holy  virgin 
dream  ? 

Had  the  poor  tutor  remained  in  the 
room  after  the  ladies  were  gone,  it  might 
have  excited  some  notice,— my  immediate 
disappearance,  of  course,  did  not.  I  w  as 
gas|ung  for  breath,  and  I  made  my  w’ay 
at  once  to  the  open  air.  I  stood,  I  daresay, 
for  half  an  hour,  propped  against  the  wall, 
just  beyond  the  door.  It  was  a  dark 
windy  night,  and  the  old  trees  about  the 
house  were  groaning,  and  the  leaves  fall¬ 
ing  thick  about  me. 

Suddenly,  two  horsemen  came  canter¬ 
ing  dose  by  me.  The  first  reined  his 
horse,  and  the  light  from  the  hall  stream- 
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ed  full  upon  Lasoclyne’s  face.  He  dis¬ 
mounted,  and  I  could  not  but  hear  what 
he  said  to  his  groom.  “  Tell  them,**  said 
he,  “  that  your  lady  will  require  the  car¬ 
riage  immediately  after  breakfast  in  the 
morning.  My  horses  at  the  same  time  ; 
for  we  have  a  longish  stage  to-morrow.**  * 

“  Yes,  my  lord,”  said  the  man  :  and 
I  saw  the  one  enter  the  house,  and  the 
other  take  the  way  towards  the  stables. 

I  prowled  about  the  w’oods  a  while, 
and  then  denned  myself  in  my  garret: 
and  I  need  scarcely  say,  that  I  did  not 
honour  the  distinguished  company  with 
my  presence  at  their  breakfast-table  next 
morning.  But  how  acute  was  my  ear  ! 
How  distinctly  did  I  hear  the  carriage, 
steps  slap,  and  the  wheels  begin  to  roll ! 

The  death  of  Sir  Claud  breaks  up 
the  party.  Wald  commences  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  county  town  in  the  neigh¬ 
bourhood,  and  Joanne  retires  to  the 
residence  of  that  old  servant,  who 
had  related  her  story  to  Mathew 
Wald.  The  folio  wring  is  the  picture 
of  their  retirement,  and  of  one  of  the 
visits  of  Wald : 

I  deferred  this  visit,  therefore,  till  the 
last  evening  of  my  stay  ;  when  I  easily 
found  my  way  to  a  lonely,  and  as  lovely 
a  retreat,  certainly,  as  ever  sheltered  the 
infirmities  of  age,  or  the  sorrows  of  youth. 
Fast  by  the  green  margin  of  the  noble 
Ora,  and  embowered  among  the  fading 
foliage  of  his  birches,  stood  the  little  rus¬ 
tic  shieling,  for  which  that  gentle  child 
of  misfortune  had  left  the  hall  of  her  fa¬ 
thers.  The  hill  rose  precipitous  behind, 
clothed  to  the  loftiest  crag  w'ith  copse- 
wood,  from  the  midst  of  which,  here  and 
there,  the  red  gigantic  trunks  of  the  na- 
live  pine  towered  upwards  with  their 
broad  sable  canopies.  The  w'ide  stream 
rolling  in  heavy  murmurs  close  under¬ 
neath  the  branches  of  the  trees,  its  dark- 
brown  waters  gleaming  with  the  gold  of 
the  sunset,  appeared  to  cut  off  the  wilder¬ 
ness  it  embellished  from  every  intrusion 
of  the  world.  A.  small  skiff  lay  chain^ 
to  the  bank— and  slowly  did  I  urge  it, 
with  ray  single  strength,  against  the  deep 
and  steady  flow  of  the  autumnal  river. 

From  without,  the  appearance  of  the 
cottage  itself  was  rude,  and  eten  deso¬ 
late  ;  but  within,  the  habits  of  another 
life  had  already,  in  the  course  of  but  a  few 
days,  begun  their  triumph.  I  had  to 
stoop  ere  1  could  pass  the  threshold ;  ^ 

I  trod  upon  a  floor  of  naked  earth. 
the  exquisite  cleanliness  that  had  ente 
with  the  new  inhabitants,  had  of  itse 
robbed  poverty  of  all  its  meani^'^- 
Kvery  thing  upon  the  walls  shone  bng 
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in  the  blaze  of  the  nicely -trimmed  wood 
fire,  and  Mammy  sat  in  her  elbow-chair 
at  the  side  of  it,  a  perfect  specimen  of  the 
majestic  repose  of  extreme,  but  unbend¬ 
ing  age.  It  seemed  to  me  that  there  was 
something  far  more  grand  about  the  whole 
apjworance  of  the  old  woman,  now  that 
I  saw  her  under  her  own  paternal  roof. 
The  bluntncss  of  address  and  expression, 
which  hiid  before  been  a  sort  of  ^dity  to 
amuse  a  circle  of  tolerant  superiors,  was 
now  the  natural  privilege  of  indepen¬ 
dence  ;  though,  indeed,  I  am  not  sure 
that  the  sense  of  home,  and  the  instinct 
of  hospitality,  had  not  somewhat  softened 
already  the  external  manifestations  of  a 
temper,  which  no  change  of  circumstan¬ 
ces  could  have  essentially  altered.  1  was 
received  with  courtesy— even  with  grace  ; 
and  when,  a  minute  or  two  afterwards. 
Miss  Joanne  came  into  the  room,  and, 
modestly  saluting  me,  drew  her  stool  to¬ 
wards  Mammy's  knee,  I  really  could  not 
help  thinking,  that,  in  spite  of  all  the 
young  lady's  native  elegance  of  aspect 
and  carriage,  a  stranger  might  easily  have 
been  deceived,  and  supposed  himself  to 
be  contemplating  a  family  group. 

I,  you  will  have  no  great  difficulty  in 
believing,  could  not  contemplate  it  with¬ 
out  some  feelings  of  awkwardness,  as  well 
as  of  admiration.  The  situation  in  which 
I  saw  Joanne  Barr  was  new ;  and  her 
demeanour,  I  could  not  help  thinking, 
was  almost  as  greatly  changed.  We  had 
been  used  to  treat  each  other  like  friends 
—some  spell  seemed  now  to  hover  over 
us  both.  Our  eyes  seldom  met,  and  nei¬ 
ther  addressed  more  than  a  few  syllables 
to  the  other— she  took  her  tvork,  and  I 
sat  listening,  or  pretending  to  listen,  to 
Mammy.  At  last,  I  contrived  to  make 
it  be  understood  that  I  had  come  to  take 
my  farewell ;  that  I  was  to  leave  the 
country  the  next  morning.  Mammy 
gave  me  her  blessing  very  affectionately, 
and  1  bowed  to  Joanne.  The  poor  girl 
said  nothing,  but  (in  a  very  low  whisper 
it  was)  “  1  wish  you  well.  Sir,  wherever 
you  go.**  She  did  not  put  out  her  hand, 
and  I  retired,  stammering  more  good¬ 
byes, 

1  jumped  into  my  little  boat,  and  had 
pushed  myself  a  few  yards  from  the  brink, 
when  I  heard  my  name  called  in  Joanne’s 
sweet  voice,  and  perceived  that  she  had 
followed  me  to  the  bank  of  the  river,  and 
W’as  holding  something  towards  me  in 
her  hand.  I  ran  the  skiff  in  again,  and 
she  stooped  to  give  me  my  gloves,  which 
I  had  left  behind  me.  Our  hands  touch¬ 
ed  each  other — and,  in  the  deepening 
twilight,  and  in  the  midst  of  some  con¬ 
fusion  of  my  ow'n,  I  could  not  be  blind 
to  the  blush,  the  deep,  grave,  timid  blush. 


and  the  troubled  workings  of  that  half- 
averted  eye.  How  much  may  pass  in  a 
moment !  My  little  boat  was  out  in  the 
stream  again  almost  instantly,  and  yet 
the  words  return  and  hope  had  been 
whispered ;  and  while,  in  rowing  across 
the  river,  my  eyes  were  fixed  upon  the 
lowly  cabin.  1  perceived  that  a  shadow 
was  still  lingering  in  the  window— and  a 
soft  dream  floated  over  my  heart,  that 
some  day  1  should  indeed  return,  and 
that  the  world,  after  all,  might  still  re¬ 
tain  some  visions  of  hope— ay,  of  tender¬ 
ness  and  soothing  consolation,  for  me— 
even  for  me.  No  fiery  pulse  beat— no 
maddening  ecstasy  of  passion  fluttered  in 
my  brain : — these  w’ere  strings  which  had 
been  snapt ;  but  a  calm,  pensive  feeling, 
was  deep  upon  me.  I  cannot  explain  it. 
No  man  loves  twice,  perhaps,  in  the  same 
sense  of  the  w'ord.  But,  although  the 
pine-tree  will  never  sprout  again  after  he 
has  been  levelled  to  the  ground,  what 
need  hinder  plants  of  humbler  statute, 
yet  of  softer  foliage,  to  spring  from  the 
soil  beneath  which  his  ix}nderous  roots 
are  mouldering  ? 

Joanne  and  Wald  are  married— 
and  great  changes  follow.  W aid  re¬ 
covers  evidence  that  the  connection 
between  Sir  Claud  and  the  mother 
of  Joanne  had  been  such  as  would, 
according  to  the  law  of  Scotland, 
amount  to  a  regular  marriage,  and 
that  his  wife  was  consequently  the 
heiress  of  his  estates ; — and  the  fa¬ 
mily  of  Sir  Claud  are  glad  to  com¬ 
promise  the  matter,  by  ceding  to  him 
the  property  of  Barrmains.  His  hap¬ 
piness  is  qualified,  howjver,  by  a 
strong  methodistical  feeling,  to  which 
the  gentle  mind  of  Joanne  had  been, 
for  some  time,  yielding ;  and  to  di¬ 
vert  her  attention  from  those  gloomy 
imaginations  which  had  been  created 
by  the  preaching  of  some  country 
fanatic,  and  fostered  by  solitude, 
he  gets  into  Parliament,  and  prepares 
for  a  visit  to  London.  -  We  pass  over 
a  good  deal  of  a  comic  cast,  which 
is  fairly  executed,  but  exceedingly 
inferior  to  the  deeper  parts  of  the 
book,  to  which  we  now  approach 
with  rapidity.  Wald  receives  the 
unexpected  intelligence,  that  Katha¬ 
rine  had  been  deserted  by  her  hus¬ 
band,  and  had  disappear^  ;  and,  bv 
one  of  those  strange  accidents,  which 
never  occur  anywhere  but  in^  novels, 
and  not  in  the  best  of  these*  either, 
the  lodging-house  of  Wald,  in  Lon¬ 
don,  happens  to  join  that  which  was 
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the  retreit  of  Katharine.  The  fol¬ 
lowing  passage  is  the  commencement 
of  the  tragedies  which  occupy  the 
remainder  of  the  volume : 

1  was  sitting,  however,  by  myself  one 
night,  reading  my  book,  when,  happen¬ 
ing  to  feel  my  room  overheated,  I  threw 
open  the  window,  and  was  detained  lean¬ 
ing  over  it  by  the  extreme  beauty  and 
serenity  of  the  moonlight.  Suddenly  my 
ear  caught  sounds— sounds  of  grief  ap¬ 
parently— and,  watching  for  a  moment, 
I  became  satisfied  that  they  proceeded 
from  the  neighbouring  house.  However 
1  had  smiled  at  the  servants*  dark  con¬ 
jectures  and  tales,  I  confess  that  this  la¬ 
mentation,  the  first  sound  of  human 
voice  that  1  had  ever  heard  [Mtx:eed  from 
this  mysterious  quarter— I  confess  that 
the  groans  1  heard,  together  with  the 
lateness  of  the  hour,  and  the  profound 
deathlike  silence  which  reigned  over 
everything  besides— I  confess  that  all  this 
moved  in  me,  not  a  feeling  of  simple  cu¬ 
riosity  merely,  but  a  crowd  of  feelings 
which  I  could  not  analyse  on  the  instant, 
nor  shall  I  be  idle  enough  to  attempt  de¬ 
scribing  them  now.  Let  it  suffice,  that 
1  obeyed  the  impulse  of  the  moment. 
I  fastened  a  cord  to  the  little  iron  balcony 
of  my  window,  dropt  upon  the  turf  below, 
and  having  often  before  noticed  that  a 
certain  hor8e.ehesnut  tree  in  my  garden 
threw  some  of  its  branches  partly  over 
the  wall  which  separated  it  from  the  ad¬ 
joining  one — to  this  tree  I  walked,  and 
fairly  began  to  climb  it. 

I  socm  was  higher,  much  higher  than 
my  walL  I  found  out  the  projecting 
branch  which  seemed  to  be  most  capable 
of  sustaining  my  weight,  and  crept  along 
it.  I  could  now  see  that  there  was  light 
.  in  a  window— the  same  window  towards 
which  the  boy  had  seemed  to  cast  his 
eyes  iHien  he  played  on  the  green.  Could 
I  get  a  yard  or  two  further,  1  might  pro¬ 
bably  see  something  of  what  was  going 
on  within  that  room.  The  sounds  came 
upon  my  ear  every  moment  more  clearly, 
more  distinctly.  Heavens!  a  woman's 
voice !  —  what  ruffian  deeds  may  be  do¬ 
ing  in  this  guarded  lair  of  guilt !  Why 
did  I  not  bring  my  sword  with  me  ?  I 
could  go  back  for  that — in  the  meantime, 
let  me  see,  if  possible,  what  is  the  fact. 
I  huddled  myself  a  pace  or  two  ferther 
on— A  woman-la  lady— a  lady  alone— 
1  just  caught  one  glimpse  of  this,  when 
snap  went  the  branch  under  me.  I  heard 
the  crash  in  its  progress,  but  It  was  too 
lata— I  fell,  and  I  fell  about  as  senseless 
as  the  timber  I  had  broken. 

This  was  for  a  moment— no  more.  I 
gathered  myself  up  instantly— at  least  so 
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it  semed  to  me ;  and  behold,  what  is 
here— «  man,  on  oldish  man  bending 
over  me,  scanning  my  features  by  the 
light  of  his  lamp.  “  As  I  live,  Mr 
Matthew  I— Oh,  my  lady,  ’tis  Mr  Mat¬ 
thew,  our  own  Mr  Wald,  my  lady  !** 

I  sprung  to  my  feet.  Before  me,  right 
before  me,  three  paces  off,  no  more— Is 
this  under  the  cope  of  heaven?— do  I 
dream  ? — am  1  mad  ? — am  I  dead  and 
buried,  and  among  the  beings  of  eter¬ 
nity  ? — Katharine,  Katharine  Wald !  do 
I  indeed  see  thee  ?  Is  this  life  or  vision  ? 
Behold  me  once  more  at  thy  feet !  Ka- 
tharine !  angel !  victim  1  martyred  love¬ 
liness  !  Speak..-speak — forgiveness  !*' 

She  ga^,  she  extended  her  arms,  slie 

dropt — but  not  upon  the  ground _ 1  re- 

ceived  her ;  I  lifted  her,  faint,  speechless, 
shivering,  sobbing.  I  lifted  her  in  my 
arms ;  I  could  have  borne  her  to  the  end 
of  the  earth,  although  1  had  been  pierced 
with  fifty  daggers.  I  bore  her  into  the 
house — I  followed,  and  the  man  led  me 
—I  placed  her  where  he  pointed.  She  lay 
with  her  long  dishevelled  curls  upon  my 
bosom.  The  man,  with  instinctive  re¬ 
verence,  withdrew— .We  were  alone ;  no, 
not  quite  alone.  Her  child  was  asleep, 
smiling  close  beside  us  in  the  serenity  of 
happy  dreams.  I  gazed  upon  the  infant. 
She  looked  upon  him  too,  and  she  ^sunk 
again  upon  my  lareast  in  a  passion  of  la¬ 
mentation. 

How  mechanically  these  old  wrinkled 
fingers  do  their  work !  Is  it  thus  that  I 
live  over  again  those  moments?  Alas! 
when  was  that  day  that  I  did  not  live 
them  ? 

What  humiliation  on  both  sides ! — and 
yet  what  was  mine  ?  What  signified  it 
to  me  to  say  out  that  which  had  for  years 
curdled  at  the  roots  of  my  heart  ?— I  had 
suffered  vanity  and  sinful  revenge  to  lead 
astray  a  mind  irritated  by  imaginary 
wrongs— wrongs  at  least  shapeless,  name¬ 
less,  incapable  of  being  cloffied  in  xpords. 
I  had  suffered  for  this  ?  Perhaps  so— 
perhaps  not.  The  external  tenor  of  my 
life  at  least  had  been  fortunate,  eminent¬ 
ly  fortunate.  Had  I  not  a  wife  of  my 
own  choice— an  estate— a  station  equal 
at  least  to  my  earliest  hopes  ?  But  her 
stmyr— how  different  was  this  !  For  any 
woman  to  tell  the  cruelty  of  her  husband 
is  enough,  but  for  Katharine  Wald  to  tsU 
her  husband's  crudty  to  me— to  me 
had  hated  him,  and  -shewn  my  hatred 
from  the  first  moment  our  eyes  met — to 
me  that  had  never  spoken  to  her  since  the 
was  his  wife  ,  that  had  acted  acts  of  hos¬ 
tility,  ay,  and  worse,  of  contempt— 
that  had  ceased  to  be  her  kinaman  fro® 
the  hour  in  which  I  saw  fitiw— this  was 
bitterness  indeed  I 
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And  would  the  have  breathed  anything 
of  all  this  to  me  even  now,  unless  1  had 
forced  her  to  do  so  by  a  violent  intrusion 
upon  her  privacy,  and  afterwards  by  all 
the  frenzy  of  a  murderous  sympathy  ?  I 
cannot  answer  this,  Sir,  but  so  it  was, 
that  ever)’thing  gave  way  before  the  tor¬ 
rent  of  our  mingled  anguish.  I  cursed, 
madman  that  I  was,  I  cursed  the  hour 
in  which  she  saw  him !  I  cursed  him  Mte 
a  fiend.  I  described  the  French  madam 
that  1  had  seen  with  him  in  his  ruin- 
in  her  favourite  haunt — and  grinding  my 
teeth,  in  an  agony  that  forgot  all  the 
world  beyond  the  one  spot  where  she  was 
seated,  I,  like  a  savage  and  ai  ruffian, 
clutching  at  the  heartstrings  of  a  prostrate 
victim,  demanded,  ay,  and  wrung  from 
her,  the  confession  that  once  she  had  been 
mine. 

Such  confessions  are  not  made  in  words 
—1  have  no  words  to  repeat.  The  thing 
was  so.  Perdition  on  my  baseness  f  I 
twisted  this  dagger  in  that  heart  in  the 
presence  of  Lascelyne's  child— ay,  and 
in  another's  presence  too ! 

My  poor  wife  had  left  her  bed,  think¬ 
ing  1  was  sitting  up  too  late,  and  came 
into  my  room  (this,  indeed,  was  no  very 
unusual  occurrence)  to  tell  me  what  the 
hour  was.  But  1  need  not  be  particular ; 
you  may  easily  imagine  what  her  feelings 
were,  w'hen  she  found  the  window  open 
and  the  cord.  The  servants  being  alarm¬ 
ed  instantly,  they  discovered  one  of  my 
slippers  on  the  green,  close  under  the 
horsc'chesnut.  A  ladder  was  brought, 
and  one  of  the  first  of  them  that  passed 
the  wall  was  my  poor  Joanne,  made 
strong  and  bold  both,  in  spite  of  her  na¬ 
ture  and  her  condition,  by  the  fears,  the 
wild  fears  which  agitated  her  for  me, 
Katharine  was  weeping  on  my  bosom, 
wtd  I  took  no  note  of  the  outcry  and 
bustle — nor  did  she.  Suddenly  a  piercing 
cry  w’as  uttered  quite  close  to  us.  Jo¬ 
anne  was  within  the  chamber-door.  She 
^•d  seen  with  her  eyes  the  agony  of  that 
tenderness,  and  she  saw  no  more. 

One  convulsion  chased  another  over  her 
delicate  fVame.  Wild  reproaches,  melan¬ 
choly  wailings  there  were ;  but  they  were 
all  sunk  immediately  in  the  screams  of 
her  untimely  travail. 

Horrible  hour !  I  stood  in  the  presence 
of  Katharine  a  husband,  a  parent— a  wi¬ 
dowed  husband  and  childless  father  !  I 
•to<^  it  all,  however.  Yes,  my  soul  was 
chained  up  within  me I  could  con¬ 
template  ail  this  havoc— understand  it  I 
could  not. 

f  found  myself— how  long  after  I 
hnow  not— in  my  own  house— in  my  own 
same  dull  leaden  stupor  stUl 
tfor..  XI r. 
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sat  upon  my  brain — the  same  dead  crust 
of  despair  dry  upon  niy  heart. 

He  secs  Katharine  again,  and  is 
informed  that  Lord  Lascelyne  had 
arrived,  and  had  claimed  his  son. 
He  is  worked  up  to  frenzy  by  the  in¬ 
sulting  coolness  of  an  epistle  from 
Lascelyne.  And  this  is  the  result: 

I  dressed  myself,  (for  as  yet  I  had  but 
half  my  clothes  on,)  and,  going  down 
stairs  on  tiptoe,  desired  to  see  the  mes¬ 
senger. — “  You  belong  to  Lord  Lasce¬ 
lyne  ?”  said  I.  “  Shew’  me  where  your 
master  is.” 

The  man  looked  considerably  confused, 
and  hesitated  for  a  little. 

“  I  carry  the  answer  myself,”  said  I— 

“  Lead  the  way, — walk.” 

He  did  not  dare  to  shuffle  any  longer. 
— “  My  Lord,”  said  he,  “  is  but  at  the 
end  of  the  street.” 

“  Very  w’ell,”  said  I,  with  a  smile, 

“  that  is  just  as  it  should  be.  Stay  here  a 
moment,  and  I  shall  return.” 

“  My  Lord  bade  me  come  back  with 
the  answer,  Sir.” 

“  Ay,  ay,  stay  where  you  arc,  my  lad ; 
we  shall  be  all  with  you  directly and  I 
pushed  him  into  an  anti-room,  and  was 
instantly  beyond  my  door. 

I  found  him  at  the  corner,  close  to  the 
turnstile. — “  My  Lord  Lascelyne,”  said 
I,  bowing  to  the  ground,— “  I  fear  your 
Lordship  has  been  early  disturbed  this 
morning.  Will  it  please  you  to  take  a 
turn  in  the  park  there, — the  air  is  better 
than  here  in  this  narrow  street,  and  we 
shall  talk  over  our  little  matters  more 
easily,  perhaps.” 

Lascelyne  followed  me  in  silence— I 
walked  very  rapidly,  I  promise  you— un¬ 
til  we  were  fairly  among  the  trees.  'I 
halted,  and  flinging  my  cloak  on  the  turf, 
bade  him  choose  for  himself. 

“  Swords  !”  said  he— “  two  swords, 
Mr  Wald !— I  was  not  prepared  for  this. 
Sir,— I  assure  you  i  had  no  such  inten¬ 
tion.” 

“Choose,  my  Lord,  choose,”  I  an¬ 
swered  ;  “  the  blades  are  good,  both  of 
them.” 

“  Sir,”  said  he,  and  he  drew  hhnielf 
up  in  a  very  stately  fashion — I  must  sty 
that  for  Lascelyne— “  Sir,  I  reAise  no 
man's  challenge ;  but  neither  do  I  accept 
it  but  upon  certain  conditions — name  yoor 
quarrel.  Sir,  and  your  friend.” 

“  My  quarrel !” 

“  Yes,  Sir,  your  quarrel.  Do  you  pre- 
tend  to  say  that  you  have  any  rights  over 
my  child  ?— It  was  that  only  my  letter 
referred  to.” 

4D* 
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nically  concludes :)  when  wc  shall  have 
all  l>ecoine  good^  and  stcadij^  and  vcallhy 
ChrtJilians,  it  will  be  high  time  to  assist 
others. 

Indeed,  he  thinks  that  the  Abori¬ 
gines  of  Kamtchatka  have  derived 
little  benefit  by  their  conversion  to 
Christianity. 

We  had  inarke<l  out  some  quota¬ 
tions  respecting  different  tribes  of  the 
natives  of  Siberia,  as  the  Yakuti, 
the  Tongousians,  the  Tchuktchi,&c., 
as  well  as  respecting  two  diseases 
called  diable  au  corps,  and  imera~ 
chism,  but  our  limits  prevent  us  from 
copying  them.  The  reader  will  find 
some  curious  remarks  respecting  the 
game  of  Chess,  at  p.  267. 

Captain  Cochrane's  account  of  the 
present  ^tate  of  Kamtchatka  merits 
our  praise,  and  is  perhaps  the  best 
part  of  his  work.  , 

Of  the  people,  (says  he,)  I  can  only  say 
they  are  as  amiable  and  honest  as  ever. 
They  are  now  established  in  villages  all 
built  in  the  old  Russian  style,  which  are 
clean  and  comfortable.  During  the  sum¬ 
mer,  or  hshing-season,  they  leave  their 
winter  residences  for  the  balagans  or 
places  which  they  use  for  drying  their 
fish.  Thus  the  summer  is  employed  in 
preparing  food  against  the  winter,  which 
latter  is  taken  up  in  the  chase.  Beyond 
this,  the  Kamtchatdale  is  still  the  same 
lazy,  drunken,  servile  animal,  as  for¬ 
merly.  Their  ancient  language  is  not 
forgotten,  but  is  so  far  out  of  use,  that 
there  are  few  who  do  not  speak  Russian. 
Most  of  the  Aborigines  are  baptized,  and 
may  be  said  to  live  as  the  Russians  do. 
The  number  of  real  Kaintchatdales  who 
retain  their  ancient  usages  is  small. 
They  reside  in  the  northern  coasts  beyond 
Tygil  and  Nishney  Kamtehask.  Hospi. 
tality  is  the  most  striking  feature  in  their 
character ;  but  they  are  also  distinguished 
by  their  strict  adherence  to  truth,  and 
their  honesty  is  proverbial.  Without 
being  forward  to  complain  of  ill-treat¬ 
ment,  they  will  fearlessly  recount  it  when 
questioned.  They  are  in  part  governed 
by  their  own  Toions  or  Chiefs,  Imt  an 
annual  visit  is  made  to  each  village  by 
the  Ispravnick,  or  Chief  Judge,  as  veil 
for  the  purpose  of  collecting  sables  as  of 
ad miHistering  Justice,  Their  dress  is  the 
same  as  formerly,  that  for  the  winter 
season  being  made  of  the  skins  of  beasts  ; 
but  in  summer  they  wear  nankeens,  and 
at  pn^sent  there  is  hardly  a  Kamtchatdale 
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Of  laws  they  have  but  few  of  th^irown 
their  motto  being  something  like  that  of 
the  Chinese,  “  to  return  evil  for  evil,  and 
good  for  good.**  They  are  now  supplied 
wnth  ailinary  utensils,  and  every  thin<» 
they  require,  by  the  Russians;  and  as 
they  live  exactly  in  the  same  manner, 
and  in  the  same  description  of  houses 
with  the  latter,  a  description  of  them  is 
un’iccessary.  They  seem  a  race  dis- 
burthened  of  all  care  and  consideration 
for  the  future,  and  entirely  resigned  to 
any  fate  which  may  await  them,  whether 
it  be  oppression  or  starvation. 

St.  Peterand  St.  Paul’s,  or  better  in  the 
original,  Petro  - Pavlovskopl,  the  chief 
city  of  the  Peninsula  of  Kamtchatka,  con¬ 
tains  forty-two  dwellings,  besides  fifteen 
edifices  belonging  to  the  Government,  an 
old  church,  and  the  foundation  of  a  new 
one.  Among  the  public  buildings  are  to 
be  reckoned  magazines  for  bread,  for 
powder,  for  sailors,  for  convicts,  for  wine, 
and  for  arms;  a  guard-house,  smithy, 
hospital,  chancery,  school,  and  a  building 
for  the  Chief  and  his  assistant.  All,  how. 
ever,  with  the  exception  of  the  hospital, 
sailors*  barracks,  and  schools,  are,  at 
best,  like  the  rest  of  the  city,  emblems 
of  misery  and  wretchedness.  I  have 
never  seen,  on  the  Frozen  Sea,  so  con- 
temptible  a  place,  hardly  meriting  the 
name  of  a  village,  much  less  that  of  a 
city ;  yet  such  is  the  place  which  has  been 
eulogized  from  one  end  of  the  world  to 
the  other.  The  erection  of  hospitals,  of 
schools,  of  churches,  and  the  diffusion 
of  happiness,  have  been  extravagantly 
vaunted  of  in  magazines  and  reviews,  »« 
defiance  of  the  most  lamentable  Jacis  of  a 
very  opposite  description. 

We  roust  now  take  our  leave  of 
this  volume,  by  recommending  it  to 
the  perusal  of  the  public.  If  a  se¬ 
cond  edition  should  be  demandetl, 
we  would  recommend  the  author  to 
correct  innumerable  wrong- spellc<l 
words,  as  Streights  for  Straits,  p.  3., 
— Ivan  Vassilich  for  Ivan  Vassilie- 
vitch,  p.  45  and  64., — Dr  Ryan  for 
Dr  O'ryan,  p.  48., — Glenny  for  Glen, 
p.  65., — Rowan  for  Rowand,  p.  73., 
&c.  &c., — as  well  as  an  host  of  faul¬ 
ty  sentences.  He  should  also  ^ 
more  accurate  with  respect  to  the 
statements  of  the  thermometer,  using 
always  Reaumur’s,  or  always  Fahren¬ 
heit’s  ;  and  not  the  one  for  the  mea¬ 
sure  of  cold,  and  the  other  for  that 
of  heat,  as  at  p.  321.  He  had  better 
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who  does  not  wear  a  shirt.  The  women  make  some  inquines,  also,  as  to  j 

have  also  adopted  the  Russian  head-dress,  truth  of  his  statements  respecting  ini 

the  articles  for  which  are  procured  (Vom  Jiaskotinks,  in  p.  78  and  I^^®»  ^ 

the  pedlars  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate.  we  never  beard  before.  c  hoiw  w 
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nball  ba»r  no  more  of  the  Greek  ‘‘  in  very  respectable  company — no 
Church  admitting  two  distinct  clas-  less  than  that  of  the  jusi/i/  ctlchratni 
ses,  **  which  may  be  called  monastic  and  learned  Dr  Clarke,  who  was 
and  lay  orders f*  for  the  latter  docs  eternally  crossing  the  river  Vroiok, 
not  exist,  in  the  sense  of  the  author,  apparently  ignorant  that  the  Protok 
He  alludes  to  the  rcfrular  and  parn^  means  neither  more  nor  less  than  the 
chial  clerfry,  or  the  black  and  the  branch  of  a  river,'* — to  be  cautious  ; 
white  clerfi'y,  as  they  are  called  in  for  a  friend  of  ours  has  searched  his 
Russia,  and  as  he  may  find,  by  per-  Dictionaries  in  vain  for  the  word 
using  Dr  King's  or  Dr  Pinkerton's  Profok  ;  besides,  he  informs  us,  that 
works  on  the  Greek  Religion.  Al-  he  has  also  crossed  the  Protok,  & 
though  he  grossly  erred  in  transla-  branch  of  the  river  Kuban,  which 
ting  the  words  mulaya  derevenya,  p.  flows  into  the  (/’aspian  Sea,  and 
113,  by  ‘‘  little  revenue,"  in  place  of  assists  in  insulating  the  Isle  of  Ta- 
** small  village,"  we  recommend  him,  man  ;  imleed,  this  river  is  called  the 
before  he  boasts  again  of  being  placed  Tchernoi  Protok,  or  the  Black  Protok. 

DEATH  OF  LORD  BYRON. 

The  hand  of  death  has  extinguished  the  brightest  star  in  our  poetical 
firmament.  Lord  Byron  is  no  more — his  splenaid  and  glorious  career  is 
cut  short  for  ever.  He  died  in  his  own  beloved  Greece,  to  the  deliverance 
of  which  he  had  devoted  all  the  energies  of  his  powerful  and  ardent  mind, 
and,  in  one  sense,  he  may  he  said  to  have  fallen  in  the  causeof  Liberty,  which 
he  has  hallowed  by  the  immortal  productions  of  his  nause.  This  unexpect¬ 
ed  and  melancholy  event  may  be  truly  regarded  as  a  great  public  calamity. 
Who  can  say  what  the  mighty  mind  which  the  ruthless  stroke  of  the  de¬ 
stroyer  has  now  quenched,  might  have  accomplished,  had  the  number  of  his 
days  not  been  so  prematurely  told  ?  But  he  died  not  without  his  fame.  His 
genius  has  reared  up  monuments  to  his  renown,  which  will  carry  his  name 
to  after  ages,  as  one  of  those  mighty  spirits  whom  Nature  has  informed  with 
the  highest  measure  of  the  diviner  mind,  and  whose  breathings  of  inspira¬ 
tion  find  a  responsive  echo  in  the  human  heart,  in  every  age  and  in  every 
country.  Of  all  the  poets  who  have  ever  lived  and  wrote,  Shakespeare  alone 
excepted,  Lord  Byron  was  the  most  profoundly  conversant  with  the  more 
secret  and  mysterious  workings  of  the  human  spirit ;  in  the  exhibition  of 
which,  he  displayed  a  strength,  boldness,  and  originality  of  conception,  and 
a  power  over  language,  which  have  long  placed  him  at  the  head  of  the  poe¬ 
tical  genius  of  his  own  age,  and  now  that  his  fame  has  become  tlie  property 
of  his  country,  and  of  mankind,  will  associate  his  name  with  those  of 
Shakespeare  and  Milton, — thus  forming  the  most  illustrious  triumvirate  of 
poetical  genius  of  which  any  age  or  country  can  boast. 

In  the  mood  of  mind  product  by  this  disastrous  event,  we  have  no  inclina¬ 
tion  to  attempt  setting  forth  the  distinctive  and  characteristic  attributes  of  that 
poetry  which  is  already  in  every  hand,  and  familiar  to  every  heart ;  far  less  to 
do  ourselves  the  violence  of  adverting  to  those  unfounded  censures  and  calum¬ 
nies  which  were  levelled  against  the  conduct  cf  the  noble  poet,  in  some  of 
the  most  interesting  and  painful  situations  of  his  life.  But  while  we  have  no 
intention  to  maintain  that  either  his  poet^  is  perfect,  or  his  character  im¬ 
maculate,  we  do  assert,  that  the  former  is  instinct  with  the  highest,  richest, 
and  rarest  endowments  of  genius — blending,  even  in  its  darkest  shades,  sen¬ 
timents  of  deep  pathos  or  dread  sublimity ;  and  that  the  latter,  with  all  its 
eccentricities,  never  betrayed  a  single  symptom  of  innate  i)erver8ity  or  cor¬ 
ruption  of  heart.  Though,  in  the  world  of  imagination  in  which  he  delight- 
^  to  expatiate  with  boundless  freedom,  he  asserted  his  privilege  to  invest  the 
ideal  beings  of  his  fancy  with  such  attributes  as  he  chose,  and  to  bring  them 
forward  cloth^  sometimes  in  the  blackest  and  roost  appaling  forms,  and  under 
the  dominion  of  the  most  terrible  passions, — when  he  mingled  with  the  actual 
cr^tures  of  this  world,  he  was  kind,  generous,  and  aflectionate,  overflowing 
^'tth  all  the  charities  and  humanities  that  belong  to  the  happiest  and  purest 
natures,  and  capable  of  the  firmest  and  the  most  truly  disintereste<l  friend- 
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The  Scots  Magazine  may  be  just¬ 
ly  regarded  as  the  oldest  and  most 
complete  periodical  record  of  our 
national  history  and  literature  since 
Scotland  ceased  to  be  a  separate  king¬ 
dom.  Amidst  the  varieties  of  fame 
and  fortune  which  have  attended  its 
progress,  during  a  period  of  nearly 
one  hundred  years,  it  still  keeps  its 
characteristic  ground  among  the  pe¬ 
riodical  works  of  the  age ;  and  its 
pages,  we  trust,  will  be  found  to 
contain  a  portion  of  information  and 
amusement  as  ample  and  pure,  per¬ 
haps,  as  any  of  its  contemporaries  of 
the  same  class  can  boast  of.  If  it  has 
less  of  the  piquancy  which  personal 
satire  or  unprincipled  servility  are 
sometimes  found  to  bestow  on  ephe¬ 
meral  tirades,  it  is  not  made  the  ve¬ 
hicle  of  slander,  to  wound  the  feelings 
of  virtuous  and  exalted  men,  or  to 
carry  the  poison  of  malignity  into 
the  bosom  of  domestic  life.  If  it  be 
not  marked  by  indications  of  high 
pretension  and  never-ending  egotism. 
It  aspires,  at  least,  to  convey  to  sober- 
minded  readers  a  rational  and  not 
inelegant  repast  for  the  mind, — in 
which,  during  many  intervals  of  the 
varied  avocations  of  life,  persons  of 
all  ages  and  descriptions  may  in¬ 
dulge  without  pain  or  pollution,  and 
with  actual  benefit,  both  as  regards 
their  moral  feelings  and  their  intel¬ 
lectual  improvement. 

In  'order  at  once  to  preserve  the 
national  qualities  of  our  Miscellany, 
as  the  genuine  Scots  Magazine,  and 
to  extend,  as  far  as  we  can,  its  claims 
to  the  approbation  of  our  readers,  we 
purpose,  in  future,  to  devote  a  por¬ 
tion  of  our  pages  to  a  regular  review 
of  such  works  as  may  issue  from 
the  Scots  Press.  The  more  interest¬ 
ing  publications  only  have,  for  some 
time  past,  been  the  chief  objects  of 
our  notice,  and  these,  whether  pub¬ 
lished  in  Scotland  or  in  the  sister  king, 
doms,  will,  in  future,  continue  to  pos¬ 
sess  the  most  prominent  station  in  our 


critical  remarks ;  but  while  England 
puts  forth  its  analytical  criticisins 
and  Literary  Gazettes  in  abundance, 
we  consider  it  somewhat  unfair  to 
the  minor  authors,  as  well  as  to  the 
publishers  of  Scotland,  to  leave  their 
books  altogether  unnoticed,  save  in  a 
.newspaper  advertisement,  or  a  list  of 
new  publications.  There  are  many 
works  which,  though  neither  the  pro¬ 
ductions  of  great  names,  nor  the  de* 
positories  of  splendid  discoveries,  are 
yet  distinguished  for  useful  informa¬ 
tion,  which  it  is  desirable  that  the 
reading  public  should  be  apprised  of; 
and  there  are  other  productions,  of  a 
different  cast,  some  of  them  small 
and  trivial,  perhaps,  but  which  it 
may  be  proper  to  subject  to  the  criti¬ 
cal  lash,  and  to  public  scorn  and  dis¬ 
pleasure. 

In  prosecution  of  the  plan  which 
we  have  thus  stated  our  intention 
to  adopt,  we  now  proceed  to  take  a 
retrospect  of  the  ^ots  Press  during 
the  part  of  the  year  1824  which  has 
already  elapsed. 

Keith’s  Scottish  bishops*. 

The  students  of  Scottish  History 
are  much  indebted  to  the  Editor  and 
Publishers 'of  this  work.  The  name 
of  its  author  is  familiar  to  every  one 
who  has  read  any  portion  of  our  his¬ 
tory,  and  his  works  on  the  affairs 
of  Church  and  State  in  Scotland, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  Reforma¬ 
tion  to  the  retreat  of  Queen  Mary 
into  England,  is,  by  the  universal 
suffrage  of  all  parties,  allowed  to  be 
a  most  valuable  depository  of  au¬ 
thentic  information.  In  fact,  it  is  a 
work  of  the  very  highest  authority 
and  value,  embracing  a  mat  body 
of  original  documents,  which,  after 
all,  constitute  the  most  satisfactory, 
if  not  the  most  eluant  species  of 
historical  composition.  It  is  the 
storehouse  from  whence  our  Robert¬ 
sons  and  Cooks  have  drawn  a  grc*l 


•  An  Historical  Catalogue  of  the  Scottish  Bishops,  down  to  the  year  1688,  by  the 
Right  Rev.  Robert  Keith  $  also  an  Account  of  all  the  Religions  Houses  that  were  w 
Scmland  at  the  time  of  the  Reformation  ;  by  John  Spottiswoode,  Ksq.  A  new  e«« 
tion,  corrected,  and  continued  to  the  present  time,  by  the  Rev.  M.  Russell,  LL.D* 
Edinburgh.  Bell  A  Bradfute. 
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portion  of  the  materials  for  their 
more  popular  works ;  but  if  they 
have  digested  and  arranged  the  in¬ 
formation  collected  and  embodied  by 
Keith,  with  a  greater  degree  of  neat¬ 
ness  and  grace,  we  acknowledge  that 
our  taste  is  so  barbarous,  that  we 
sometimes  prefer  to  their  composi¬ 
tions  the  perusal  of  the  Bishop’s 
quaint  narrative,  incumbered  as  it  is, 
in  every  page,  with  Acts  of  Parlia¬ 
ment  and  of  Privy  Council,  and 
clogged  with  black-letter  quotations, 
and  numberless  side  and  foot-notes. 
We  have  a  great  affection  for  original 
documents  in  all  matters  of  history, 
and  prefer  them  infinitely  to  disser¬ 
tations,  however  elaborate.  Bishop 
Keith,  as  well  as  Wodrow,  and  some 
of  the  elder  chroniclers,  are,  in  our 
humble  judgment,  more  truly  inter¬ 
esting  and  instructive  than  any  other 
works  with  which  we  are  acquainted, 
touching  the  periods  to  which  they 
relate.  The  Bishop,  no  doubt, 
had  his  leanings  in  point  of  feeling 
and  opinion ;  but  there  are  so  many 
proofs  of  the  candour,  sincerity,  and 
single-heartedness  even  of  his  party- 
spirit,  and  so  much  evidence  of  his 
integrity,  that  we  confide  in  his  fide¬ 
lity  as  a  collector  of  documents,  while 
we  sometimes  differ  from  the  opi¬ 
nions  expressed  in  his  commentaries. 

A  mere  catalogue  of  Scottish  Bi¬ 
shops  may,  to  some  persons,  appear 
a  very  useless  and  umnteresting  com¬ 
pilation.  But  it  is,  in  fact,  like  many 
other  adjuncts  of  history,  a  material 
help  to  the  inquirer,  and  furnishes 
him  with  much  of  that  minute  and 
detailed  information  which  enables 
him  to  see  his  path  more  distinctly, 
and  to  take  more  clear  and  certain 
^iews  of  the  regions  around  him. 
The  ecclesiastics  of  Scotland,  while 
*  separate  kingdom,  were  among  the 
most  conspicuous  characters  in  the 
management  of  her  affairs;  and  it 
is  impossible  to  obtain  very  accurate 
information,  with  regard  either  tp  the 
general  history  of  uie  kingdom,  or 
to  its  provinces,  without  devoting 
*ome  attention  to  the  biegraphy  of 
the  prelates,  whetlier  of  the  Popish 
or  Ilefonned  churches.  It  is  on  this 
ground  that  we  consider  the  present 
republication  an  acquisition.  The 
catalogue  was  originally  published  in 
17^5,  and  had  become  very  scarce 
•tid  expensive.  It  is  now  painted 
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to  the  public  in  the  convenient,  and, 
if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  sensible  shape  of  a  neat  octavo 
volume.  We  wish  some  spirited 
bookseller  would  publish  new  e^ 
tions  of  our  national  chronicles  in 
the  same  style ;  for,  besides  the  bulk 
and  weight  of  the  ^d-fashioned  edi¬ 
tions,  which,  when  handled.,  are  like 
to  break  the  backs  of  pigmy  modems, 
they  are  roost  extravagantly  expen¬ 
sive,  and  really  beyond  the  reacn  of 
ordinary  collectors  or  readers.  The 
works  to  which  we  refer,  such  as 
Keith’s  History,  Anderson’s  Collec¬ 
tions,  Wodrow,  and  others,  might 
all  be  now  republished  in  a  correct 
and  accessible  form.  The  parliamen¬ 
tary  records  are  nearly  all  published, 
in  the  most  accurate  and  ample 
manner,  under  the  direction  of  Mr 
Thomson,  Deputy  Clerk- Register, 
to  whom,  as  an  enUgbtened  and  lib^ 
ral  antiquary,  Scotland  owes  much ; 
and  the  Privy  Council  record  is  now 
almost  all  recovered  and  restored, 
from  June  1545  to  the  period  of  the 
Union.  The  only  blanks  in  the  series 
are  from  1553  to  1558 ;  in  1558  and 
1570,  and  from  1503  to  1606.  This 
record  (independently  of  other  col¬ 
lections  that  are  every  day  coming 
to  the  light,)  which  is  an  invaluable 
repository  of  historical  information, 
and  of  which  even  our  most  la¬ 
borious  antiquaries  and  historians 
had  only  partial  glimpses  until  very 
lately,  would  supply  the  means  of 
correcting,  by  collation,  all  the  do¬ 
cuments  formerly  published,  and 
.  furnish  much  new  and  curious  matter 
for  illustrating  some  of  the  most  in¬ 
teresting  portions  of  our  history.  But 
to  return  to  the  volume  before  us. 

It  contains,  besides  the  articles 
mentioned  in  the  title-page,  a  Life 
of  Bishop  Keith,  and  a  Preliminary 
DisserUtion  on  the  Planting  of  Chris¬ 
tianity  in  Scotland,  and  on  the  history 
of  the  Culdees.  The  Bishem  was  aL 
lied  to  the  Msrischal  family,  being 
the  son  of  the  Laird  of  Uras  in  Kin¬ 
cardineshire,  where  he  was  bom  7th 
Feb.  1681.  Brief  and  uninteresting 
as  are  the  particulars  of  his  life,  we 
have  not  space  to  notice  its  details, 
farther  than  that  he  was  consecrated 
a  Bishop  of  the  Episcopal  Church  of 
Scotland  in  1727,  and  died  at  Bonny- 
haugh,  near  Leith,  on  the  20th  of 
January  1757.  He  Uved,  of  course, 
4£ 
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during  a  period  of  vehement  intoler¬ 
ance  towards  those  of  the  communion 
to  which  he  belonged,  and  in  that 
seclusion  and  quiet,  to  which,  per¬ 
haps,  we  are  indebte<l  for  his  valu¬ 
able  historical  researches.  Of  the 
Dissertation  on  the  Culdees,  partly 
written  by  the  well-known  Mr  Good- 
all,  and  partly  by  the  editor.  Dr 
Russel,  we  are  unwilling  to  express 
any  very  decided  opinion,  farther 
than  that  it  seems  to  be  drawn  up 


with  considerable  learning  and  spirit. 
If  it  has  not  demolish^  Sir  James 
Dalrymple's  and  Dr  Jamieson's  theo¬ 
ries,  with  regard  to  the  early  sepa¬ 
ration  of  the  Culdees  from  the  errors 
of  the  Church  of  Rome,  and,  with  re¬ 
gard  to  the  Presbyterian  character,  of 
that  set  of  monks,  this  short  disquisi¬ 
tion  has  at  least  shaken  those  theories 
to  the  very  foundation,  and  shown 
that  some  of  the  arguments  in  sup¬ 
port  of  them  are  quite  inconclusive. 


PLURALITY  OP  OFFICES  IN  THK  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND  EXAMINED  •. 


A  GREAT  deal  has  been  said  and 
written  on  the  case  which  has  given 
birth  to  this  volume,  and,  save  a 
few  remarks  in  our  own  Magazine 
for  January  last,  all  that  we  have 
seen  puhlisned  is  on  one  side  of 
the  question — against  Dr  M‘Farlane, 
who  has  hitherto  been  on  the  losing 
side.  W e  had,  first,  a  Report  of  the 
Speeches  in  the  Presbytery,  publish¬ 
ed  in  July  last  year — then  a  Synod 
Speech  by  Thomas  Chalmers,  D.D., 
Minister  of  St.  John's  Church,  Glas¬ 
gow,  with  a  Preface  by  Stevenson 
Mac^ill,  D.D.,  &c. — and  now  we  are 
presented  with  a  volume  of  300  close¬ 
ly-printed  pages,  by  Mr  Burns.  All 
tnis'  shews  great  zeal  and  activity, 
at  least ;  and  if  the  anonymous  pub¬ 
lications  in  Newspapers,  Magazines, 
&€.,  be  taken  into  view,  and  the 
Correspondence  and  movements  of 
Corresponding  Members  from  Edin¬ 
burgh  to  the  Synod  of  Glasgow  he 
farther  taken  into  account,  we  are  fair¬ 
ly  warranted  to  infer,  that  those  who 
oppose  Dr  M*Farlane  have  made  this 
as  much  a  party  question  as  any  one 
which  was  ever  agitated  in  our 
Church  Courts.  We  do  not  object 
to  this.  But  it  is  needless  for  the 
party  to  deny  the  imputation  ;  for 
with  so  many  visible  symptoms  of 
party  on  the  face  of  their  proceed¬ 
ings,  nobody  will  take  declamations 
on  the  subject  as  any  thing  but 
common-place  flourish.  We  earnest¬ 
ly  recommend  to  them,  therefore,  in 
the  concoction  of  their  speeches  for 
the  ensuing  General-  Assembly,  to 
abstain  from  all  disavowals  on  this 


subject — from  all  proclamations  of 
their  sense  of  duty  merely,  urging 
them  on  against  their  inclinations— 
and,  above  all,  from  allusions  to  their 
loyalty.  Sec.  It  is  absolutely  laugh¬ 
able  to  see  Dr  MacGill  in  the  Pres- 
bytery,  and  Dr  Chalmers  in  the 
Synod,  and  Mr  Burns  in  his  Preface, 
labouring  in  serious  earnest  to  repel 
some  supposed  insinuations  that  Dr 
M*Farlane*s  opponents  are  disaffect¬ 
ed  to  Government,  or,  according  to 
the  slang  of  the  day — radicals.  A 
more  unfounded  and  incredible  sup¬ 
position  never  was  made.  We  have 
no  doubt,  that,  apart  from  all  ab¬ 
stract  principle  on  the  subject,  the 
party,  as  a  party,  are  dissatisfied  with 
the  present  instance  of  Ministerial 
patronage,  because  it  is  not  extend¬ 
ed  to  any  of  their  own  party,  (many 
of  whom  deserve  every  honour)  ;  but 
no  man  of  sense  will  construe  this 
into  disloyalty  or  radicalism  ;  and  it 
is  quite  needless  to  be  majestic,  or  to 
make  more  speeches  on  the  subjwt. 
We  would  advise  them,  (as  we  in¬ 
tend  forthwith  to  do)  to  address 
themselves  directly  to  the  merits  of 
the  case,  avoiding  all  extraneous  and 
irrelevant  topics,  which  can  only 
distract  the  attention,  and  obscure 
the  judgment  of  those  whose  duty 
it  is  to  decide  the  case  in  the  Gene¬ 
ral  Assembly  of  the  Church. 

The  merits  of  the  case  lie  within 
very  narrow  limits.  Dr  M‘Farlan(’ 
is  Principal  of  Glasgow  College,  and 
he  has  got  a  presentation  to  the 
Church  and  Parish  of  St.  Mungo, 
which  is  situated  in  the  same  city* 
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The  presentation  is  admitted  to  be 
indisputable,  but  the  Presbytery 
“  refuse  to  proceed  on  -the  said  pre- 
Rentation/’in  respect  that  Dr  M‘Far- 
lane  **  appears  to  them,  in  hoc  sUitn^ 

an  UNQUALIFIED  PRESENTEE  */’ 

The  disqualification  here  referred  to 
does  not  consist  of  moral,  intellec¬ 
tual,  literary,  or  theological  unfitness, 
for  on  all  these  points  the  most 
ample  testimonies  are  borne  in  fa¬ 
vour  of  Dr  M‘Farlane  ;  but  is  infer¬ 
red  solely  from  the  fact  of  his  being 
Principal  of  the  College,  the  duties 
of  which,  his  ojyponents  .sai/,  are  of 
such  a  nature  as  to  render  it  impossi^ 
hie  for  him  to  discharge  his  duties  as 
Parochial  Minister  of  St.  Mungo. 

Now,  on  the  very  first  view  of 
this  objection,  it  is  obvious  that  Dr 
M‘Farlane’s  imputed  unfitness  is  a 
constructive^  anticipated^  and  purely 
hypothetical  unfitness;  and  so  far  is 
it  from  being  supported  by  proba¬ 
bility  even,  that,  in  point  of  fact,  his 
predecessor.  Principal  Taylor,  dis¬ 
charged,  for  many  years,  the  duties 
of  both  offices,  with  the  most  ex¬ 
emplary  fidelity,  and  with  the  en¬ 
tire  approbation  of  his  brethren,  his 
colleagues,  and  the  public.  What, 
then,  has  occurred  since  his  death,  to 
render  the  enjoyment  of  these  char¬ 
ges  incompatible,  or  to  justify  a  doubt 
that  Dr  M*Farlane  will  discharge  the 
duties  of  the  same  situations  with 
equal  fidelity  and  equal  applause? 
Nothing — absolutely  nothing.  The 
reverse,  indeed,  is  the  case  ;  for  Dr 
M*Farlane  is  a  much  younger  and 
jnore  active  man  than  Principal 
Taylor  had  been  for  many  years ; 
and  if  our  anticifiations  are  to  be  go- 
vernetl  by  probabilities,  he  is  much 
more  likely  to  be  an  efficient  Pastor, 
as  well  as  Principal,  for  some  time, 
at  least,  than  he  who  had  grown  old 
and  frail  in  the  labours  of  honour 
and  usefulness. 

VFhen  the  presentation  was  laid  on 
the  Presbytery  table,  the  objection 
now  alluded  to,  and  afterwards  di¬ 
lated,  and  dwelt  on  in  everypossible 
*hape,  was  thus  stated  by  Dr  Mac- 
Cill :  “  However  well  Qualified  Dr 
M‘Farlane  was  for  the  discharge  of 
his  duties,  for  those  of  the  Parish  to 
^hich  he  applied  to  be  inducted,  he 
*eas  quite  incapable,  both  from  its 


great  extent,  and  from  his  attention 
being  necessarily  drawn  to  the  duties 
of  Principal  of  the  College,  which  he 
was  sure  was  no  sinecure.  The  Prin¬ 
cipal  had  many  secular  duties  to  per¬ 
forin,  w’hich  were  very  likely  to  with¬ 
draw  his  mind  from  his  parochial 
duties  ;  and,  besides,  he  was  not  sure 
but  that  it  was  illegal  to  appoint  the 
Minister  of  the  High  Church  to  the 
office  of  Principal,  as,  by  the  Col¬ 
lege  Charter,  the  Minister  of  the 
High  Church  is  appointed  to  exa¬ 
mine  and  doquet  the  College  ac¬ 
counts  ;  and  he  would  ask,  how  it  is 
consistent,  that  a  man  thus  made  a 
party  could  doquet  his  own  ac¬ 
counts  ?” 

1 1  does,  we  confess,  appear  to  us  a 
little  irregular,  (not  to  employ  the 
offensive  epithet  of  officious)  in  Dr 
MacGill  thus  ultroneously  and  unne¬ 
cessarily  to  stir  any  question  of  the 
kind.  There  is  no  objection  stated 
on  the  part  of  the  Parishioners  ff  St 
Mungo, — there  is  no  objection  stated 
from  the  Senatus  Academicus  of  the 
University, — and,  in  point  of  fact 
and  of  form,  there  was  no  evidence 
on  the  table  of  the  Presbytery  that 
Dr  M^Farlane  was  Principal  of  Glas¬ 
gow  College.  W e  are  not  inclined 
to  quibble  about  forms ;  but  they  are 
important  as  a  check  upon  over- 
zealous  superintendents  and  judges ; 
and  the  nobile  officium  and  inqui¬ 
sitorial  powers  of  a  Presbyter,  we 
sincerely  think,  were  overstretched 
by  any  Member  of  Presbytery  thrust¬ 
ing  forward  his  own  private  and 
personal  knowledge  as  a  ground  for 
obstructing  Dr  M'Farlane's  progress 
into  the  Church,  when  there  was  no 
appearance,  at  its  bar,  by  any  party 
entitled  to  appear  and  object.  The 
Doctor  himself,  we  are  convinced,  is 
too  liberal-minded  to  take  umbrage 
at  any  of  his  brethren  for  doing  what 
they  have  done;  but  we,  who  are 
equally  unconnected  with  all  the 
parties  concerned,  cannot  help  think¬ 
ing  the  objection  ought  to  have  been 
stated  by  some  party  having  an  in¬ 
terest,  wnen  Dr  MacGill,  as  a  Judge, 
could  have  formed  his  judgment  on 
the  case,  without  voluntarily  assu¬ 
ming  the  awkward  position,  at  the 
same  time,  of  a  party. 

Dr  Ma^ill,  most  unphilosophi- 
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cftllj,  IS  we  spprebend,  takes  it 

POK  GEANTED,  (fOT  tbst  is  DOW  the 

ortbodoK  style  of  reesoning,)  tritkout 
fmairng"  ai»5  evidfmet  on  record  to  bear 
omi  ku  assumptiom^  that  l>r  M*FEr- 
lane  **  was  quite  incapshle**  to  dis- 
diarge  his  pErochisl  duties,  **  both 
iVoro  its  great  extent,  and  from  his 
attention  being  necessarily  drawn  to 
the  duties  of  IVincipal  of  the  Col¬ 
lege.**  With  respect  to  the  extent 
of  the  Parish  there  seems  to  he  some 
uncertainty.  One  Member  of  IVes- 
bytery  states  it  at  about  TOGO,  while 
others  of  them  (the  opponents  of  Dr 
M'Farlane)  tala  loosely  of  800G, 
9000,  and  10,000  inhabitants.  Be 
it  granted  that  that  is  the  gross  po- 
pmalkm;  it  is  extremely  probable, 
we  think,  that  a  third,  or  perhaps  a 
half  of  these,  are  Seeders  from  the 
Church,  80  that  there  will  be  5000 
in  the  charge,  and  under  the  minis¬ 
trations  of  Dr  M'Farlane.  It  is,  no 
doubt,  a  mighty  charge  ;  but  what  is 
it  to  that  of  the  Pari^,  of  St.  Cuth- 
bert*s,  under  our  eye  ?  The  popula¬ 
tion  of  the  latter  is  ten  times  as 
large  ;  yet  is  there  a  man  in  the 
Chur^  of  Scotland  who  would  ven¬ 
ture  to  state  an  objection  to  the  ex¬ 
cellent  and  venerable  Sir  Harry 
Moncrieff  continuing  to  take  charge 
of  the  Widows*  Fund,  because,  for¬ 
sooth,  he  is  quite  incapable**  to 
disdiarge  his  pastoral  duties,  from 
the  great  extent  of  his  parish,  **  and 
from  his  attention  being  necessarily 
drawn  to  the  duties**  of  Collector  for 
the  Widows’  Fund?  W’ere  such  a 
proposition  made,  we  know  enough 
of  both  sides  of  the  Church  to  be  con¬ 
vinced  that  it  would  be  scouted  from 
every  comer  of  the  kingdom :  vet  the 
case  is  exactly  parallel  with  tnat  of 
Principal  M*Farlane.  The  secular 
duties  of  Collector  to  the  Widows* 
Fund  are  numerous,  and  no  sinecure ; 
but,  numerous  and  important  as  they 
lire,  it  will  not  be  said  they  ever  with¬ 
drew  the  mind  of  our  revered  coun¬ 
tryman  from  his  Mrochial  duties  to 
a  flock  among  which  he  ministers 
with  an  influence  almost  patriarchal. 

is  even-handed.  If  Sir  H. 
Moncrieff  can  manage  the  Widows* 
Fund  of  the  Chut%  of  Scotland, 
along  with  his  parochial  charge,  why 
n»y  not  Dr  M«FarUne  hold  the 
honorary  office  of  Principal  of  GIm- 
gow  College  }  It  may  be  said,  Uiat 


Sir  Harry  has  a  colleague,  >nd  Cha¬ 
pels  of  Base  ;  but  to  say  nothing  of 
the  estra-poTockial  labours  of  that 
colleague,  in  attending  Missionary. 
Bible,  and  Auxiliarv  Societies,  where- 
ever  be  can  fiml  them,  ami  suUli- 
viding  the  population  of  St  Cuth- 
bert*s  equally  among  all  the  Clergy 
who  officiate  within  it,  Sir  Harrr's 
portion  will  remain  equal  to,  ‘or 
greater,  than  the  largest  number 
which  it  is  said  are  in  St.  Mungo's 
Parish  ;  and  the  secular  business  of 
the  Widows*  Fund  may  be  greater, 
but  cannot  be  less  than  that  of  Prin¬ 
cipal  in  Glasgow  College.  The  one 
is  as  much  a  pluralitv  as  the  other, 
and  its  dudes  equally  inct>mpatible 
with  those  of  a  Parish  Minister. 

But  let  us  tee  what  those  duties 
are  in  the  College  of  Glasgow. 

It  is  said,  that  the  Minister  of  the 
High  Church  is  appointed,  by  Me 
College  CAai  fer,  to  di^quet  the  Col¬ 
lege  accounts  ;  and  that  it  would  be 
inconsistent,  **  that  a  man  thus  made 
a  party  should  doquet  kis  ou  t  ac¬ 
counts  !**  Although  this  were  grant- 
eil,  what  has  the  Presbytery  to  do 
with  the  matter  ?  If  there  be  an  ob¬ 
ligation  imposed  by  the  College  Cha^ 
ter  on  the  Minister  of  the  High 
Church,  it  is  evidently  an  obligation, 
the  enforcement  of  which  is  not  com¬ 
petent  to  the  Ihresbytery,  but  is  cog¬ 
nisable  only  by  a  Civil  Court,  as  s 
civil  affair,  and  at  the  instance  of  the 
College  Faculty.  The  College  Char* 
ter,  however,  cannot  impose  such  s 
duty  as  an  obligation,  much  less  as 
an  ecclesiasdcal  obligadon.  It  is  a 
trust,  res  mmr  jaettitatis,  which  the 
Minister  may  either  do  or  not  as  he 
chuses,  and  which,  at  his  ordination, 
he  doet  not  umlertake  by  any  en¬ 
gagement,  expressed  or  implied.  To 
talk  of  such  an  impediment,  there¬ 
fore,  is  mere  foolery  and  childishness. 
Independently,  however,  of  this  con¬ 
sideration,  the  College  accounts  arc 
not  tke  Principals  accounts  ;  and 
therefore  there  seems  to  be  no  incon¬ 
sistency  whatever  in  Dr  M*Farlane, 
as  Minister  of  the  High  Chuwh, 
auditing  the  accounts  of  the  College 
Tretturer,  and  doqueling  those  ae- 
eounta.  , 

Tile  learned  Professor  of  Theolo¬ 
gy  malcea  a  great  frits  and 
about  the  vastnees  and  variety  of  tiie 
duHek  of  Principal ;  but,  after  sweep- 
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ing  twty  the  verbiage,  and  disaipa* 
tin^^  the  pudy-siutty  of  bis  oration  in 
the  TresoyterY,  wc  find  that  they 
just  amount  to  what  every  boiW  aujw 
|ic«es  or  expects  the  Princi|ul  ot'  a 
i'ollege  has  to  do.  He  has  **  to  su- 

Serin umd  the  whole  I'ollege !“  Won- 
erful !  **  To  him  is  coiniiiitted  the 
suix'rintendence  of  the  general  in¬ 
terests  of  education  within  the  I'ni- 
versity/* — “  the  superintendence  of 
the  conduct  both  of  Masters  and  Stu- 
ilents,”  \*c. — •*  to  attend  on  every 
Sabbath,  with  the  lVi>fessora  and 
Students,  the  house  of  i»otl,“ — **  to 
perform  all  the  duties  of  a  Ihrofeaaor 
of  Divinity,*’ — and  to  keep  an  eye  to 
the  secular  and  literary  interests  of 
the  Vni\*ersity.  Now,  we  should 
wish  to  know  what  there  is  in  all 
this  to  the  performance  of  which  Dr 
M'Farlane  is  supposed  to  be  incom¬ 
petent  ?  We  are  not  to  be  satistied 
with  swelling  and  high-sounding 
generalities,  or  childish  suppositions 
that  he  cannot  be  in  two  C'hurchi^ 
at  the  same  time,  and  other  such 
puisling  dilemmas  as  are  tlgureil ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  within  the  com¬ 
petency  of  the  Ihx'sbytery,  or  Synoil 
of  Glasgow,  to  determine,  a  priori, 
what  a  man  of  healthy  mind  and 
body  can  accomplish,  in  such  a  sphere 
as  that  contemplated  by  the  union  in 
Dr  M^Farlanes  case.  It  may  be 
discovered,  after  his  appointment,  if 
he  neglects  the  duty  of  either.  And 
if  he  neglect  his  duties  in  the  Col¬ 
lege,  the  Senatus  Acaderoicua  may 
seek  redress  for  their  grievances  be¬ 
fore  some  competent  tribunal, — while 
the  parishioners  and  IVesbytcry  will 
have  it  in  their  powrer  to  keep  him  to 
his  tackle  in  his  ecclesiastic^  rela¬ 
tion  to  them.  In  short,  it  is  indis- 
puubly  Jus  tertii  to  the  Presbytery, 
or  any  ot  its  members,  to  interfere  in 
the  name  and  on  behalf  of  the  Col¬ 
lege;  and  it  is  an  unconstitutional 
stretch  of  power  in  the  l*resbytcry 
to  deny  admission  to  Dr  M‘Farlane, 
(whose  fitness  for  the  charge  is  un¬ 
challenged,)  upon  the  roost  fantasti¬ 
cal  tra&y,  and  hypothetical  suppo» 
sitiotu  and  anticipations,  which  ever 
generated  amidst  the  inconsis- 
tenciee  of  party  spirit. 

The  Charter  of  the  College  is  re¬ 
ferred  to,  aa  imposing  duties  on  the 


IVincipal  which  nectamarily  disqua¬ 
lify  him  tVom  being  Minister  of  the 
Ihirish  of  St.  Mungo ;  and  it  is 
broivght  tVwwanl  as  furnishing  irre- 
sistilue  cviilcnct*  of  svi'cations  in  the 
I'tdh'ge.  surticiem  to  ^ttrrrnt  his  in¬ 
duction  into  s  (Mirish  with  the  cure 
of  souls.  Now  let  us  see  w'hst  this 
•*  hisgna  c:hwu‘*  says.  AfWr 
cifying  wrtain  acts  of  sujwrintcn- 
dcnce  and  scsdemical  duties,  it  de- 
clsr\ecxprtesly,that,**on  the  seventh 
dsy,  he  shall  bo  frte  fK>in  his  ortU- 
uary  duties,  thitt  he  motf  j^Tack  to 
the  oj'  Cn>i«wa  So  far, 

therefon*,  from  proscribing  the  union 
of  the  l^rinciiuility  with  the  cure  of 
souls,  this  Charter  (1517)  s;jrciti//y 
enjoins  and  opfioimts  such  a  ct>i\junc- 
tion  of  otKcos.  It  was  iwo>en,  to  he 
suns  that  it  ap|>ointcHl  the  IVinciivil 
to  officiate  in ;  but  the  pnneiitte  of 
plurality  is  the  same,  whctlu  r  he  of¬ 
ficiate  in  liovan,  or  Gorlials,  or  St. 
Mungo’s  (larishes.  'Fhe  rt'a!K>ii,  tem¬ 
porary  as  it  might  l>c,  for  tins  char- 
tercil  union,  is  of  no  earthly  im|>ort- 
ance  to  the  argument.  ’Fhe  C'hartcr 
of  the  C-ollege,  ratificil  in  Parliament, 
sanctions,  in  ^rointeil  and  express 
terms,  a  union  of  otHces  similar  to 
that  which  is  contcmplatetl ;  and,  by 
the  argument  of  these  opponents  to 
the  settlement,  **  obtHlience  ought  to 
be  yielded  to  a  Royal  Clrarter  and  an 
Act  of  I'arliament  t !”  This  answer 
is  conclusive  against  them.  Rut  we 
■ay  that  the  Presbytery,  in  this  aue, 
have  no  right  to  iiiquins  and  no 
business  to  know,  and  no  title  to 
plead  on,  the  Charter  of  the  Univer¬ 
sity.  It  is  in  the  Charter  chests  of 
the  College.  It  was  not  on  the  table 
of  the  IVesbytcry;  and  that  Court 
has  no  jurisdiction  of  an  inquisitorial 
kind,  which  can  warrant  them  to 
drag  it  forth  fh>m  the  archives  of 
the  (k>llt'ge,  and  trsnsinit  it,  as  mat¬ 
ter  of  debate,  through  the  several 
church  Judioatories.  In  short,  the 
Members  of  IVresbytery,  m  such, 
have  no  sort  of  concern  with  It ;  nor, 
in  Judging  of  the  esse,  ought  the 
Superior  Courts  to  listen  for  an  in¬ 
stant  to  any  balderdash  of  speechify¬ 
ing,  about  documents  which  are  not, 
and  caaaol  be  beft>re  them,  in  any 
legitimate  i^ape.  The  only  point, 
therefore,  whi<m  is  open  for  uecialon, 

f  Dr  M'GiU's  Speech,  Ac. 
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is,  whether  or  not  (putting  the  Col¬ 
lege,  and  all  its  concerns,  out  of  view) 
Dr  M'Farlane  be,  in  point  of  liter¬ 
ature,  theological  attainments,  and 
morals,  an  unexceptionable  presen¬ 
tee  to  6t.  Mungo's  Parish  ?  And  as 
that  must  inevitably  be  decided  in 
the  afHrtnative,  the  Presbytery  will 
be  compelled,  we  have  no  doubt,  by 
the  Assembly,  to  proceed  speedily 
With  his  induction  to  the  charge. 

Among  other  irrelevant  topics 
which  have  been  introduced  into 
this  controversy,  it  has  been  urged, 
as  a  good  reason  for  not  admitting 
Dr  M*Farlane  to  the  parish  for 
which  he  has  produced  a  valid  pre- 
I  sentation,  that  the  emoluments  of 
that  charge  are  good,  and  that  the 
emoluments  of  the  Principality,  too, 
are  good,  and  that,  with  both  to¬ 
gether,  Dr  M‘Farlane*s  income  would 
too  good,  and  might  support  two 
persons  instead  of  one.  'I'liis  is  all 
sad  stuff, — “  perilous  stuff!”  With 
the  emoluments  of  the  Principality  of 
Glasgow  College  the  Presbytery  have 
no  concern,  in  judging  of  Dr  M*Far- 
lane's  admissibility  Minister  of  St. 

Mungo.  It  is  their  duty  to  see  that 
every  presentee  to  a  Church  shall, 
before  admission,  be  insured  in  a  suf¬ 
ficient  stipend  in  that  Church ;  that 
he  be  legally  presented,  and  be  duly 
qualified  for  the  work  of  the  Minis¬ 
try  ;  but  they  have  no  right,  legal  or 
moral,  to  inquire  concerning  the  state 
of  his  private  fortune,  or  of  his  in¬ 
come  derivable  from  other  sources. 
We  have  already  taken  what  we  con¬ 
sider  an  impregnable  position,  that, 
^oad  the  College  of  Glasgow  and  its 
interests,  the  Presbytery  are  com¬ 
pletely  debarred,  in  point  of  strict 
legal  form  and  ^substantial  justice, 
from  taking  it  at  all  into  their  con¬ 
sideration  in  this  case ;  and  it  follows, 
as  a  necessary  consequence,  that  the 
emoluments  of  any  of  the  College 
Members  are  also  shut  out  from  their 
legpsl  vision.  M^hether  the  salary  of 
Mncipal  may  be  augmented  or  not 
is  no  concern  of  theirs.  It  is  fortu¬ 
nate  for  the  Principal  that  it  is  so : 
and  if  the  teinds  for  augmenting  the 
Stipend  of  the  Minister  in  St.  Mun¬ 
go's  parish  be  ample,  that,  also,  is  a 
fortunate  circumstance  for  Dr  M‘- 
Farlane,  who,  after  his  induction,  will 
exercise  his  own  discretion  in  seek¬ 
ing  an  augmentation, — not  through 
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the  Presbytery,  but  from  the  Teind 
Court. 

In  the  views  which  we  have  thus 
taken  of  this  case,  we  have  proceeded 
on  the  supposition  that  the  Church, 
in  its  several  judicatories,  possesses  a 
competent  and  inherent  power  of  de¬ 
ciding  on  the  validity  of  the  pre¬ 
texts  which  have  been  conjured  up 
as  obstructions  to  Dr  M'Farlanes 
induction,  —  that  the  presentation 
given  by  the  Patron  by  no  means 
denudes  the  Church  of  that  power, — 
and  that  it  makes  no  earthly  dif¬ 
ference  whether  the  Patron  be  the 
King  or  a  cobler.  The  right  of  in¬ 
duction  belongs  as  unquestionably  to 
the  Presbytery,  as  the  right  of  pre¬ 
sentation  to  the  Patron  ;  and  on  this 
part  of  the  subject  it  is  quite  idle  to 
impute  to  the  Presbytery  any  disre- 
pect  to  the  Crown  by  their  opposition. 
The  General  Assembly  will  doubtless 
assert  the  privileges  of  the  Church ; 
but  it  will  most  probably  also  in¬ 
struct  the  Inferior  Courts  in  this 
case,  that  they  have  exercised  that 
power  most  unwarrantably,  and  even 
illegally,  on  the  merits  of  the  case. 

This  brings  us  to  consider  the 
effect  of  the  Act  of  Assembly  1817. 
And  really,  with  all  due  reverence 
and  humility,  we  think  Dr  M‘Far- 
lane's  opponents  have  wasted  a  great 
deal  of  valuable  breath,  and  paper, 
and  print.  Anterior  to  the  passing  of 
that  Act  in  a  constitutional  manner, 
with  the  sanction  of  the  Presbyteries 
of  the  Church,  an  abuse  had  crept 
in  to  a  slight  degree,  which  we  readi¬ 
ly  allow  was  inconsistent  with  the 
genius  and  the  laws  of  our  Church. 
Parochial  Clergymen  were  sometime 
appointed  to  Professorships  in  Uni¬ 
versities,  situated  at  such  a  distance 
from  their  parishes,  that  non-reji- 
dence  in  their  pastoral  charges  ne¬ 
cessarily  followed.  This  was  an 
abuse  utterly  repugnant  to  the  prin¬ 
ciples  of  our  establishment,  even 
from  its  earliest  days.  It  tended  to 
strip  our  Clergy  of  one  of  their  most 
beneficial  qualities,  and  to  bereave 
our  people  of  that  constant  and  daily 
intercourse  with  their  spiritual  in¬ 
structor  and  friend,  which  we 
from  experience  must  be  r^arded 
as  a  blessed  attribute  of  our  establish¬ 
ment.  The  Act  1817,  therefore,  was 
passed,  not  to  shut  out  all^  Cler^- 
men  from  holding  Professorial  chairs 
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along  with  their  parochial  cure  of  duties  of  Principal  of  Glasgow  Col- 
louls,  but  to  prevent  any  Clergy-  lege — and  all  their  splendid  visions 
man  from  holding  a  Professorship  in  with  regard  to  the  range  of  a  Clcrgy- 
a  College  which  was  not  in  the  same  man's  duties,  are,  therefore,  quite 
parish  or  city’  within  which  he  was  out  of  place,  and  inapplicable  to  Dr 
bound,  as  a  paramount  point  of  cleri-  M‘Farlane’s  Case.  It  may  be  ad- 
cal  duty,  to  reside  constantly.  This  mitted,  that  it  is  expedient  to  pass  a 
is  accordingly  the  whole  import  and  law  which  shall  prevent  any  Clergy- 
effect  of  the  Act  1817.  It  struck  at  man  from  holding  at  the  same  time 
non-residence, — and  at  non-residence  a  Professor's  chair ;  but  that  is  not 
exclusively.  It  did  not  go  beyond  the  law  at  present,  and  the  Act  1817 
that  point.  It  w'as  not  on  does  allow  such  unions,  if  they  be 

Presbyteries  to  admit  or  reject,  in  all  locally  compatible.  If  the  law  ought 
supposable  cases.  Ministers  to  hold  to  be  altered,  let  it  be  altered  in  the 
Professorships  in  Universities,  even  ordinary  way,  by  an  overture  to  that 
when  the  College  and  Church  might  effect ;  but  while  it  admits  exprcss- 
be  in  the  same  parish.  It  left  the  ly  of  the  union  of  academical  and 
laws  and  powers  of  the  Church  on  clerical  charges,  in  certain  circuro- 
all  points,  except  as  to  non-residence,  stances,  it  would  be  an  invidious, 
precisely  where  they  previously  stood ;  harsh,  and  unchristian  exercise  of 
and  it  only  sanctioned  the  union  of  arbitrary  power,  if  the  Presbytery, 
Clerical  and  Professorial  charges  in  or  other  Church  courts,  were  to  deny, 
the  same  individuals,  in  as  much  as  to  a  worthy  and  eminent  individual, 
it  did  not  declare  (what  some  persons  the  honours  and  emoluments  accru- 
desired)  the  union  to  be  in  all  cases  ing  from  such  a  junction  of  offices — 
absolutely  incompatible.  That  this  a  junction  which  has  in  times  past 
is  the  fair  construction  of  the  Act  produced  no  visible  injury  to  the  es- 
will  be  allowed  by  every  candid  and  tablishments  of  learning  and  religion 
impartial  judge,  who  attends  to  its  among  us,  but,  on  the  contrary,  has 
letter  and  to  its  spirit  * :  so  that  the  cherished  and  sustained  some  of  the 
effect  of  it,  in  the  case  of  Dr  M‘Far-  brightest  spirits  that  ever  shed  lustre, 
lane,  amounts  merely  to  this, — that  and  conferred  benefit  on  our  country, 
it  furnishes  no  positive  bar  in  the  Let  Dr  McGill,  and  Dr  Chalmers, and 
way  of  the  Doctor's  admission,  mere-  all  the  Doctors  who  think  such  uni- 
ly  on  the  abstract  doctrine,  that  such  ons  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the 
a  union  is  inexpedient,  as  his  oppo-  Church,  bring  forward  overtures  on 
nents  would  have  it  believed.  That  the  subject  as  often  and  as  soon  as 
doctrine  is  quite  open  for  controversy  they  please  ;  but  let  not  individuals, 
and  legislation  ;  and  the  great  error  clothed  with  vested  rights,  to  a  cer- 
of  the  Presbytery  is,  that  the  roajo-  tain  extent,  at  least, ^  (by  being  in 
rity  argue  their  case  as  if  they  were  possession  of-presentationsi)  be 
legislating  on  the  subject,  or  were  cuted  by  an  “  evangelical"  opposition 
judging  of  a  case  of  incompatibi-  resting  solely  on  theories  and  dreams, 
lity  in  the  circumstances,  regularly  or  dragged  through  ^  all  the  plea* 
brought  before  them,  and  fully  sub-  sures  of  controversy  in  our  Church 
stantiated  by  evidence,  which  is  not  Courts,  or  in  pamphlets  and  news- 
the  fact.  papers.  The  party  can  try  its  strength 

All  their  learning  in  the  laws  and  without  annoying  individuals, 
usages  of  the  Church — all  their  rea-  With  regard  to  the  doctrine  which 
sonings  on  the  abstract  question  of  Dr  M*Gill,  and  Dr  Chalmers,  and  Mr 
fitness  or  unfitness  of  unions,  such  Burns,  and  all  their  partisans,  press 
as  that  in  question — all  their  assump-  so  eagerly, — {the  popular  opinion, 
tions  and  fancies  with  regard  to  the  they  say)  that  a  Clergyman  ought 

•  Presbyteries  are  directed  “  to  prevent  the  same  person  from  holding,  at  the  same 
time,  a  Professorship  in  an  University,  and  a  parochial  charge  which  is  not  situated  in 
the  city  which  is  the  seat  of  that  University,  or  in  the  suburbs  V^ereof  x” — and  it  is 
therefore  enacted,  “  That  if  a  Professor  in  an  University  be  hereafter  presented  to  a 
parochial  charge  which  is  not  situated  in  Use  city  that  is  the  seat  of  that  University, 
or  the  suburbs  thereof,  he  shall,  within  nine  months  after  his  being  admiued  to  the 
*aid  charge,  resign  his  Professorship  the  converse  being  enacted  with  regard  to  a 
Clergyman  who  is  appointed  to  a  Professorship. 
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not  to  be  permitted  to  engage  in  any 
other  avocation  whatever, — we  roust 
demur  to  it,  and  that,  too,  very  strong¬ 
ly.  We  will  cheeifully  give  them 
up  the  whole  class  of  factors,  and  far¬ 
mers,  and  horse-coupera — editors  of 
newspapers  and  of  libellous  maga¬ 
zines — inspectors  of  hides  and  quills 
— itinerant  preachers  and  speakers  at 
auxiliary  societies  out  of  their  own  ^ 
parishes — politicians  and  smugglers 
—operative  tailors,  shoemakers,  and 
fiddlers — and  many  other  workers  on 
gunlocks  and  turning-looms :  **  let 
the  censures  of  the  Kirk  strike  upon* 
all  such  secular  operations ;  but  in 
every  thing  connected  with  the  edu¬ 
cation  of  youth,  we  fondly  cling  to 
that  established  and  most  salutary 
union  which  has  always  subsisted 
since  the  Kefonriation  in  Scotland  be¬ 
twixt  our  Church  and  our  schools  of 
learning.  It  is  to  individuals,  who, 
acting  in  the  double  capacity  of  Mi¬ 
nisters  of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
and  teachers  in  her  Universities,  that 
Scotland  owes  more  for  the  establish¬ 
ment  and  permanence  of  her  acade¬ 
mical  institutions  than  to  any  other 
class  of  men  ;  and  while  she  conti¬ 
nues  true  to  herself,  regardless  of  the ' 
crude  projects  of  wild  enthusiasm, 
and  th^  cant  of  party  politicians,  she 
will  not  rashly  sever  those  strong  and 
friendly  bonds  which  have  long  sub¬ 
sisted  betwixt  the  Church  of  Scot¬ 
land  and  her  Universities.  Few  are 
the  honours,  and  slender,  indeed, 
are  the  emoluments,  (compared  to 
those  of  other  professions  and  pur¬ 
suits,)  to  which  her  Clergy  can  as¬ 
pire  ;  and  we  shall  mourn  if  ever  the 
day  arrive  when  the  Assembly  and 
Presbyteries  of  this  Church  shall 
promulgate  as  their  law,  that  a  Cler¬ 
gyman  of  our  establishment  cannot 
lawfully  superadd  to  his  sacred  la¬ 
bours  and  firoited  income,  the  ho¬ 
nours  and  the  emoluments  of  an 
acailemical  appointment.  They  are" 
indeed  almost  the  only  honours  and 
emoluments  for  personal  devotion  of 
time  and  labour,  to  which  they  should 
be  freely  admitted,  and  cordially 
welcomed. 

The  whole  of  the  opposition  to  Dr 
M*Farlane*8  induction  rests  on  a  mere 
chimera.  Although  the  plea  set  up 
for  the  College  were  competently  and 
regularly  before  the  Church  Courts, 
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which  it  is  not,  nothing  would  be 
more  groundless  than  the  allegation 
that  the  Principality  of  the  College  is 
alone  sufficient  to  occupy  the  whole 
time  of  any  one  man.  It  certainly 
is  not  a  sinecure,  nor  a  mere  amuse^ 
ment :  it  is  an  honorary  office,  to 
which  are  annexed  important  and 
useful,  but  not  laborious  duties.  Be¬ 
sides  the  general  superintendence 
which  is  admitted,  on  all  hands,  to 
belong  to  the  office,  the  Principal  re¬ 
ceives  all  applications  and  letters  on 
the  affairs  of  the  College,  literary 
and  pecuniary,  and  conducts  the  cor¬ 
respondence  thence  arising.  lie  con¬ 
venes  the  Faculty  when  he  finds  it 
necessary,  and  presides  at  its  meet¬ 
ings.  He  si/^s  orders  for  money,  au¬ 
thorised  by  the  Faculty  to  be  paid, 
and  examines  the  Factor’s  accounts. 
He  presides  at  meetings  for  gradua¬ 
tion,  and  two  or  three  meetings  of 
the  University  annually, — the  whole 
of  these  duties  requiring  attendance 
not  oftener  than  once  a- week  during 
the  Session  of  College,  and  seldom 
continuing  longer  than  an  hour.  He 
gives  no  lectures, — attends  no  exa¬ 
minations, — and  has  no  direct  or  im¬ 
mediate  interference  with  the  in¬ 
struction  of  the  Students,  and  is  not, 
in  any  sense,  a  teaching  Professor ; 
and  during  six  months  of  the  year 
he  has  scarcely  any  academical  duty 
to  perform.  Such  is  the  fact ;  and 
all  that  we  have  recently  heard  about 
what  a  Principal  of  Glasgow  College 
might,  could,  would,  or  should  do, 
is  a  mere  Utopian  delusion,  fit  for 
some  other  planet  in  the  Chalrae- 
rian  Solar  System,  like  Mr  Kenne¬ 
dy’s  Bill  for  abrogating  our  Poors’ 
Laws.  The  original  Charters  of 
erection,  and  the  rules  therein  pre¬ 
scribed  for  the  government  of  the 
College,  have  been  modified  by  sub¬ 
sequent  changes  of  oircumstances 
and  regulations  thence  arising ;  and 
the  usages  founded  on  the  constitution 
of  the  College,  and  ratified  by  con¬ 
suetude  and  experience,  must,  in  the 
estimation  of  all  sober-minded  and 
impartial  persons,  be  deemed  better 
intitled  to  support  and  approbation, 
than  the  revival  of  any  obsolete,  or 
the  introduction  of  any  new  projects, 
which  have  more  the  appearance  of 
dreams  than  of  real  and  grave  pro¬ 
positions. 
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NOTICES  REGARDING  THE  ROYAL  BURGH  OF  BOOKDRIDOE* 

In  western  clime  there  is  a  town. 

To  those  that  dwell  therein  well  known  ; 

Therefore  there  needs  no  more  be  said  here. 

We  unto  them  refer  our  reader ; 

For  brevity  is  very  good, 

When  w*  are,  or  are  not,  understood.— 


Mr  Editor, 

I  intimated  to  you,  on  a  former 
occasion,  my  intention  of  transmit¬ 
ting  to  you  some  account  of  the 
Iloyal  Burgh  of  Bookbridge,  near 
which  1  reside ;  and  this  intention, 
though  never  abandoned,  I  have 
not  been  able  to  fulfil  until  now ; 
such  has  been  the  extent  of  anti¬ 
quarian  research  into  which  I  have 
been  led,  and  so  much  diligence  has 
been  required  to  clear  awav  the  nu¬ 
merous  absurd  traditions  that  cleave 
to  such  a  subject,  and  to  form  a  clear 
and  connected  narrative  from  a  mass 
of  scattered  information ;  and  as  it 
is  the  becoming  practice  of  writers 
on  historical  subjects  to  acknowledge 
their  obligations  to  keepers  of  h- 
hraries,  proprietors  of  manuscripts, 
and  others,  who  may  have  contri¬ 
buted  to  forward  their  undertakings ; 
so  I  have  much  pleasure  in  mention¬ 
ing  the  names  of  Madge  Spintow, 
widow  of  the  late  miller,  Andrew 
Divot  the  sexton,  and  Saunders 
(’rackcrouse,  servant  to  the  llev.  Mr 
Douce,  as  the  persons  to  whom  the 
readers  of  this  important  relation 
may  consider  themselves  indebted 
for  the  information  it  contains  ;  and 
I  should  but  imperfectly  express  my 
obligations  to  them,  did  I  not  state 
thus  openly  the  great  urbanity  and 
civility  with  which  they  attended  to 
my  inquiries;  declining  to  accept 
any  remuneration  for  the  trouble  I 
gave  them,  fartW  than  three  ounces 
of  tea  which  the  widow  was  prevail¬ 
ed  upon  to  take, — a  small  parcel  of 
tobacco  to  Saunders, — and  an  occa¬ 
sional  dram  to  the  grave-digger, 
which  sometimes  made  him  pass 
“  from  grave  to  gay***  From  the 
experienced  efficacy  of  these  gratui¬ 
ties,  I  would  recommend  the  use 
of  them,  or  of  others  similar,  to  all 
future  compilers. 

It  was  once  sagaciously  remarked, 
by  some  one  subtle  in  tracing  anjdo-. 
gies,  that  a  great  resemblance  exist- 
e<l  between  Wales  and  Macedonia ; 
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because  there  is  a  river  in  Wales,  and 
there  is  one  in  Macedonia.  A  simi¬ 
lar  correspondence  has  been  pointed 
out  between  Bookbridge  and  Edin¬ 
burgh,  because  there  is  a  church  in 
one  place,  and  a  church  in  the  other. 
1  am  not  aware  that  the  resemblance 
extends  to  more  minute  particulars  ; 
but  this  instance,  it  is  presumed,  will 
be  sufficient  to  give  those  persons 
who  are  acquainted  with  Edinburgh 
a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  town 
of  Bookbridge.  This  latter  contains 
about  five  hundred  and  thirty  inha¬ 
bitants,  and  sends  the  sixth  part  of 
a  representative  to  Parliament ;  the 
remaining  five  parts  being  contri¬ 
buted  by  as  many  adjoining  burghs. 
By  this  combination  of  elective  ener¬ 
gies,  a  whole  and  entire  Member  is 
fitted  out. 

The  first  thing'  generally  attended 
to  by  topographical  writers  is  the 
etymology  of  the  names  of  those 
places  which  they  are  describing ; 
and  I  now  proceed  to  lay  before  you 
what  tradition  has  furnished  regard¬ 
ing  the  name  of  Bookbridge. 

In  those  golden  days,  when  the 
wisdom  of  our  ancestors  was  allowed 
fully  to  exert  and  display  itself  ?n 
all  the  customs  and  institutions  of 
the  land,  unchecked  by  that  pesti¬ 
lent  spirit  of  innovation  which  hath 
arisen  in  these  latter  degenerate 
times,  when  harons  and  country 
lairds  employed  in  the  destruction  of 
one  anotner  (and  that  without  li¬ 
mitation  of  season,  or  license  from 
the  tax-office)  those  energies  which 
are  now  consumed  in  checking  the 
multiplication  of  hares  and  partrid¬ 
ges, — in  those  days,  (it  might  be 
about  three  hundr^,  or  three  thou¬ 
sand  years  ago,  more  or  less,)— in 
those  days,  then,  as  I  say,  (the  sen¬ 
tence  must  be  finished,)  thin^  were 
much  as  1  have  now  described  them. 
The  large  old  castle,  the  ruins  of 
which  are  still  standing  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Bookbridge,  then 
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formed  the  principal  residence  of  the  at  the  tiinn  libelled,  this  command- 
great  and  glorious  Baron  Breakhead.  roent,  being  “  part  and  parcel  of  the 
Though  the  minuter  traits  of  cha-  law  of  the  land/*  had  somehow  or 
racter  belonging  to  this  eminent  per-  other  suffered  that  mischance  which 
son  have  been  lost  in  the  lapse  of  now  and  then  befals  other  parts  and 
time,  yet  his  more  prominent  quali-  parcels  of  the  law  of  Scotland, — 
ties  have  been  preserved  in  remem-  namely,  that  of  falling  into  detue- 
brance  by  tradition,  which,  like  a  tude,  not  having  been  acted  upon, 


sieve,  shakes  out  smaller  particles,  as  we  may  su  opose,  for  forty  years  or 
and  only  retains  more  bulky  sub-  upwards-  Of  this  commandment, 
stanc^.  He  was  considered,  in  his  however,  had  it  been  in  force,  the 
life-time,  a  man  of  highly  peace-  Baron  would  have  been  guilty  of  a 
able  character,  and  one  that  never  small  violation,  in  so  far  as  he,  the 
annoyed  any  of  his  neighbours,  so  said  Baron,  did  conceive,  cherish, 
long  as  they  abstained  from  crossing  and  entertain,  a  most  violent  affection 
him  in  what  he  deemed  the  legiti-  for  five  oxen,  the  property  of  Mal- 
mate  exercise  of  his  free-agency.  colm  M‘Stot,  his  neighbour ;  which 


Among  the  privileges  then  held  to 
belong  to  the  ''  county  gentlemen,** 
and  which  were  as  yet  undisturbed 
by  revolutionary  levellers,  was  that 
of  now  and  tlien  borrowing  a  few 
bullocks  from  a  neighbour,  without 
any  formal  manifestation  of  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  lender,  or  engage¬ 
ment  to  make  repayment  on  the  part 
of  the  borrower ; — that  of  setting  a 
neighbour*s  house  on  fire  (himself 
and  family  included,  or  inclosed,) 
when  said  neighbour  happened  to  be 


roperty  oi 
ignbour ; 


affection,  so  cherished  and  entertain¬ 
ed,  did  farther  impel  him,  the  Baron 
aforesaid,  to  the  overt  act  involved 
in  the  forcible  abduction  of  the  oxen 
in  question.  Now,  although  the 
practice  of  seizing  one  another's  goods 
and  effects  was  one  of  those  vener¬ 
able  usages  which  had  descended 
from  the  remotest  antiquity,  and  had 
been  sanctioned  by  tne  experience 
of  successive  generations,  yet  the 
above-named  Malcolm  M‘Stot  was, 
it'seems,  a  ‘^liberal**  of  those  days  ; 


insolentin  hisdemeanour, — thatof  ly-  — not  meaning,  thereby,  that  he  was 
ing  with  a  friend*swifeor  daughter, —  so  liberal  of  his  black  cattle  as  to 
and  some  others  of  the  like  harmless  hold  them  at  the  service  of  whoinso- 
description.  Now  Baron  Breakhead,  ever  it  might  please  to  drive  them 
although,  as  has  been  said,  a  person  away  ;  but  using  the  term  in  its  mo- 
endowed  with  the  most  quiet  and  in-  dern  acceptation,  as  denoting  a  person 
offensive  dispositions,  yet,  like  all  con-  who  is  a  disturber  of  established  cus- 
scientiousmembers  of  the  aristocracy,  toms  and  privileges,  or,  as  it  would 
felt  it  incumbent  upon  him  to  defend  be  explaineil,  liberal  of  what  does 


ing,  that  the  particular  depi 
fluence**  thus  kept  up  by  ni 


eeof 


leit  It  incura Dent  upon  mm  to  detenu  De  explained,  iiDerai  oi  wnai  uucs 
those  rights  and  privileges  which  had  not  belong  to  him.  So  Mr  M‘Stot 
been  reposed  in  nira  for  the  benefit  did  vigorously  and  perseveringly  lift 
of  the  community ;  justly  consider-  his  voice  against  the  intromission 
ing,  that  the  particular  de^ee  of  “  in-  thus  made  with  his  substance  by  his 
fluence**  thus  kept  up  by  nimself  and  neighbour,  and  did  at  length  raise 
others  of  his  ranlc,  was  necessary  for  an  army  of  his  friends  and  domestics, 
the  maintainance  of  the  social  union,  to  levy  war  against  the  Baron  for  the 
So  long,  then,  as  these  privileges  were  recovery  of  his  oxen.  Now,  the  pn- 
left  uninvaded,  the  Baron  was  a  mo-  vilege  of  making  free  with  his  neigh- 
del  of  equanimity  and  patience ;  but  bour*8  cattle  was  one  of  those  to 
the^  condition  of  human  existence  oc-  which  the  Baron  attached  particular 
casionally  imposed  trials  upon  hhn,  value,  as  forming  a  principal  support 
which  necessarily  called  into  exercise  of  the  constitution — bodily,  to 
some  of  his  more  active  qualities ;  of  himself  and  his  followers,  who, 
and  it  is  well  known,  that  of  none  is  but  for  this  expedient,  must  often 
the  rage  more  formidable,  than  of  have  submitted  to  longer  and  more 
those  in  whom  it  is  the  most  slowly  frequent  fasts  than  any  constitution 
provoked.  Now,  it  so  happened,  on  can  conveniently  sustain :  nor  wm 
•  particular  occasion,  that  the  Baron  all  his  meekness  sufllcient  to  make 


was  guilty  of  what  would,  in  our 
days,  be  termed  a  small  violation  of 
the  tenth  commandment; — sdthough 


him  bear  with  patience  the  very  un¬ 
reasonable  and  unaccountable  cls- 
mour  raised  by  Malcolm  M'Stot; 
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so  lie  instantly  summoned  his  vas¬ 
sals  to  assist  him  in  maintaining  his 
just  rights.  As  soon  as  it  was  known 
that  these  two  potentates  were  at  va¬ 
riance,  all  persons  living  in  the  vici¬ 
nity  began,  as  a  matter  of  course,  to 
enter  into  the  quarrel ; — an  occasion 
like  this  supplying,  at  that  dme,  that 
species  of  recreation  from  the  fatigues 
of  their  political  and  judicial  func¬ 
tions,  which  modern  gentry  And  in 
“  the  races,*’  or  in  what  is  called, 
par  excellence,  a  meeting.**  The 
reinforcements  thus  arriving,  attach¬ 
ed  themselves,  some  to  one  side, 
some  to  another,  just  as  chance  de¬ 
termined, — much  upon  the  same 
principle  as  1  myself,  when  unable 
to  obtain  a  hand  at  a  whist- table, 
will  venture  sixpence  upon  the  odd 
trick,  indifferently  with  one  or  other 
party,  rather  than  languish  in  entire 
apathy  as  to  the  result.  Such  was 
the  way  in  which  the  majority  ran¬ 
ged  themselves.  Others,  however, 
more  conscientious,  endeavoured  to 
obtain  some  knowl^ge  of  the  merits 
of  the  case,  before  following  either 
of  the  redoubted  leaders  whose  inte¬ 
rests  were  involved  ;  and  the  merits 
of  the  case  were  by  them  investiga¬ 
ted,  according  to  a  method  which 
has  now  very  strangely  become  obso¬ 
lete.  Instead,  then,  of  sitting  down 
to  inquire  into  the  nature  of  the  pro¬ 
perty  in  dispute,  and  the  abstract  or 
practical  principles  on  which  each 
party  founded  nis  claims,  each  of 
these  casuists  immediately  commen¬ 
ced  an  inquiry  into  the  degree  of 
relationship  that  subsisted  between 
himself  and  the  Baron,  or  Malcolm 
M'Stot,  respectively ;  and,  by  some 
peculiar  process  of  reasoning,  the  in¬ 
termediate  steps  of  which  are  now 
lost,  the  premises  and  conclusion 
being  alone  extant,  every  man  in¬ 
stantly  decided  that  to  be  the  just 
cause  which  was  maintained  by  the 
party  to  which  he  himself  was  in  the 
nearest  degree  related !  The  closest 
apmoach  to  the  theorem  which  seems 
to  have  been  used  on  this  occasion,  of 
^hich  there  is  any  appearance  in  mo¬ 
dern  times,  is  made  by  those  gifted 
persons,  who  can  at  once  decide  upon 
the  expediency  of  a  particular  mea¬ 
sure,  according  as  it  comes  from  Mr 
Canning  pr  Sir  James  Mackintosh. 
The  secret  here  practised  is  indeed 
unknown  to  the  public^  from  the  re¬ 


serve  peculiar  to  the  persons  possess¬ 
ing  it, — they  being  generally  the 
least  communicative  of  all  those  to 
whose  management  the  interests  of 
the  state  are  intrusted, — conforming 
literally  to  the  precept  which  recom¬ 
mends  the  use  of  yea  and  nay,  in  pre¬ 
ference  to  more  diffuse  argumenta¬ 
tion.  But  this  is  a  digression  which 
may  be  passed  over  in  the  second, 
and  every  successive  reading  of  this 
instructive  narrative.  The  ingenious 
persons,  then,  who  took  upon  them 
to  discuss  the  justness  of  the  claims 
severally  advanced  by  the  Baron  and 
Malcolm  M*Stot,  found  the  weight 
of  their  respective  pretensions  to  bear 
an  exact  ratio  to  the  degree  of  pro¬ 
pinquity  existing  between  themselves 
and  each  of  the  parties :  thus,  if  the 
Baron  was  a  twenty-fourth  cousin, 
and  M^Stota  twenty- fifth,  the  Baron 
was  right,  and  M*Stot  wrong,  and 
vice  versd. 

With  forces  on  each  side,  thus 
composed  and  discomposed,  the  bel¬ 
ligerent  powers  proceeded  to  action. 
Just,  then,  as  the  Baron  was  setting 
out  for  this  purpose,  and  as  he  was 
about  to  pass  the  river  at  the  east 
end  of  the  town,  he  found  a  book 
lying  on  the  bank,  wherein  was  a 
history,  or  rather  prophecy,  of  the 
events  of  the  war  into  which  he  was 
entering.  How  the  book  came  there, 
or  whence  it  came,  it  is  not  my  present 
business  to  give  an  account  of,  even 
if  it  were  in  my  power,  as  it  is  not. 
Every  one,  however,  who  is  conver¬ 
sant  with  the  transactions  of  days  of 
yore,  must  be  able  to  recollect  much 
more  wonderful  things  than  this.  It 
is  allowed,  indeed,  that,  at  the  time 
we  are  speaking  of,  men  often  re¬ 
ceived  intimations  and  instructions 
from  fairies,  witches,  apparitions,  and 
other  beings  of  this  sort,  in  cases 
where  the  less-favoured  mortals  of 
the  present  generation  are  left  to 
their  own  wits  ;  an  additional  proof 
of  the  increasing  deterioration  of 
the  human  condition— luri/  lacrynus 
rerum,  et  mentem  mortalia  tangunt ! 
But  to  resume  the  story.  As  the  book 
found  by  the  Baron  promised  a  fa¬ 
vourable  result  to  his  undertaking, 
he  instantly  made  a  vow,  that,  if  the 
event  should  answer  the  prediction, 
he  would  erect  a  bridm  over  the 
river,  at  the  very  spot  where  he  was 
then  standing,— that  he  would  be* 
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btow  the  produce  of  a  toll  to  be  es¬ 
tablished  on  it,  upon  the  Monks  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Barebones, — and, 
lastly,  that  of  this  bridge  be  would 
lay  the  foundation-stone  witli  his 
own  right  hand.  Now  this  ought  to 
be  a  solemn  warning  to  all  persons, 
his  Majesty's  subjects  and  others,  to 
beware  of  making  rash  oaths,  for  by 
the  time  that  the  Baron  returned,  he 
had  not  a  right  hand  to  lay  the 
foundation  with.  By  one  of  those 
broad-sword  operations,  whereof  in¬ 
stances  occur  on  such  occasions,  and 
which  operations  are,  1  suppose,  more 
remarkable  for  the  dispatch  with 
which  they  are  performed,  than  their 
conformity  with  surgical  rules,  the 
Baron  lost  the  services  of  a  faithful, 
and  active  limb.  But  while  he  had 
thus  laid  down  an  arm,  Malcolm 
M*Stot  had  been  obliged  to  lay  down 
his  arms ! — an  event  by  which  the 
Baron  became  bound,  in  foro  con- 
scientioe,  to  erect  a  bridge  over  the 
river.  The  Baron,  however,  was  one 
of  those  persons  who  would  endeavour 
to  extract  benefit  even  out  of  cala¬ 
mities  ;  and  it  very  soon  occurred  to 
him,  that,  as  be  had  engaged  to  lay 
the  foundation  of  the  bridge  with  his 
own  right  hand,  and  as  without  a 
foundation  a  bridge  could  not  be 
built,  the  loss  of  this  right  hand 
made  the  vow  impossible  to  be  ful¬ 
filled,  and  therefore  null  and  void, — 
he  not  being , properly  versed  in  the 
distinction  wtween  essentials  and 
accessories,  in  matters  of  this  kind  ; 
for  if  he  had  been  so  versed,  he 
would  have  known,  that  the  foufTda- 
tion  of  the  bridge  might  be  laid  by 
the  hand  left, — that  is,  the  left 
hand, — or  even  by  any  other  person's 
hand,  without  prejudice  to  the  sub¬ 
stance  of  his  oath.  With  all  his 
excellent  qualities,  however,  the  Ba¬ 
ron  does  not  seem  to  have  been  en¬ 
dowed  with  a  faculty  of  apprehend¬ 
ing  nice  distinctions,  even  when  such 
were  fully  laid  before  him;  for  it 
would  appear,  that  the  Abbot  of  the 
Monastery  of  St.  Barebones  had  heard 
of  the  vow  in  question ;  and  as  he 
bore  a  great  regard  towards  the  Ba¬ 
ron,  and  was  loth  to  'i\ink  diat,  from 
mere  unskilfulness  in  the  treatment 
of  knotty  cases,  he  should  be  allowed 
to  fall  into  such  a  grievous  piece  of 
folly  as  a  breach  of  his  engagement, 
he  therefore  considered  it  his  duty  to 


wait  upon  him,  that  he  might  at¬ 
tempt  to  put  him  in  possession  of 
sounder  views  than  he,  “  good,  easy 
man,"  seemed  to  be  master  of;  and 
as  the  Abbot  had  fully  studied  Aris¬ 
totle,  and  all  other  writers  upon  logic, 
he  was  enabled  to  treat  the  case  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  most  approved  direc¬ 
tions — drawing  his  conclusion  from 
allowed  premises,  well  grounded  upon 
precise  definitions.  Strange  to  tell, 
the  Baron  did  not  profit  by  the  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  mental  illumination  thus 
afforded  him,  for  he  seemed  to  un¬ 
derstand  no  more  of  the  Abbot’s 
reasoning  than  did  a  large  grey¬ 
hound  who  was  lying  near  him,  and 
whom  he  was  patting  and  stroking  on 
the  back,  occasionally  relieving  the 
monotony  of  this  exercise  by  an  ap¬ 
plication  to  a  large  tankard  that  stood 
on  the  table  before  him.  He  told 
the  Abbot,  when  he  had  concluded, 
that  what  he  had  said  related  only  to 
vows  made  by  a  churchman,  whose 
sole  business  it  was  to  mind  such 
things ;  but  that  a  vow  made  by 
such  a  person  as  himself  was  quite 
a  different  affair.  That  he  was,  to 
all  intents  and  purposes,  relieved 
from  his  obligation,  by  the  loss  of 
his  hand,  which  evidently  rendered 
its  fulfilment  an  impossibility.  He 
told  him,  moreover,  that  he  had  been 
considering  the  matter  with  atten¬ 
tion,  and  that  he  now  really  believed 
that  a  bridge  could  not  be  built  at 
the  place  proposed  ;  and  then  he  re¬ 
ferred  to  Matthew  M‘Brigand  Peter 
Plummet,  who  understood  such  mat¬ 
ters;  and  these  experienced  engineers 
being  called  in,  and  duly  interroga¬ 
ted  in  the  Abbot's  presence,  emitted 
a  professional  declaration,  bearing, 
that,  to  be  sure,  the  thing  was  irr.- 
possible,  since  his  lordship  had  said 
so."  Whereupon  the  Abbot  pro¬ 
ceeded  to  narrate  sundry  instances  of 
mishaps  and  misfortunes  which  hatl 
befallen  persons  of  their  acquain¬ 
tance,  in  consequence  of  their  non- 
fulfilment  of  similar  obligations.  He 
reminded  the  Baron  how  Lady 
Littlewit  had  made  a  vow  to  keep 
ten  candles  constantly  burning  in  the 
Chapel  of  the  Vii^n  Mary  at  Stane* 
cross,  and  how  no  candle  would  ever 
after  burn,  or  even  so  much  as  allow 
itself  to  be  lighted  in  her  house,  un¬ 
til  she  had  performed  what  she  b»a 
promised.  He  told  him  of  the  Lauti 
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of  Lackbrain,  who  had  come  under 
a  promise  to  cover  the  Church  of  St. 
Bridget's  Convent,  and  how,  when 
he  refused  to  make  good  his  engage¬ 
ment,  the  roof  flew  ofl'hisown  house, 
and  lighted  upon  the  chapel.  He 
next  referred  to  the  case  of  Sir  Wal¬ 
ter  Worricow,  who  had  vowetl  a 
piece  of  land  to  his  (the  Abbot's) 
own  Monastery,  but  having  after¬ 
wards  retracted,  continued  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  land  for  his  own  use.  The 
land,  however,  would  give  him  no 
countenance  in  his  breach  of  faith, 
and  strenuously  refused  to  bring 
j  forth  either  grass  or  corn,  until  re¬ 
gularly  and  bond  fide  made  over  to 
the  then  rightful  proprietors,  namely 
the  Monks ! 

The  Abbot  now  began  to  im¬ 
prove’*  these  incidents,  and  the  Ba- 
^  ron,  in  his  turn,  essayed  a  rejoinder. 
But  whether  it  was,  that,  in  con¬ 
ducting  his  reply,  he  was  affected 
with  too  great  a  paucity,  or  too  great 
a  concourse  of  ideas,  (for  both  are 
prejudicial  to  fluency  of  speech,)  cer¬ 
tain  it  is,  that  his  discourse  now  be¬ 
gan  to  display  a  somewhat  too  pro¬ 
fuse  exempliflcation  of  that  striking 
oratorial  contrivance,  known  by  the 
name  of  a  hiatus,  or  break,  occasion¬ 
ally  verging  to  what  is  vulgarly  call¬ 
ed  a  dead  stop !  But  here,  it  may 
;  be  asked,  as  Sterne  asks  his  critic. 

But  in  suspending  bis  voice,  was 
the  sense  suspended  likewise  ?  Did 
no  expression  of  countenance  or  at¬ 
titude  fill  up  the  chasm  ?"  In  reply 
to  which,  it  is  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  there  were  indeed  exhibited  cer¬ 
tain  gesticular  demonstrations  of  the 
kind  here  understood,  consisting 
principally  in  the  Baron's  clenching 
his  hands,  stamping  with  his  foot, 
and  foaming  at  the  mouth !  Nothing 
tends  so  much  to  ruffle  our  serenity 
as  the  consciousness  of  a  sort  of  se¬ 
cret  enchantment  seizing  us  at  that 
particular  moment,  which  disables 
us  from  giving  that  force  to  an  ar¬ 
gument  which  we  really  know  it  to 
be  capable  of  receiving,  and  ourselvw 
capable  of  giving  to  it,  but  for  this 
provoking  mental  paralysis.  This 
was  the  feeling  that  now  interrupted 
the  Baron's  wonted  placidity  of  de¬ 
meanour  ;  but  as  a  prompt  and  skil¬ 
ful  General  will  sometimes  l^ht  upon 
the  boldest  and  most'  decisive 
tAienU  at  the  very  time  that  his 


troops  seem  most  in  confusion,  so 
the  Baron,  finding  his  logical  forces 
somewhat  in  disorder,  and,  as  it  were, 
brought  to  a  dangerous  stand,  now 
recovered  sufficient  presence  of  mind 
to  propound  his  ultima  ratio,  which 
consisted  in  signifying  to  the  Abbot, 
that,  “  if  he  said  another  word  upon 
the  subject,  he  would  toss  him  over 
the  window  like  an  apple  !"  Very 
little  time  had  elapsetl,  after  this  no¬ 
tification,  before  tne  Abbot  was  seen 
in  the  court«yard  ;  but  when  we  con¬ 
nect  the  circumstance  of  the  Baron's 
chamber-window  being  forty  feet 
high,  with  that  of  the  Abbot's  walk¬ 
ing  home  upon  his  own  two  legs,  it 
is  supposed,  that,  indulging  that  pro¬ 
pensity  to  circuitous  expedients,  for 
which  churchmen  are  said  to  be  dis¬ 
tinguished,  he  had  felt  inclined,  on 
this  occasion,  to  make  use  of  the  ac¬ 
customed  cork-screw  stair,  in  prefer¬ 
ence  to  the  more  straight-forward 
course  of  egress  which  the  Baron 
had  thus  tendered  his  services  to 
assist  him  in  foUowing.  In  his  way 
home,  however,  he  endured  all  the 
mortification  which  arises  from  the 
consciousness  of  having  thrown  away 
much  good  advice — a  mortification 
for  which  there  is  no  consolation, 
but  in  the  hope  that  the  person 
whom  we  have  vainly  endeavoured 
to  benefit  may  have  'bitter  cause  to 
rue  the  rejection  of  our  counsel.  But 
the  Abbot,  since  his  own  exhortations 
had  thus  failed  of  effect,  considered 
it  incumbent  upon  him  to  pray  to  St. 
Barebones,  the  Patron  Saint  of  his 
order,  that  he  would  give  the  Baron 
a  lesson  suited  to  his  capacity  ;  and 
it  would  appear  that  the  Saint  heard 
his  prayer ;  for,  two  days  after,  the 
Baron's  wife  was  drowned  in  at¬ 
tempting  to  pass  the  river  ! — “  to  the 
inexpressible  grief  of  a  numerous  and 
highly-respectable  circle  of  friends 
and  acquaintances."  The  people  in 
the  neighbourhood,  and  particularly 
the  Monks  of  St.  Barebones,  instant¬ 
ly  began  to  hint  that  this  was  a 
judgment  made  to  fall  upon  the  Ba¬ 
ron  for  the  neglect  of  his  vow  ;  but 
it  seems  never  to  have  struck  him  in 
this  light,  having  been,  apparently, 
like  many  persons  of  mild  disposi¬ 
tion,  a  man  of  somewhat  obtuse  per¬ 
ceptions.  The  very  next  week  there¬ 
after,  it  happened  that  his  second 
son,  with  three  attendants,  were  set- 
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ting  out  to  hunt  some  wild  animals —  neighbourhood.  It  is  said,  that,  when 
whether  of  their  own  species  or  not  they  were  about  to  lay  the  founds* 
does  not  now  appear.  In  their  way  tion-stone,  (for  the  Baron  had  sworn 
they  had  to  pass  the  river,  then  con-  he  would  have  no  hand  in  it,)  a  hand, 
siderably  swollen  by  the  rains.  Many  and  part  of  an  arm,  was  seen  to  come 
persons,  however,  had  been  known  flying  through  the  air,  as  it  were, 
to  ford  it  when  as  much  flooded  as  from  Bluidyburn,  the  place  where 
it  was  then,  and,  on  the  present  oc-  the  Baron  had  fought  the  battle  with 
casion,  the  party  had  gained  the  mid-  M*Stot.  This  hand  lighted  upon 
die  of  the  stream,  entertaining  no  the  bank,  where  it  lay  as  quietly  as 
apprehensions,  when,  on  a  sudden,  if  unendowed  with  locomotive  powers, 
(to  use  the  words  of  the  nursery  until  the  masons  had  prepared  a  large 
tale,)  stone  for  the  foundation — a  stone 

“  It  so  fell  out,  that  all  fell  in,  which  three  nwn  could  scarcely  raise ; 

The  rest  they  ran  away  1”  w*'™,  wonderful  to  tell^,  the  hand,  all 

at  once  bestirring  itself,  lifted  it  up 
A  ray  of  light  now  shone  across  as  if  it  had  been  a  pebble,  and  settled 
the  Baron's  mind,  which  shewed  it  as  firmly  and  exactly  in  its  bed  as 
him,  though  rather  in  a  faint  and  a  dozen  of  masons  could  have  done 
indistinct  manner,  the  possibility  of  with  all  their  engines.  Immediately 
a  connection  between  the  disaster  on  this  being  done,  it  rose  up  into 
now  recorded,  and  his  neglect  of  his  the  air,  and,  after  taking  a  circuit 
vow  ;  and  conceiving  some  degree  of  round  the  Baron's  castle,  as  if  by 
alarm  at  this  new  view  of  the  case,  way  of  contempt,  flew  ofl*  again  in 
he  resolved  that  the  building  of  the  the  direction  of  Bluidyburn :  since 
bridge  should  be  commenced  with  which  time  it  has  never  been  seen 
all  convenient  speed.  But  whether  or  heard  of ;  and,  for  ought  that  1 


it  was  that  the  Baron,  being  a  man 
of  prudent  and  considerate  habits, 
was  averse  to  precipitate  measures, 
or  that  the  multitude  of  cares  and 
avocations,  incident  to  high  station, 
effaced  the  remembrance  of  this  de¬ 
termination,  so  it  was,  that,  after  a 


know,  it  may  never  be  heard  of 
again.  Whatever  may  be  the  truth 
of  this  story,  certain  it  is,  that  (as  if 
in  memory  of  this  circumstance)  an 
arm  is  part  of  the  family-arms  to 
this  day. 

And  such.  Sir,  is  the  origin  of  the 


considerable  period  had  elapsed,  name  of  Bookbridge,  the  bridge  hav- 
there  was  yet  no  appearance  of  the  ing  been  called  so  on  account  of  the 
bridge  being  built.  Well,  a  little  book  found  near  it,  which  was  the 
time  after  this,  when  he  himself  was  occasion  of  its  being  built,  and  the 
passing  the  river  one  day,  accora-  town  having  receiv^  its  name  from 
panied  by  his  favourite  greyhound,  the  bridge.  My  friend,  Mr  Rotten- 
(of  whom  honourable  mention  has  nggin,  who  has  long  made  the  study 
^ready  been  made,  as  the  Baron's  of  antiquities  his  chief  employment, 
assessor  in  the  conference  with  the  has  lately  discovered  the  figure  of  a 
Abbot,)  this  respected  quadruped,  book  cut  out  above  the  arch ;  though 
who  was  swimming  across  behind  Dr  M*Quibble  says,  that  the  figure 
his  master,  was  carried  down  by  the  on  the  stone  allud^  to  is  as  like  a 
current,  and  drowned  before  his  eyes !  cock,  or  a  bull,  or  any  thing  else,  as 
The  Baron  now  began  to  see  that  a  book ;  but  Dr  M‘Q.  would  deny 
the  matter  was  getting  serious ;  and  that  there's  a  Pope  in  Rome,  if  it 
at  last  he  was  heard  to  mutter,  that  would  serve  his  purpose. 

a  bridge  should  be  built,  since  St.  It  is  not  very  well  known  at  what 
Barebones  would  have  it  so ;  but  he  time  Bookbridge  was  erected  into  a 
would  put  as  much  out  of  his  way;  Burgh,  its  present  (sett,  or  charter, 
for,  from  that  time  forth,  neither  being  only  a  renewal  of  the  original 
bullock  nor  barrel  of  ale  should  ever  one  ;  and  although,  with  a  view  to 
p)  from  the  castle  to  the  monastery."  ascertain  this  point,  I  once  started 
The  bridge  was  accordingly  built ;  the  question  in  a  company  of  per- 
and  here  comes  the  strangest  part  of  sons,  some  of  whom  are  pretty  well 
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On  this  occasion,  indeed,  Mr  Short- 
weight,  the  grocer,  rather  exposed 
himself,  by  saying,  that  “  it  was  not 
erected  all  at  once,  since  several 
houses  had  been  built  within  his  re¬ 
membrance  !’*  Just  immediately  af¬ 
ter  this  blunder,  one  of  the  company 
happening  to  state  that  he  supposed 
the  town  to  have  been  originally 
founded  by  the  Piets,  who  should 
happen  to  enter  the  room,  but  Dea¬ 
con  Trowel  the  mason,  (upon  pri¬ 
vate  business  with  a  gentleman  pre¬ 
sent,)  and  having  heard  the  opinion 
last  stated,  he  immediately  interfered, 
saying,  “  Troth,  Sir,  foun’it  wha 
likes,  it  hasna  been  without  picks 
and  spades  baith,  an*  sair  wark 
to  the  bargain ;  for  when  I  was 
founin’  Watty  Wimble’s  house — ** 
and  then  he  told  a  story  which  I 
have  forgot,  which  was  very  imper¬ 
tinent  in  the  Deacon,  who  is  not  a 
man  of  literary  knowledge  or  com¬ 
prehension,  and  had  no  business  to 
interfere  in  matters  above  his  capa¬ 
city  ;  and  so  I  told  him — (which, 
by  the  bye,  cost  me  ten  shillings 
more  when  1  paid  the  Deacon  next 
day  'for  repairing  my  garden-wall. ) 
Upon  the  whole,  I  have  been  quite 
unsuccessful  in  pursuing  this  branch 
of  my  subject. 

The  principal  constitution  of  Book- 
bridge  is  much  the  same  as  that  of 
most  of  the  other  Scots  Burghs.  What 
relates  to  its  financial  concerns  may  be 
comprised  under  two  propositions, 
the  one  of  a  positive,  the  other  of  a 
negativeimport, — the  first  being,  that 
this  Burgh  had  once  a  considerable 
extent  of  property, — the  second,  that 
it  has  now  none.  The  estate  of  Red- 
figs  was  granted  to  the  corporation 
by  one  of  the  Scottish  Kings,  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  satisfaction  with  which 
his  Majesty  was  affected  at  the  su¬ 
perior  style  in  which  the  then  eldest 
bailie  danced  a  Highland  jig  in  his 
presence,  after  drinking  with  him 
two  nights  and  a  day ; — a  great  en¬ 
couragement  to  all  functionaries  of 
this  description,  to  practise  an  accom¬ 
plishment  which  may  be  the  means 
of  enriching  the  body  politic  to  which 
they  belong ; — and  the  service  under 
'^hich  the  estate  is  held  by  the  char¬ 
ter  is,  that  whenever  the  King  visits 
the  town,  the  eldest  bailieahall  dance 
^  jig  before  him  ;  a  qualification, 
^hich,  as  long  as  the  land  remained. 


the  property  of  the  town  was  requir¬ 
ed  of  every  one  who  aspired  to  that 
dignity.  About  a  hundred  years  ago, 
however,  the  possession  of  it  was 
transferred  to  Mr  Grip,  one  of  the 
lairds  in  the  neighbourhood, — for 
what  equivalent  does  not  at  this  dis¬ 
tance  of  time  appear;  and,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  present  Majesty’s 
visit  to  Scotland,  a  considerable  alarm 
was  felt  by  this  gentleman,  lest  his 
Majesty  should  visit  Bookbridge  ;  in 
which  event  he  might  have  been  gra¬ 
ciously  pleased  to  witness  the  laird’s 
performance  of  a  jig,  according  to 
the  manner  prescribed  in  the  char¬ 
ter.  It  is  said  that  he  took  the 
opinion  of  counsel  upon  the  point, 
whether  or  not  he  would  be  obliged, 
as  present  proprietor  of  the  estate, 
to  perform  the  condition  of  tenure, 
intending  to  take  lessons  from  a 
dancing-master,  should  counsel  so 
advise.  To  this  course,  however,  it 
must  be  confessed,  Mr  Grip  had  no 
very  violent  inclination  ;  for,  besides 
that  his  dancing  days  were  done, 
and  his  days  of  gout  had  come  on,  the 
gravity  of  his  mind  was  such,  as 
could  only  be  equalled  by  the  gravity 
of  his  person,  the  weight  of  the  latter 
being  twenty  stone, — a  weighty  con¬ 
sideration  in  a  question  of  this  nature. 
His  Majesty,  however,  did  not  think 
proper  to  honour  Bookbridge  with 
a  visit,  and  Mr  Grip  did  not  consi¬ 
der  it  necessaiT  to  dance  attendance 
upon  him  at  Edinburgh. 

But  that  part  of  my  present  sub¬ 
ject,  which  will  doubtless  be  mos  tin- 
teresting  to  the  generality  of  your 
readers,  is  that  which  relates  to  the 
Literary,  Philosophical,  and  Politi¬ 
cal  Society,  lately  established  in 
Bookbridge.  This  institution  was 
founded  generally  for  the  improve¬ 
ment  and  promotion  of  literary  know¬ 
ledge,  but  more  particularly  politi¬ 
cal  knowledge ;  and  this,  chiefly 
with  a  view  to  diminish  the  preva¬ 
lence  of  certain  pernicious  notions, 
known  by  the  name  of  liberal,  radi¬ 
cal,  whig,  democratical,  or  revolu¬ 
tionary  ;  for  however  much  the  pos¬ 
sessors  of  these  opinions  may  pre¬ 
tend  to  disown  some  of  the  appella¬ 
tions  now  given  them,  it  is  well 
known  to  all  discerning  people,  that 
every  individual  of  every  species,  of 
every  genus  of  this  class  of  politi¬ 
cians,  nas  nothing  else  in  view  but 
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the  cstablisliment  of  a  rcpjular  and 
organized  system  of  confusion  :  to  a 
AVhig,  indeed,  (or  whatever  other 
name  he  may  call  himself  by,)  tu¬ 
mult  and  bloodshed,  fire,  murder, 
rape,  robbery,  and  rapine,  form  the 
siimmum  bonum,  the  thing  per  se, 
and  essentially  good,  to  the  pursuit 
of  which  he  is  as  naturally  and  in¬ 
stinctively  impelled,  as  a  rabbit  is 
to  burrow  in  the  ground.  So  justly 
are  those  people  liable  to  the  accusa¬ 
tion,  often  brought  against  them,  of 
seeking  to  turn  all  things  upside 
down,  that  a  radical,  of  Irish  extrac¬ 
tion,  living  in  this  neighbourhood, 
told  me  lately,  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  all  that  party,  things  would  never 
be  upon  a  right  footings  till  men 
should  walk  upon  their  hands,  and 
toss  their  heels  up  in  the  air :  so  that, 
instead  of  speaking  of  a  man's  being 
converted  to  their  doctrines,  those 
who  are  fully  initiated  in  the  mys¬ 
teries  of  the  sect  talk  of  his  being 
inverted.  It  is  expected  that  a  great 
blow  will  be  given  to  the  opinions 
alluded  to,  when  the  transactions  of 
the  Bookbridge  Society  come  to  be 
published.  In  order,  however,  to 
satisfy  public  curiosity  in  the  mean 
time,  1  shall  here  give  one  or  two 
specimens  of  the  way  Jn  which  some 
political  questions  have  been  discuss¬ 
ed  by  the  ingenious  fraternity. 

Tne  —  of  August  last  was  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  consideration  of  the 
question  of  Parliamentary  Reform  ; 
and  in  order  that  the  subject  might 
be  treated  with  fairness,  Mr  Whirl¬ 
about  was  appointed  to  support  the 
radical  side.  In  urging  the  expe¬ 
diency  of  Universal  Suffrage,  this 
gentleman  took  up  a  much  more  ex¬ 
tensive  position  than  the  advocates 
of  this  system  generally’ chuse  to 
maintain  ;  for  they  are,  for  the  most 
part,  content  with  assuming  that 
every  man  has,  by  nature,  an  equal 
right  to  a  share  in  the  Government : 
but  Mr  Whirlabout  contended,  in 
addition  to  this,  that  all  men  are 
equally  qualified  for  the  exercise  of 
this  right.  In  order  to  prevent  mere¬ 
ly  verbal  disputes,  and  to  bring  the 
special  point  at  issue  clearly  into  view 
on  all  occasions,  the  constitution  of 
the  Society  had  recommended  that 
the  members  should,  as  far  as  con¬ 
venience  might  admit,  propound,  at 
the  commencement  of  their  argu¬ 


mentation,  those  general  axioms  on 
which  their  reasonings  were  to  be 
founded ;  and  that  they  should  far¬ 
ther  invest  these  reasonings,  as  much 
as  possible,  in  a  syllogistic  form.  In 
obedience  to  this  wholesome  provi¬ 
sion,  Mr  W.  laid  down,  as  an  admit¬ 
ted  principle,  that  what  every  body 
says  must  be  true, — a  Jortiori^  pro¬ 
ceeded  this  accomplished  logician, 
what  every  body  thinks  must  be 
true  ;  but  every  man  thinks  himself 
the  wisest  man  in  the  world, — there¬ 
fore  every  man  is  the  wisest  man  in 
the  world, — that  is,  every  man  is  as 
wise  as  another.  Q.  E.  1).  It  was 
observed  that  nobody  attempted  to 
reply  to  this  syllogism,  so  that  it  may 
be  justly  viewed  as  an  incontrover¬ 
tible  argument,  so  far  as  it  goes,  to 
establish  the  general  doctrine.  But 
Mr  Whirlabout  having  affirmed,  in 
the  course  of  the  debate,  that  “  there 
were  many  rogues  in  the  House  of 
Commons,"  Mr  Standfast  joined  is¬ 
sue  with  him  upon  this  assertion ; 
and  in  waging  the  combat,  employed, 
if  I  may  so  express  myself,  a  two- 
edged  sword ;  for  he  not  only  denied 
the  fact  advanced,  but,  attacking  the 
adversary  on  his  own  ground,  he 
maintained  that  the  fact,  though  it 
was  not  so,  yet  ought  to  be  so ;  and 
that  until  a  due  proportion  of  rofruex 
should  be  found  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  honourable  body 
could  not  be  viewed  as  forming  a 
fair  representation  of  the  people ! 
“  And  if  it  be  an  essential  principle 
of  the  representative  system,”  pro¬ 
ceeded  the  speaker,  that  every  se¬ 
parate  class  and  particular  interest 
of  the  state  should  enjoy  a  voice  in 
the  representative  assembly,  in  order 
to  watch  over  those  measures  of  le¬ 
gislation  which  may  chance  to  af¬ 
fect  such  class  or  interest,  surely  so 
large  a  body  of  his  Majesty's  subjects, 
as  have  a  more  immediate  interest  in 
that  particular  portion  of  the  1*^' 
which  the  late  Sir  Samuel  Romilly 
gave  so  much  attention,  ought  not,  in 
fairness,  to  be  excluded  from  all  share 
in  the  construction  of  such  laws 
and  as  the  monied-interest  are  not 
taxed, or  the  commercial,  manufactu¬ 
ring,  or  agricultural,  restricted  in  the 
management  of  their  respective  con¬ 
cerns,  but  with  the  concurrent^  o 
persons  connected  with  those  inte¬ 
rests,— of  bankers,  farmers, 
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chants,  and  iiianufacturers, — so  the 
thieving,  pocket-picking,  and  house¬ 
breaking  interests,  should  be  watch¬ 
ed  by  guardians  having  equal  person¬ 
al  incentives  to  vigilance.  Nor  sliould 
those  persons  who  have  invested  their 
**  capital  and  enterprise'*  in  such 
speculations  be  rendered  liable  to  the 
“  unnatural  restrictions"  implied  in 
being  hanged,  transported,  or  sent  to 
the  tread-mill,  but  by  their  own  con¬ 
sent  in  Parliament,  expressed  by  their 
Representatives* 

At  another  meeting  of  the  Society, 
devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the 
best  methods  of  removing  the  fac¬ 
tious  spirit  so  prevalent  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  Mr  Oneside  made  a  very  elo¬ 
quent  and  impressive  discourse.  Pro¬ 
ceeding  upon  the  method  before 
<lcscribed,  this  gentleman  investiga¬ 
ted  and  expos^  the  cause  of  the 
party  animosities  of  the  day,  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  following 
train  of  induction : — ‘^It  is  admitted," 
says  he,  that  it  is  essential  to  the 
very  idea  6f  a  dispute  or  dissension, 
that  there  must  be  two  sides,  or  par¬ 
ties,  concerned  in  it.  Now,  passing 
hy  the  consideration  of  minor  shades 
of  distinction,  all  the  jmrties  which 
now  agitate  the  State  may  be  inclu¬ 
ded  under  two  great  heads — Whig 
and  Tory.  But,  by  the  principles  laid 
down,  all  disputes  must  cease,  if  one 
of  these  parties  were  extinguished. 
The  Whigs  are  one  of  these  par¬ 
ties ;  therefore,  if  the  Whigs  were 
extinguished,  there  would  be  no  more 
dispute  ;  or,  which  is  the  same  thing, 
the  Whigs  are  the  cause  of  all  the 
disturbance ;  and  if  there  were  none 
hut  Tories  in  the  kingdom,  there 
would  be  perfect  unanimity  !"  This 
part  of  the  discourse  was  replied  to 
by  Mr  Hooly,  who  commenced  his 
observations  as  follows : — **  While 
nothing  is  farther  from  my  intention, 
^'ir,  than  to  endeavour  to  controvert 
the  argument  used  by  the  gentleman 
who  spoke  last,  which  may  justly  be 
pronounced  incontrovertible,  let  me 
be  permitted  merely  to  suggest  what 
4  captious,  quibbling  opponent  might 
be  supposed  to  advance,  in  order  to 
evade  it ;  namely,  that  the  same  pre- 
niisM  might  furnish  an  opposite  con¬ 
tusion,  by  merely  substituting - " 

But  no  more  of  his  harangue  was 
beard  ;  for  immediately  all  the  mem¬ 
bra  began  to  call  outtogether — "  No 
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liberty  and  equality  doctrines  here 
Sir !" — “  None  of  your  sedition  and 
blasphemy  for  us!" — **  No  revolution¬ 
ary  schemes  in  this  company  !" — and 
Mr  Hooly  sat  down,  seemingly  in  great 
amazement,  though,  for  my  part,  1 
cannot  see  what  should  have  amazctl 
him.  You  must  acknowledge,  that 
he  was  only  treated  as  he  deserved  to 
be,  for  endeavouring  to  promote  such 
dangerous  opinions.  Mr  Oneside 
proceeded  afterwards  to  the  practical 
conclusions  that  might  be  deduced 
from  the  view’s  he  had  just  developed. 
‘‘  The  great  problem  to  be  resolved," 
said  the  ingenious  member,  was  the 
best  method  of  extirpating  Whigs  and 
W^higgery.  But,  with  that  modera¬ 
tion  for  which  men  of  his  way  of 
thinking  are  remarkable,  he  did  not 
propose  accomplishing  even  so  de¬ 
sirable  an  object  as  the  annihilation 
of  the  Whigs,  by  any  violent  means ; 
but  only  represented  it  as  advisable 
that  certain  tests  should  be  provided 
for  those  suspected  of  Whig  notions  ; 
and  that  all  persons  refusing  these 
tests  should  be  subjected  to  certain 
specific  disabilities,  after  the  method 
used  with  the  Roman  Catholics." 
But  these  suggestions  were  only  men¬ 
tioned  as  auxiliary  and  introductory 
to  the  grand  design  which  Mr  One¬ 
side  had  in  view,  and  which,  after 
an  elaborate  preface,  he  stated  to  be 
the  formation  of  a  Society  for  the 
Conversion  of  the  WhigSy  after  the 
model  of  that  established  in  behalf 
of  the  Jews,  and  others  similar.  This 
proposal  was  received  with  acclama¬ 
tion,  and  a  Committee  was  appointed 
(Mr  Oneside  chairman)  to  digest 
the  plan  of  such  an  institution  as  he 
had  recommended.  This  Committee 
has  not  yet  reported  ;  but  I  under¬ 
stand  they  propose  that  the  Society 
shall  consist  of  a  patron,  a  president, 
a  vice-president,  with  two  deputies, 
who  shall  each  have  four  substitutes, 
six  honorary  directors,  twelve  ordi¬ 
nary,  twuety-four  extraordinary,  and 
a  managing  committee  of  fifteen,  with 
a  sub-oemmitte  of  seven,  (four  to  be 
a  quorum,)  cne  secretary,  two  trea¬ 
surers,  three  clerks,  four  auditors, 
five  accountants,  six  messengers,  and 
inferior  office.s  in  proportion.  The 
more  immediate  process  by  which 
this  Society  will  accomplish  the  ends 
in  view,  will  be  the  appointment  of 
a  class  of  travellers,  or  visitors,  who 
4  G 
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will  be  fully  instructed  in  the  newest 
and  most  approved  methods  of  com¬ 
bating  Whig  principles,  and  who 
will  be  dispersed  into  those  districts 
where  those  unhappy  notions  are 
most  prevalent,  with  directions  to  use 
every  endeavour  to  effect  the  conver¬ 
sion  of  the  unhappy  natives.  Their 
efforts  will  be  reinforced  by  the  cir¬ 
culation  of  a  number  of  iractsj  con¬ 
sisting  of  papers  from  the  Quarterly 
Review,  extracts  from  the  John 
Bull,  the  New  Times,  ami  other 
publications  of  this  class,  which  arc 


CMajr 

labouring  to  remove  the  mental  dark¬ 
ness  under  which  so  many  of  our 
countrymen  are  lying. 

1  must  not,  by  the  introduction  of 
any  new  matter,  run  the  risk  of 
weakening  the  impression  which  the 
mention  of  this  scheme  must  make 
upon  the  minds  of  your  readers,  all 
of  whom,  1  trust,  will  be  irrpatient 
to  behold  the  commencement  of  an 
institution  from  which  so  many  be¬ 
nefits  iray  reasonably  be  expected. 

1  am.  Sir,  &c. 

A.  V. 


THE  MUSICAL  ASS. 

A  llALF. starv'd  Ass,  once  grazing  at 
the  side 

Of  an  old  hedge,  a  Nightingale  espietl. 

“  Ah  !  my  dearest  madam  !  and  is  that 
you  ?’* 

(Cried  he.)  “  Your  most  obedient !  how 
d’ye  do  ? 

I’m  quite  confounded  that  you  don't 
catch  cold, 

In  these  damp  nights !  Pray,  may  I  be 
so  bold 

As  ask  if  you've  been  singing  at  u  rout. 

That  you,  so  very  late,  dare  venture  out  ? 

I  hear  your  talents  make  a  mighty  noise 

Abroad.  They  say  you  have  a  famous 
voice ! 

Joking  apart — upon  my  soul !  I  long 

To  hear  you — do  oblige  me  with  a  song  ! 

Come,  come  ;  begin  at  once — nay,  never 
fear  I 

Althotigh  so  great  a  judge.  I'm  not  se¬ 
vere  !" 

The  lovely  bird  immediately  l)egan — 

Through  the  whole  range  of  melody  she 
ran, 

AVith  sweetest  pathos — (mistress  of  her 
art) — 

The  notes  came  thrilling  to  the  inmost 
heart ! 

Lost  in  the  distance  now,  the  sounds  ap¬ 
pear— 

Now  faintly  swelling  on  the  ravish'd  ear ! 
Loud,  louder  still,  the  cadence  is  in¬ 
creas'd— 

Then  slowly  dies  away.  The  song  has 
ceas'd. 

**  Well  done !"  roars  out  the  Ass ;  “  bravo! 

bravo ! 

Your  voice  is  tolerably  good — so,  so. 

But  I  would  very  seriously  exhort 

You  to  try  buffo  ;  depend  on't,  /XaCr 
your  forte ! 

Your  ear  is  not  correct ;  you  sing  too  flat 

Sometimes in  future,  pray  attend  to 
that. 

But  when  you've  heard  the  peacock  and 
cuckoo. 

And  taken  lessons  of  the  owl,  you'll  do  ! 


(a  hint  to  critic.s.) 

The  raven's  style,  1  know,  is  said, by  many, 
Much  to  resemble  that  of  Catalani ; 
Although  by  far  superior,  (of  course,) 
With  this  advantage — that  she’s  never 
hoarse ! 

For  my  part,  I  prefer  the  peacock’s  chaste, 
Unique,  and  exquisitely-varied  taste.” 
The  songstress  listen'd,  but  we  may  be. 

lieve  * 

She  was  but  laughing  at  him  in  her  sleeve. 
“  I  wonder,"  said  she,  “  iny  good  Sir, 
that  you. 

So  great  a  critic,  and  with  taste  so  true. 
Should  not  have  blaz'd  *  a  star'  at  Drury  ! 
You’d  soon  acquire  a  fortune,  I  assure  yo! 
*Tis  strange  you're  not  engag'd  !  'twould 
soon  repay  'em, 

Your  style  is  so  completely  a-la-Z?rcy-hani ! 
Your  voice  is  the  most  wonderful  I’ve 
heard," 

Continued  the  sarcastic  little  bird. 

“  The  last  time  through  the  woods  its 
tones  tesounded. 

Upon  my  honour  I  was  quite  confounded! 
And  you  know  how  to  manage  it  so  well- 
Such  pathos !  such  a  most  delicious 
sw'ell !" 

“  Oh !  my  dear  Ma'am  I  you  flatter  ine 
too  much  !** 

Replied  the  Ass ;  “  and  really,  if  such 
Be  your  opinion,  I  don’t  see  why 
We  should  not  some  favourite  duo  try  . 
The  ice  once  broken,  who  knows  what 

may  follow  ? 

Perhaps  I  may  indulge  you  with  a  solo . 
AVhereupon  Jack  began  to  clear  his  throat. 
And  sound  the  formidable  tonic  note  . 
Stretching  his  carcase  to  its  utmost  lengtlb 
lie  was  prepar'd  to  roar  w'ith  all  ht^ 
strength  ! 

His  jaws  were  open,  ponderously  w-idc-- 
When,  (glad  of  an  escape,)  the  Udy  cned, 
“  Another  time,  dear  Sir,  'twill  giv« 

pleasure,  , 

But  DOW  I've  not  a  single  moment* 

leisure ! 

'Tis  half-past  onejuad  I’m  en^ged  at  twjx 

Excuse  me  for  the  |ircscnt,  ^r— Ad»^  • 

H.  n- 
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NARRATlVli  or  A  PliOKSTRIAN  JOURNEY  TllUOUGlI  RUSSIA  &C. 


Eccentricity  and  talent,  as  well 
as  rank,  distinguish  a  number  of  in¬ 
dividuals  of  the  family  from  whom 
ilie  author  of  the  above  work  is  de- 
^cc‘ndcd.  The  Earl  of  Dundonald, 
Admiral  Cochrane,  and  the  Hon. 
Basil  Cochrane,  are  his  uncles  ;  Mr 
Cochrane  Johnstone,  whom  the 
world,  and  especially  London,  will 
long  remember,  is  his  father,  and 
Lord  Cochrane  is  his  cousin.  Cap¬ 
tain  Cochrane  evidently  possesses  his 
share  of  the  eccentricity,  if  not  of  the 
talents,  of  his  relations ;  and,  beyond 
all  question,  had,  and  still  has,  "  a 
hee  in  his  bonnet**  He  entered  ‘'into 
the  cock-pit  of  a  man-of-war  at  the 
very  early  age  of  teuy*  and  gradually 
passed  through  the  different  ranks 
till  he  attained  the  title  of  Captain. 
Of  course,  he  has  laboured  under 
considerable  disadvantages  for  the 
acquirement  of  general  knowledge. 
This,  together  with  the  fact  of  nis 
having  performed  a  journey  of  more 
than  thirty  thousand  miles,  under 
l^eculiar  circumstances,  he  begs  the 
world  to  receive  “  as  a  set-off  against 
a  want  of  powers  better  fitting  an  au¬ 
thor  than  a  traveller and  really, 
as  his  work  has  afforded  us  much 
amusement,  and  some  information, 
we  are  not  inclined  to  be  severe  in 
our  strictures.  We  think,  however, 
that  the  title  of  the  work  is  a  kind 
of  misnomer,  ' Narrative  of  a  Pe^ 
(lesirian  Journey,*  &c. ;  for,  in  the 
Preface,  the  author  himself  tells  us 
that  he  “  frequently  walked,  and  as 
frequently  rode  and,  in  fact,  in  the 
course  of  the  journey,  we  find  him 
travelling  in  Russia  in  telegas,  kibit-> 
has,  carriages  and  sledges,  sometimes 
drawn  by  horses  and  sometimes 
by  dogs, — occasionally  mounted  on 
horse-back,  and  at  other  times  sailing 
upon  rivers,  &c.,  in  boats  and  ca- 
ooes;  besides  all  which,  he  crossed 

and  recrossed  the  Sea  of  Ochotsk  in  an 
Imperial  Transport  Brig.  We  should, 

therefore,  have  supposed  the  word 
ail ventures,  or  travels,  would  have 
h<^n  a  more  appropriate  expression 


than*  “  Pedestrian  Journey,**  Our 
author  justly  says,  that,  even  in  these 
days  of  wonderful  achievements,  it 
has  excited  some  surprise  that  a  Cap¬ 
tain  of  the  British  Navy  should  un¬ 
dertake  a  journey  of  many  thousands 
of  miles,  alone,  on  foot,  and  over  a 
country  considered  as  next  to  impas¬ 
sable.  We  confess  that  we  were 
greatly  surprised  on  seeing  Captain 
Cochrane,  and  thinking  of  the  task 
lie  has  performed.  Some  characters, 
from  their  mere  corporeal  organiza¬ 
tion,  seem  fitted  by  Nature  for  great 
exertion.  But  our  author,  a  man 
below  the  middle  stature,  and  ap¬ 
parently  not  of  a  very  firm  structure, 
and  with  a  physiognomy  by  no  means 
imposing,  is  the  last  among  a  thou¬ 
sand  whom  w'e  should  have  taken 
for  a  successful  pedestrian.  But 
whoever  reads  his  book  attentively, 
will  remark  that  he  has  undergone 
great  privations  and  fatigue, — tra¬ 
velling  whether  the  weather  was  wet 
or  dry,  warm  or  extremely  cold, — 
sleeping  in  all  kinds  of  accommoda¬ 
tions,  houses,  casks,  &c.,  as  w’ell  as 
in  the  open  air, — swimming  across 
rivers,  sometimes  alone,  sometimes 
with  cords  around  horses*  necks, — en¬ 
during  hunger,  and  living  upon  raw 
fish  and  frozen  horse-flesh,  &c.  At 
one  time  we  find  him  half-drowned; 
at  another,  half-famished ;  and, 
what  is  more  remarkable,  the  fair 
partner  whom  be  espoused  atKamt- 
chatka  shared  the  dangers  of  part  of 
his  journey,  and  bore  its  fatigues 
better  than  he  himself.  Perhaps  the 
reader  solves  this,  in  thinking  that 
Mrs  Cochrane,  who  is  now  in  Lon¬ 
don,  is  some  uncouth  animal,  newly 
caught  in  the  wilds  of  Kamtchatka, 
with  a  ferocious  aspect,  and  the  con¬ 
stitution  of  a  bear ;  but,  if  we  be 
correctly  informed,  she  is  a  very 
young  female,  of  a  delicate  make, 
and  no  way  differing  in  appearance 

or  manners  from  a  well-bred  Russian. 
And  indeed  we  are  not  surprised  at 
this,  since  it  is  said  that  she  is  de¬ 
scended  from  Russian  parents,  of  the 


*  Narrative  of  a  Pedestrian  Journey  through  Russia  and  Siberian  Tartary,  froin 
the  Frontiers  of  China  to  the  Frozen  Sea  and  Kamtchatka,  performed  during  tbo 
years  18*0,  81,  82,  and  23,  by  Captain  John  Dundas  Cochrane,  R.  N.  London. 
Murray,  182*. 
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third  or  fourth  generation  resident 
in  Kamtchatka^  and  was  educated 
in  the  house  of  the  Governor,  Mr 
Rikord.  So  that,  in  reality,  she  is  not 
a  Kamtchadale,  but,  at  most,  only  a 
demi-Kamtchadale.  One  or  two  of 
her  sisters,  however,  are  said  to  be 
wild  as  savages,  because  they  never 
received  any  education ;  certainly  a 
heinous  neglect  in  their  father,  who 
is  a  clergyman. 

In  his  Preface,  Captain  Cochrane 
confirms  the  statements  of  other  au¬ 
thors  with  respect  to  the  hospitality 
of  the  Russians ;  but,  with  regard 
to  their  character,  he  does  not  feel 
himself  competent  to  give  what  may 
be  termed  a  proper  description,  as 
he  might  be  charged  with  a  want 
of  impartiality.**  This  is  the  less  to 
be  regretted,  as  Dr  Lyall  has,  lately, 
fully  and  impartially  treated  of  this 
subject;  but  still  we  should  have 
liked  to  have  had  a  few  more  of  the 
Captain's  remarks,  even  though  par^ 
iiai,  as  it  might  not  be  suitable,  si¬ 
tuated  as  he  is,  and  perhaps  with 
the  expectation  of  yet  being  employ¬ 
ed  by  the  Russian  Court,  to  have 
freely  spoken  the  truth,  and  all  the 
truth.  When  he  informs  us,  how¬ 
ever,  “  that  no  people  have  made 
more  rapid  strides  towards  civiliza¬ 
tion,  moral  and  intellectual  improve¬ 
ments,  than  all  classes  of  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  and  that  their  catalogue  of 
failings,  for  they  do  not  merit  the 
appellation  of  crimes,  by  no  means 
exceeds  those  of  other  countries,** 
we  are  inclined  to  demur,  and  to 
hope  that  at  least  a  very  few  of  the 
nations  are  more  virtuous.  As  for 
their  moral  improvement,  if  Drs. 
Clarke  and  Lyall  be  right,  it  is  but 
in  its  infancy,  while  their  follies  and 
vices  are  very  numerous.  The  Cap¬ 
tain  is  rather  favourable  to  the  Rus¬ 
sians,  as  far  as  we  can  collect,  for, 
when  at  Kazan,  he  was  invited  to  a 
fete  given  by  a  Prince  Tenisheff,  of 
Tartar  origin ;  and  he  remarks,  that, 
**  if  the  learned  Dr  Clarke  had  been 
living,  and  present,  he  would  have 
found,  in  the  delicacy  and  decorum 
everywhere  prevalent,  a  strong  proof 
that  a  Russian  country-house  is  not 
itotv,  at  least,  such  as  he  has  describ- 
td  it.**  And,  at  p.  185,  he  states, 
that,  wherever  he  went,  he  fared  well 
from  ^  the  hospitality  of  the  Russian 
colonists,  as  well  as  ftrom  that  of  his 


friends  at  Irkutsk,  who  had  provid¬ 
ed  him,  according  to  the  Russian 
proverb,  with  plenty  of  bread  and 
salt,  “  This  simple-sounding  pro¬ 
vision,*'  he  says,  “  included  also 
some  fine  partridges,  a  hare,  a  large 
piece  of  roast-beef,  and  a  quantity  of 
meat  pies,  not  omitting  wine  and 
rum.  A  traveller  in  Russia,  whe¬ 
ther  native  or  foreigner,  on  taking 
leave  of  his  friends  previous  to  bis 
departure,  uniformly  finds,  at  his 
lodgings,  all  the  provisions  requisite 
for  his  journey,  with  another  lodg- 
ing  pointed  out  at  some  friend's,  for 
as  long  as  he  pleases.  Indeed,  1  have 
no  doubt,  as  tne  sequel  will  justify 
the  assertion,  that  a  man  may  tra¬ 
vel  through  the  Russian  empire,  as 
long  as  his  conduct  is  becoming, 
without  wanting  any  thing,  not  even 
horses  and  money,  excepting  only 
the  civilized  (as  the  Captain  calls 
them)  parts  between  the  capitals 
and  between  which  he  was  robbed, 
as  we  shall  see  hereafter. 

In  undertaking  such  a  journey,  it 
is  really  a  pity  that  the  Captain  ms 
neither,  to  use  his  own  words,  “  a 
philosopher,  a  botanist,  a  naturalist, 
or  an  historian,**  but  merely  “  acted 
in  the  capacity  of  a  rough  pioneer," 
and  cleared-  the  way  for  the  scienti¬ 
fic  traveller,  to  pursue  the  journey 
when  it  best  suits  him."  The  per¬ 
sonal  narrative,  of  course,  after  such 
a  declaration,  we  can  expect  to  be  the 
only  thing  interesting  in  the  volume. 
The  most  peculiar  circumstance  of 
the  journey  is,  that  it  was  performed 
nearly  in  the  character  of  a  beggar, 
and  teas  intended  to  be  on  fool,  for 
the  best  of  all  possible  reasons,  that 

the  Captain's  finances  allowed  of 

other*  mode  of  performing  it.  Now, 
we  can  scarcely  suppose  this  state¬ 
ment  to  be  correct.  In  the  pl8C®» 
we  believe  the  author  has  never 
ceased  to  receive  the  half-pay  of  a 
Captain  in  the  Royal  Navy,  a  sum 
which,  in  such  hospitable  regions  as 
he  traversed,  was  amply  sufficient  W 
have  enabled  him  to  nave  performed 
the  same  journey  as  a  gentleman^ 

though  still  on  foot,  or  taking “a^t 

when  it  came  in  his  way. 
cannot  conceive  how  a  British  Cap- 
lain  should  so  far  lose  all  sense  o 
propriety,  as  to  accept  of  apair  of  shoes 
or  stockings  from  one,  a  pair  of  trow- 
sers  or  a  jacket  from  a  second,  (ff  »  Ctp 
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from  a  third  ;  and^  far  less^  how  he  nearly  as  can  be  done  by  laud,  cross- 
could  think  of  receiving  **  two  rou-  ing  from  Northern  Asia  to  America, 
bles,  as  charity,  from  the  roaster  of  at  Behring's  Straits.’*  He  accordingly 
a  post-house,*’  or  food  from  a  family  procured  leave  of  absence  for  two 
**  almost  in  a  starving  state in  a  years,  **  and  prepared  to  traverse  the 
word,  of  becoming  a  mendicant,  and  continents  of  Europe,  Asia,  and 
being  dependant  on  charity  for  his  America.” 

daily  support,  without  the  least  ne-  We  shall  not  follow  our  author 
cessity.  That  such  conduct  was  from  London  to  Berlin,  as  the  jour- 
dictated  by  a  romantic  whim  is  per-  ney  possesses  no  novel  interest.  We 
fectly  evident,  from  the  fact  of  the  shall  simply  remark,  that,  notwith- 
Captain's  having  half-pay,  coupled  standing  the  important  communica- 
with  a  report  that  has  reached  our  tion  made  to  him,  by  one  of  **  Na- 
cars.  Although,  on  his  advance  to  poleon’s  soldiers,” — a  secret  mode 
Siberia,  he  walked  about  in  Mos-  of  cure”  for  blistered  feet  — and 
cow,  and  even  dined  at  some  highly-  which,  he  says,  he  never  found  to 
respectable  tables,  dressed  like  a  beg-  fail,  yet  he  admits,  that,  when  he 
gar,  yet,  on  his  return  with  his  wife  reached  Schlucton,  his  feet  were  in 
to  that  capital,  he  resided  at  an  ex-  a  dreadful  state  ;**  and  near  Tamen, 
pensive  inn,  and  kept  a  hired  carriage  he  had  a  “  somewhat  awkward  in- 
all  the  time  he  was  there,  as  well  as  duction  of  ulcers”  on  them, 
at  Petersburgh.  Whim,  therefore.  The  second  chapter  of  the  work, 
dictated  his  mode  of  travelling,  from^Berlin  to  Petersburgh,  is  equally 
which  was  shabby,  mean,  and  despi-  uninteresting  as  the  first,  nor  should 
cable,  and  sometimes  in  rags,  or  we  have  noticed  it,  except  to  correct 
nearly  without  clothes.  So  far,  there-  an  error.  Captain  Cochrane  points 
fore,  from  being  surprised  that  the  out  “  noble  public  buildings,  in  every 
expenses  of  his  Journey,  style  of  architecture,**  as  among  the 

ed  to  call  them,  of  six  thousand  miles,  striking  features  of  St.  Petersburgh. 
from  Moscow  to  Irkutsk,  “  certainly  Whereas  there  is  little  variety  of 
fell  short  of  a  guinea,”  we  are  as-  architecture  in  that  capital — less,  in- 
tonished  that  they  amounted  to  a  deed,  than  in  any  other  city  we 
single  farthing.  VV^e  should  like  to  know,  one  half  of  ite  size,  in  Europe ; 
know  his  expenses  from  Kazan  to  and  there  is  not  a  Gothic  edifice 
London,  which  would  develope  the  within  its  boundaries.  If  the  author 
whim  of  the  undertaking  in  toto.  had  exercised  his  eyes,  or  even  per- 
But  enough  of  this.  It  is  time  for  used  an  Essay  on  the  Architecture 
us  to  come  to  the  narrative.  »  ^f  Russia,  in  Dr  Lyall’s  lately- pub- 

Our  author,  after  having  traversed  lished  quarto,  he  would  never  have 
France,  Spain,  and  Portugal,  on  foot,  made  such  a  remark, 
offered  his  services  to  the  Admiralty,  Having  received  his  passport,  a 
and  wished  to  undertake  a  journey  general  letter  to  all  the  civil  Gover- 
into  the  interior  of  Africa,  but  re-  nors,  and  an  open  order  of  the  £m- 
ceived  an  unfavourable  answer.  Un-  peror  Alexander  to  the  Police,  bc- 
employed,  **  afloat,**  he  therefore  sides  a  letter  to  the  Governor-General 
determined  to  undertake  a  journey,  of  Siberia,  &c.,  the  Captain,  on  the 
varying  only  the  object  and  the  scene  24th  May  1820,  quitted  the  hospi- 
to  that  of  the  unfortunate  Lcdyard,  table  mansion  of  Sir  R.  K.  Porter,  at 
viz.,  to  travel  round  the  globe,  as  the  new  capital,  “  and,  with  hit 

*  This  mode  of  cure  “  is  simply  to  rub  the  feet,  at  going  to  bed,  with  spirits, 
mixed  with  tallow,  dropped  from  a  lighted  candle  into  the  juilm  of  the  hand.  On 
the  following  morning,  no  blisters  will  exist :  the  spirit  seems  to  {wsiiess  the  healing 
power,  the  tallow  serving  only  to  keep  the  skin  w)ft  and  pliant.  The  soles  of  the 
feet,  the  ankles,  and  insteps,  should  be  rubbed  well ;  and  even  where  no  blisters  exist, 
the  application  may  be  usefully  made  as  a  preventive.  Salt  and  water  is  a  good  sub- 
*titute  ;  and,  while  on  this  head,  I  would  recommend  foot-travellers  never  to  wear 
right-and-left  shoes  ;  it  is  liad  economy,  and  indeed  serves  to  cramp  the  feet.”  What¬ 
ever  may  be  the  efficacy  of  the  secret  ^nodc  of  cure  we  know  not,  but  we  suppose 
universal  experience  is  against  the  Captain*s  opinion  respecting  right-and-left  shoes. 
What  can  be  so  natural  as  to  suit  the  shoe  to  the  foot  ?  How  many  horses’  feet  art 
ruined  for  want  of  attention  to  such  a  rule ! 
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on  his  back,  trotted  over  a 
.iially  cultivated  country/'  Fall¬ 
ing  into  a  melancholy  mood,  he  gives 
us  the  first  striking  instance  of  what, 
we  fear,  will  be  reckoned  a  degree 
beyond  eccentricity.  But  we  shall 
use  his  own  words : 

It  was  ten  o'clock,  (for  I  had  now  a 
watch,)  and  I  had  reached  six  miles. 
The  night  was  beautifully  clear,  though 
rather  cold,  from  the  effects  of  a  northern 
breeze,  while  the  moon  was  near  her  full. 

1  looked  at  the  beautiful  luminary,  and 
actually  asked  myself  whether  I  wcre%  as 
had  been  asserted^  under  the  baneful  in¬ 
fluence  of  that  planet  ?  Smiling  that  1 
received  no  reply,  I  then  considered  my 
projects  and  intentions,  and  the  conduct 
1  ought  to  follow ;  and,  sitting  down  at 
a  fountain  on  the  Poulkowsky  hill,  1  read 
to  myself  a  few  lessons,  which  the  time 
and  the  occasion  seemed  to  inspire.  “  Go,” 
said  I,  “  and  wander  with  the  illiterate 
and  almost  brutal  savage! — go,  and  be  the 
companion  of  the  ferocious  beast ! — go, 
and  contemplate  the  human  being,  in 
every  element  and  climate,  w'hether  civi¬ 
lized  or  savage,  of  whatever  tribe,  nation, 
or  religion.  Make  due  allowance  for 
the  rusticity  of  their  manners ;  nor  be 
tempted  to  co|xj  with  them  in  those  taunts, 
insults,  and  rudenesses,  to  w'hich  the  na¬ 
ture  of  thy  enter  prize  will  subject  thee. 
Contemn  those  incidental  circumstances 
which  but  too  often  surprise  mankind 
from  their  good  intentions,  and  deprive 
the  world  of  much  useful  and  interesting 
information.  Avoid  all  )x>litical  and  mili¬ 
tary  topics,  and  remember,  that 

The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man. 

Should  robbers  attack  thee,  do  not,  by  a 
foolish  resistance,  endanger  thy  life.  Man 
may  become  hardened  by  crimes,  and 
persist  in  the  practice  of  them,  till,  meet¬ 
ing  with  resistance,  he  will  be  urged  to 
murder ;  but  man  is  still  a  human  being, 
even  while  seeking  his  subsistence  by  ra¬ 
pine  and  plunder  ;  and  seldom,  from  mere 
wantonness,  w'ill  he  spill  the  blood  of  his 
follow-creature.  It  is  only  by  patience, 
(lerseverancc;  and  humility,  by  reducing 
thyself  to  the  lowest  level  of  mankind, 
that  thou  canst  expect  to  pass  through 
the  ordeal  with  either  safety  or  satisfac¬ 
tion.”  Something  like  these  w’ere  my  self- 
dictated  precepts,  and  I  pledged  their 
perfoimance  in  a  draught  from  the  cool 
and  lim)>td  fountain. 

According  to  the  Captain's  narra¬ 
tive,  he  soon  found  the  utility  of  his 
precept,  for  at  about  the  ninth  mile¬ 
stone  (he  means  verst-post)  from 


Liubaue,  he  sat  down,  “  to  smoke 
a  segar,  or  pipe,  as  fancy  might  dic¬ 
tate,"  when  he  was  suddenly  seized 
from  behind  by  two  ruffians,  whose 
visages  were  as  much  concealed  as 
the  oddness  of  their  dress  would  per¬ 
mit. 

One  of  them,  who  held  an  iron  bar  in 
his  hand,  dragged  me  (says  the  Captain) 
by  the  collar  towards  the  forest,  while 
the  other,  with  a  bayonetted  musket, 
pushed  me  on,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to 
make  me  move  with  more  than  ordinary 
celerity  ;  while  a  boy,  auxiliary  to  these 
vagabonds,  was  stationed  on  the  road- 
side  to  keep  a  look-out. 

We  had  got  some  sixty  or  eighty  pa- 
ces  into  the  thickest  }iart  of  the  forest, 
w  hen  I  was  desired  to  undress,  and  hav¬ 
ing  stript  oir  my  tiowsers  and  jacket, 
then  my  shirt,  and,  finally,  niy  shoes 
and  stockings,  tliey  jiroceeded  to  tie  mo 
to  a  tree.  From  this  ceremony,  and 
from  the  manner  of  it,  I  fully  concluded 
that  they  intended  to  try  the  efl*ect  of  a 
musket  upon  me,  by  firing  at  me  as  they 
w'ould  at  a  mark.  I  was,  however,  re¬ 
served  for  fresh  scenes  :  the  villains,  with 
much  sang  froid^  seated  themselves  at 
my  feet,  and  ritled  my  knapsack  and 
))ocket8,  even  cutting  out  the  linings  of 
the  clothes,  in  search  of  bank-bills  or 
some  other  valuable  articles.  They  then 
compelled  me  to  take  at  least  a  pound  of 
black  bread,  and  a  glass  of  rum  {xiured 
from  a  small  tlask  w  hich  had  been  sus- 
])ended  from  my  neck.  Having  appro¬ 
priated  my  trowsers,  shirts,  stockings, 
and  shoes— as  also  my  s{Kctacles,  watch, 
compass,  thermometer,  and  small  pocket- 
sextant,  with  one  hundred  and  sixtj 
roubles,  they  at  length  released  me  from 
the  tree,  and  at  the  point  of  a  stile'tto 
made  me  swear  that  I  would  not  inferin 
against  them, — such,  at  least,  I  conjec¬ 
tured  to  l)e  their  meaning,  though  of 
their  language  I  understood  not  a  word. 

Having  received  my  jiromise,  1  was 
again  treated  to  bread  and  rum,  and  once 
more  fastened  to  the  tree,  in  which  con¬ 
dition  they  finally  abandoned  me.  Not 
long  after,  a  boy  w’ho  was  jiassing  heard 
my  cries,  and  set  me  at  liberty.  I  did 
not  doubt  he  w'as  sent  by  my  late  com¬ 
panions  upon  so  considerate  an  errand, 
and  felt  so  far  grateful ;  though  it  might 
require  something  more  than  common 
charity  to  forgive  their  depriving  me  ot 
my  shirt  and  t rowers,  and  leaving  me  al¬ 
most  as  naked  as  I  came  into  the  world. 

To  pursue  my  route,  or  icturn  to  Tzar- 
sko  Selo  would,  indeed,  be  alike  indecent 
and  ridiculous,  but  lieing  so,  and  thm* 
being  no  remedy,  I  made  therefore  “ 
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ward”  the  order  of  the  day  ;  having  first, 
with  the  remnant  of  my  apparel,  rigged 
inyaelf  d  VEcossoise^  I  resumed  my  route. 
I  had  still  left  me  a  blue  jacket,  a  fian- 
nel  waistcoat,  and  a  spare  one,  which  I 
tied  round  my  waist  in  such  a  manner 
that  it  reached  down  to  the  knees ;  my 
empty  knapsack  was  restored  to  its  old 
place,  and  I  trotted  on  with  even  a  merry 
heart. 

The  Captain  soon  ' reached  the 
house  of  General  WoronofF,  who  gave 
him  food,  and  some  clothes  were 
then  offered  to  him,  **  which/'  says 
he,  I  declined,  considerhif^  my  tlven 
dress  as  ‘j^eculiarty  becominfr  ;**  a 
phrase,  the  meaning  of  which  we 
cannot  comprehend.  At  Novgorod, 
every  attention  was  paid  to  him  by 
the  Governor,  and  he  had  good  quar- 
teri  in  the  habitation  of  a  Russian 
merchant,  to  whom  he  had  a  letter 
of  recommendation  from  St.  Peters- 
burgli.  So  far  well,  but  we  really 
blush  at  the  following  confession  from 
a  half-pay  officer  in  tlie  British  navy. 

He  had  also  the  kind  consideration  to 
promise  me  a  complete  refit;  and  though 
this  must  have  been  at  an  ex|K*nce  of 
thirty  or  forty  roubles,  he  |)ositively  re¬ 
fused  my  offer  of  reimbursement — an  of¬ 
fer  I  was  enabled  to  make,  through  the 
delicate  kindnets  of  his  Excellency  the 
Governor  GerebzoJ', 

The  advance  of  our  nevfly-rtgged 
hero  to  Moscow  is  not  marked^  by 
any  event  of  importance.  Respect¬ 
ing  that  capital  he  says  little,  and 
that  little  is  not  very  correct,  as  may 
be  illustrated  by  a  single  fact.  Dr 
hyall  has  shewn,  and  indeed  all  the 
world  knows,  that  Moscow  is  won¬ 
derfully  changed  since  its  renewal 
after  the  burning  in  1812 ;  yet  the 
Captain  says,  “  in  every  other  re¬ 
spect  than  that  of  population,  I  found 
Moscow  the  same  as  in  Clarke's  time, 
beautiful  and  rich,  grotesque  and 
absurd,  magnificent  and  mean." 

From  Moscow,  our  author  pursued 
his  route  by  Nishi,  Novgorod,  Ka¬ 
zan,  and  Perm,  to  Siberia,  and  then 
tnade  an  extensive  tour  by  Yekater- 
inbourg,  Tobolsk,  Omsk,  Tomsk, 
Irkutsk,  Yakutsk,  KoHma,  and 
Nishni-Kolimsk,  to  Ocbotsk.  He 
then  crossed  the  sea  of  Ochotsk,  and 
after  having  made  a  tour,  resided 
nearly  a  year  in  Kanitchatka,  and 
got  married  ;  he  returneil  to  the  town 


of  Ochotsk,  and  from  thence,  with  a 
few  detours,  reached  Moscow  by  the 
same  road  by  which  he  had  advanced. 
From  Moscow  he  proceeded  to  l*e- 
tersburgh,  and  from  thence,  by  sea, 
to  London.  His  work  is  illustrated 
by  two  maps :  one  of  them  of  the 
country  between  St.  Petersburgh  and 
Behring’s  Straits,  and  the  other  of 
the  Kastern  Part  of  Siberia,  and  the 
Peninsula  of  Kamtcbatka  ;  both  il¬ 
lustrative  of  the  author’s  route. 

Did  our  limits  permit  us,  we 
should  gladly  copy  his  descriptions 
of  the  present  state  of  some  of  the 
principal  towns  on  the  east  of  Russia, 
as  well  as  in  Siberia,  as  of  Kazan, 
Perm,  Yekatcrinbourg,  Tobolsk,  Ir¬ 
kutsk,  Ochotsk,  Barnaoulc,  Tomsk, 
Nertchinsk,*  Kiakhta,  See.,  most  of 
which  are  very  interesting.  As  To¬ 
bolsk  is  generally  known,  wc  shall 
copy  a  few  words  respecting  it. 

Numerous  large  flocks  of  cattle  arc 
seen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tobolsk  ; 
(says  the  author ;)  provisions  are  cheap 
and  abundant, — bread  thirty-six  pounds 
for  a  shilling,  and  the  same  quantity  of 
meat  for  three  ;  and  hospitality  eminently 
proverbial.  Hut  what  is  perhaps  more 
remarkable,  very  good  society  is  to  be 
enjoyed  here,  and  the  strongest  features 
of  content  are  displayed  in  this  hitherto- 
supposed  metropolis  of  barbarism  and 
cruelty. 

But  the  Captain  might  have  re¬ 
collected  that  Pallas,  and,  more  es¬ 
pecially,  Clarke,  had  long  ago  given 
us  correct  ideas  of  this  wonderful 
eastern  city.  He  well  remarks,  how¬ 
ever, 

—that  Tobolsk  is  not  a  place  where  con¬ 
victs  or  malefactors  are  allowed  to  remain, 
but  people  who  are  exiled  from  political 
causes  only  ;  the  princi|)al  part  of  whom 
are  officers,  who  have  still  the  privilege  of 
ap|)earing  in  public,  without  the  loss  of 
either  rank,  fortune,  or  even  character. 
The  Governor  has  it  in  his  power  to  be¬ 
friend  any  individual,  himself  becoming 
responsible  for  his  appearance  when  ne¬ 
cessary  :  and  as  no  government  transports 
^fbolt,  Tobolsk  may  very  well  he,  from 
this  circumstance,  a  highly-ciyilized  and 
eligible  place  of  residence.  Malefactors 
and  bad  subjects  are  aent  to  Tomsk, 
Nertchinsk,  and  Ochotsk. 

As  to  the  education  and  moral  habit'* 
of  the  natives  of  Siberia,  they  arc  cer¬ 
tainly  equal,  if  not  superior  in  these  rc- 
8|)ccts,  to  that  of  the  Kuro|>can  Russians. 
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They  have  not  the  same  incitement  nor 
the  same  means  of  committing  crimes. 
The  whole  population  does  not  exceed 
two  millions  and  a  half,  about  one  half 
of  which  are  Aborigines,  scattered  over 
a  track  of  country  which  gives  to  each 
person  three  square  miles.  Provisions 
and  clothing  are  cheap,  taxes  are  not 
known,  the  climate  is  healthy — and  what 
can  man  more  desire  ? 

Indeed,  the  Captain,  in  quitting 
this  quarter  of  the  world,  draws  a 
very  lively  and  inviting  picture  of 
it: 

In  descending  the  western  branch  of 
the  Ural  Mountains,  1  soon  found  iny. 
self  again  in  Europe ;  the  land  of  malt, 
the  fire-side  home,  again  had  charms  for 
the  traveller.  The  sensations  I  expe¬ 
rienced  upon  quitting  the  most  favoured 
quarter  of  the  globe,  were  nothing  when 
compared  to  the  present.  Then  I  thought 
I  was  going  only  to  the  abode  of  misery, 
vice,  and  cruelly,  while  now  I  knew  I 
had  come  from  that  of  humanity,  hos¬ 
pitality,  and  kindness.  1  looked  back  to 
the  hills,  which  are,  as  it  were,  the  l>ar- 
rier  between  virtue  and  vice,  but  felt,  in 
spite  of  it,  a  desire  to  return,  and  end  my 
days.  And  so  strong  is  still  that  desire, 
that  I  should  not  hesitate  to  bid  adieu  to 
politics^  war^  and  other  rejined  pursuits^ 
to  enjoy  in  Siberia,  those  comforts  which 
may  be  had  without  fear  of  foreign  or 
domestic  disturbance. 

In  another  place  he  says. 

There  is,  however,  so  little  of  interest 
in  Siberia,  so  little  to  be  seen,  that  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  form  an  interesting 
work  on  that  topic,  unless  the  traveller 
be  a  botanUt  or  naturalist^  or  otherwise 
versed  in  the  mysteries  of  science.  Sibe¬ 
ria  is,  in  fart,  one  immense  wilderness, 
whose  inhabitants  are  so  scattered,  that 
five  and  six  hundred  miles  are  passed  by 
the  traveller  without  seeing  an  individual, 
much  less  any  cultivation,  or  any  w'orks 
of  man  at  all  worthy  of  description.  The 
manners,  customs,  and  dress  of  most  of 
the  inhabitants,  are  the  same.  The  seve¬ 
rity  of  the  climate,  is,  in  most  places,  co¬ 
equal,  and,  in  general,  productive  of  the 
same  results.  The  matter  of  interest  is 
to  be  compressed  in  a  small  space ;  and 
all  that  I  may  be  said  to  have  done,  may 
consist  in  the  fact  of  shewing  others,  that 
man  may  go  where  he  chooses^  as  long  as 
his  condifct  corre^potids  nith  his  move- 
ments,  and  that  he  may,  fearlessly,  and 
alone,  as  safely  trust  himself  in  the  hands 
of  savages  as  with  his  own  friends. 


beria  “an  immense  wilderness/'  it 
is  not  to  be  concluded  that  it  does  not 
contain  much  fine  and  magnificent 
scenery.  Pallas  and  other  travellers 
have  told  us  so ;  and  our  author 
frequently  launches  forth  into  its 
praises : 

Thus,  (says  he,)  having  procured  a 
guide,  I  left  Boukhtarma  for  the  line  of 
demarcation  on  the  Chinese  and  Russian 
frontiers.  I  first  crossed  the  stream  which 
gives  name  to  the  fortress,  and  then,  over 
a  good  path,  entered  uiwn  a  most  roman- 
tic  country,  near  the  village  of  Voronia. 
It  is  impossible,  without  a  poetical  ima¬ 
gination,  to  conceive  the  beauties  of  sucli 
a  country ;  the  magnificent  and  bold  ste- 
rile  precipices  which  arc  seen  rising  from 
the  great  level  pasture  base,  are,  I  should 
think,  quite  unparalleled  ;  and  the  noble 
Irtish  forcing  its  way  amongst  the  nume¬ 
rous  islands,  near  this  jiart  of  the  river, 
adds  to  the  majesty  of  the  scene. 

And  again,  when  at  Malaya-Na- 
rymka,  the  last  Russian  spot  on  the 
frontier,  he  states,  that 

- an  officer  and  a  few  men  placed  here 

are  all  that  are  left  to  mark  the  bounda¬ 
ries  of  two  such  mighty  empires  as  Rus¬ 
sia  and  China.  I  forded  the  little  stream 
w'hich  forms  the  actual  limit,  and  seating 
myself  on  a  stone  on  the  left  bank,  was 
soon  lost  in  a  reverie.  It  was  about  mid¬ 
night  ;  the  moon,  apparently  full,  was 
near  her  meridian,  and  seemed  to  en¬ 
courage  a  pensive  inclination.  What  can 
surpass  that  scene  I  know  not.  Some  of 
the  loftiest  granite  mountains  spreading 
in  various  directions,  enclosing  some  oi 
the  most  luxuriant  valleys  in  the  world  ; 
yet  all  deserted  !-— all  this  fair  and  fertile 
track  abandoned  to  wild  beasts,  merely  to 
constitute  a  neutral  territory ! 

Dr  Lyall  has  lately  furnisheil  the 
world  with  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
state  of  civil  administration  through¬ 
out  the  Russian  empire,  which,  for 
the  sake  of  human  nature,  we  should 
have  been  glad  to  have  found  was 
overcharged  in  the  colouring  hut 
alas  !  on  the  contrary.  Captain  Coch¬ 
rane,  with  a  degree  of  candour  and 
frankness  for  which  we  give  hun 
praise,  has  furnished  numerous  ex¬ 
amples  of  its  accuracy.  For  instance, 
he  states,  when  at  Semipalatinsk, 

that 

- -the  surrounding  country  is  void 
cultivation,  and  infested  with  robb^,w  ® 
commit  serious  depredations,  an  instance 
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of  which  occurred  while  1  was  at  dinner ; 
a  poor  pedlar  being  robbed  of  two  thou¬ 
sand  roubles,  or  one  hundred  pounds,  and 
his  horse,  neither  of  which  there  is  any 
chance  of  recovering.  There  is  evidently 
something  incorrect,  but  which  I  could 
not  fathom,  in  the  administration  of  jus¬ 
tice  as  it  res|>ects  the  punishment  of  roh- 
bsrs ;  but  there  is  no  doubt,  that  a  due 
percentage  on  the  lost  properly ^  applied  in 
a  certain  manner^  will  procure  its  restora- 
Hon.  This,  indeed,  appears  as  open  a 
countenance  of  the  crime  as  can  be  well 
imagined ;  yet  such  is  the  fact.  If  no 
fee  is  given,  little  exertion  is  made,  and 
the  numerous  complaints  on  this  subject 
have  hitherto  been  of  no  effect. 

Again,  when  at  Yakutsk,  he  says, 
——Mr  Minitsky*  is,  however,  a  good 
man,  and  an  exceedingly  clever  Governor, 
equalled  by  few  in  Siberia  ;  his  situation 
is  of  course  a  good  one,  and  may  be  made 
equal  to  his  utmost  desires  by  frauds  trade^ 
rxtortionj  and  corruption. 

At  Oinekon,  the  Captain  had  a 
long  conversation  about  yasacky  a 
tribute  peculiar  to  Siberia,  with  a 
Yakut  prince,  wlio  said  that  the 
quantity  was  nothing,  but  that  tlie 
m^e  of  collecting  it  was  a  serious 
evil.  The  tribute  they  would  freely 
give  to  the  Emperor,  but  it  was  what 
the  commissaries  took  from  them  by 
force,  and  which  they  gave  to  avoid 
vexatious  and  litigious  treatment, 
that  was  oppressive ;  and  those  com¬ 
missaries  have  great  power.** 

^Vhen  he  reaches  Ochotsk,  he  in¬ 
forms  us,  that 

— much  credit  is  also  due  to  the  exertions 
of  Captain  Ushinsky,  in  having  redressed 
many  of  the  grievances  under  which  the 
Aborigines  laboured,  as  well  as  the 
abuses  in  the  public  departments.  For¬ 
merly,  when  an  officer  w’anted  money, 
he  had  only  to  go  to  the  dock-yard,  and 
take  such  things  from  it  as  he  could  sell 
to  raise  it ;  and  so  recently  has  this  abuse 
been  exercised,  that  an  officer^  high  tn 
rank^  did^  even  in  the  last  year,  take  ar~ 
tides  to  a  considerable  amount  from  one  of 
the  storediouses,  not  in  a  shy  or  shame- 
faced  manner,  but  openly,  as  an  act  justi- 
fed  by  habit  and  Umg  usage,  and  not  at  all 
questionable. 

The  same  horrid  system  of  injus- 
ttce  and  oppression  extends  to  Kamt- 
chatka,  and  we  have  read,  with 
ttmch  interest.  Captain  Cochrane's 
account  of  the ‘cruel  abuses,  as  he 


well  calls  them,  arising  from  the  col¬ 
lection,  there,  of  the  tribute  spoken 
of — the  yasack. 

Even  at  Nartebinsk,  our  author 
saw  nothing  which  could  inspire  him 
with  any  other  sentiments  than  those 
of  contempt  and  indignation,  at  the 
inconsiderate  conduct  of  the  persons 
in  authority  over  the  poor  criminals. 
It  is  impossible  to  conceive  the  hag¬ 
gard,  worn-down,  wretched,  and  half- 
starved  appearance  of  these  victims. 
The  knout,  the  whip,  the  brand,  and 
the  fetter,  are  nothing,  when  com¬ 
pared  with  the  imposition  Of  labour 
continued  from  sun-rise  to  sun-set 
for  six  months  in  the  year,  and  du¬ 
ring  the  other  six  keeping  them  in 
absolute  idleness. 

But  the  C’aptain*s  narrative  is  full 
of  examples  of  injustice,  so  that  both 
from  the  testimony  of  Dr  Lyall  and 
Captain  Coclirane,  we  may  conclude 
that  the  administration  of  justice  de¬ 
mands  serious  changes  ;  and  we  are 
happy  to  find,  by  the  Gazettes,  that 
his  Imperial  Majesty  is  now  re-or¬ 
ganizing  the  mode  of  Government, 
especially  in  Siberia.  May  Heaven 
prosper  his  virtuous  intentions,  for 
he  is  such  a  Sovereign,  with  all  his 
failings,  as  Russia  is  not  likely  soon 
to  find  his  equal !  It  is  a  more  agree¬ 
able  task  for  us  to  state,  that  schools, 
upon  the  Lancasterian  system,  are 
forming  even  in  the  remotest  corners 
of  Siberia,  as  at  Omsk,  Semipala- 
tinsk,  Irkutsk,  &c.,  and  the  autnor’s 
account  of  them  has  proved  highly 
gratifying  to  us. 

When  at  Selenginsk,  the  traveller 
repaired  “  to  the  abode  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Missionaries,  settled  in  this  part 
of  the  world  with  their  wives  and 
numerous  children,  forming,  as  it 
were,  an  English  colony  in  the  cen¬ 
tre  of  barbarism.**  He  seems  to 
think  that  their  efTorts  will  be  at¬ 
tended  with  little  success,  and  says, 

The  field  chosen  on  the  banks  of  the 
Selenga  is,  no  doubt,  the  very  worst; 
and  this  is  known  even  to  the  Mission¬ 
aries,  but  I  presume  it  is  too  comfort¬ 
able  a  birth  to  be  given  up.  I  have  every 
respect  for  them  personally,  but  really  I 
cannot  think  justice  is  done  to  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  England,  in  squandering  money 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  while  there 
are  so  many  poor  and  religiously  ignorant 
in  our  own  empire and  thus  (he  laco- 
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Oh  no,  my  Lord  Lascelyne,  not  to 
that  only.  Come,  come,  here  is  no  time 
for  trifling ;  choose.** 

“  i  insist  upon  hearing  what  is  your 
quarrel,  Mr  Wald.** 

“  My  quarrel  ? — ^You  sign  yourself, 
*  Wald  Lascelyne,*  I  think,  too  ?— Come, 
my  Lord,  draw.** 

“  And  wherefore  ?— Speak  plainly,  at 
all  events.** 

“  In  me.  Sir,  you  see  the  representa¬ 
tive  of  an  insulted  blood — that  is  not  all, 
but  that  is  enough— choose,  and  choose 
quickly.** 

“  Why,  Sir,  if  you  think  that  you  have 
any  particular  title  to  fight  me  because  I 
have  happened  to  have  some  disagree¬ 
ment  with  your  cousin,  that  is  well 
enough  in  its  way,  and  I  8ha*n*t  be  the 
man  to  baulk  you— but  not  here,  nor 
thus,  if  you  please.  I  must  have  my 
boy,  Sir,  first;  and,  secondly,  I  must 
place  him  in  hands  that  1  happen  to  ap¬ 
prove  of — that*s  my  fancy.  Sir; — and 
then,  Mr  Wald,  if  you  have  no  very  par¬ 
ticular  objection,  1  rather  prefer  going 
through  such  things  in  the  most  received 
fashion, — in  short,  I  choose  among  my 
own  friends,  ere  I  pick  among  your  blades, 
that  also  is  my  fancy.** 

“  Friends  !— Friends  to  see  us  ! — Se¬ 
conds,  forsooth  !** 

“Ay,  Sir,  seconds ;  *tis  the  rule,  and 
I  have  no  passion  for  singularities,  what¬ 
ever  may  be  your  taste.’* 

Come,  come — when  you  next  fall 
out  with  some  fop  about  a  pointer,  or  a 
dancer,  my.  Lord — some  pirouetting  dan¬ 
cer — this  puppy  legislation  will  do  finely. 
I  thought  we  were  serious.** 

“  Serious !  partly  so,  partly  not,  Mr 
Wald.  I  consider,  (but  I  won’t  baulk 
you,  though,)  I  consider  this  as  rather  a 
laughable  hurry  of  yours,  Mr  Wald.** 

**  Laughable  ?  ha  !— was  that  your 
word  ?** 

Ay,  laughable— extremely  laughable 
—quite  hors  des  regies^ 

The  regies  .'—Madam  Francoise  has 
taught  you  that  pretty  word,  too. — Come, 
come,  do  you  wish  me  to  spit  on  you— 
to  kick  you— to  crush  you— to  hew  you 
down  like  a  calf  ?* 

Sir,  you  are  a  ruffian :  but  give  me 
your  swords——** 

How  beautifully  we  went  through  all 
the  parade  !— how  calmly  we  proved  the 
distance !— how  exactly  we  took  our  at¬ 
titudes  !  You  would  have  sworn  we  were 
two  professed  fencers— and  yet  for  me— 
I  knew  almost  nothing  of  it— I  had  never 
tried  the  naked  sword  before  but  once  ; 
end  you  know  how— 

But  after  the  first  minute  of  ceremony. 


^lalihew  Wald*  QMsy 

what  a  joke  was  all  this  !— I  rushed  upon 
him.  Sir,  as  if  I  had  been  some  horned 
brute.  I  had  no  more  thought  of  guards 
and  passes  than  if  I  had  been  a  bison. 
He  stabbed  me  thrice — thrice  through  the 
arm — clean  through  the  arm— was 
my  guard— but  what  signified  this  ?  i 
felt  his  blade  as  if  it  had  been  a  gnat— a 
nothing.  At  last  my  turn  came — I  spitted 
him  through  the  heart — I  rushed  on  till 
the  hilt  stopped  me — I  did  not  draw  my 
steel  out  of  him. — I  spurned  him  off  it 
with  my  foot. 

“  Lie  there.— rot  there,  beast—!”  a 
single  groan,  and  his  eye  fixed. 

The  Stagyrite  says  you  cannot  hate  the 
dead  : — He  never  hated. — I  dipped  my 
shoe  in  his  blood. 

I  rushed  home  as  if  I  had  had  wings ; 
but  my  courage  forsook  me  at  the  thresh, 
hold. 

I  entered  the  room  where  Katharine 
was— (she  was  still  seated  there,  her  child 
on  her  knee,  waiting  for  me)— I  entered 
it  with  my  cloak  wrapped  about  me.  1 
sat  down  at  some  little  distance  from 
them — and  in  silence. 

“  Matthew,**  said  she,  “  where  have 
you  been  ?— what  have  you  been  about  ? 
—your  looks  were  strange  before— but 
now—** 

I  drew  my  cloak  closer  about  me. 

“  Oh !  Matthew— your  eyes !— will  you 
never  compose  yourself  ?** 

“  Never,  Kate.** 

“  But  now  you  were  softening. — Come 
hither,  Matthew.— Oh  !  try  if  you  can 
weep.** 

I  drew  out  my  sw'ord  from  below  the 
cloak — 1  held  out  the  red  blade  before 
me— the  drops  had  not  all  baked  yet— 
one  or  two  fell  upon  the  floor. 

“  Speak,  Matthew  !  what  is  this  ?— 
Speak  !— Ha*!  God  of  .Mercy  I  there  i* 
blood  upon  that  sword.** 

“  Ay,  blood,  my  cousin — blood.** 

“My  husband!  my  Lascelyne!’*—! 
heard  no  more.  Heavwis  and  earth  !  that 
I  should  write  this  down  !  One  shriek— 
one— just  one ! 

Fainted  ? — swooned  ?— Dead  !  oh  . 
dead.— I  remember  no  more. 

There  is  something  in  the  ferocity 
of  this  duel  that  reminds  of  ^tbe  in¬ 
sane  grandeur  of  Mandeville's  reflec¬ 
tions  on  the  scar  inflicted  on  ^fore¬ 
head  by  the  sword  of  Cliflord.  A 
powerful  chapter,  describing  th^ 
remains  of  the  visions  of  inwnity 
which  Wald  recollects  after  his  re¬ 
storation  to  health,  concludes  the 
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supposed  manuscript  of  Wald ;  and 
a  letter  from  the  person  to  whom  the 
memoir  is  addressed,  closes  the  vo¬ 
lume. 

We  arc  quite  aware  that  it  is  im¬ 
possible  for  any  one  to  form  an  idea 
of  the  tale  from  the  meagre  notices 
of  its  incidents  which  connect  our 
extracts.  The  plot,  to  be  sure,  is  not 
the  best  part  of  the  book  ;  but  it  a- 
bounds  with  interesting  scenes,  which 
we  have  been  compelled  either  to 
omit  entirely,  or  to  hint  at  in  this 


brief  analyses.  But  of  the  splen¬ 
dour  and  vigour  of  the  style,  and  the 
force  of  particular  descriptions,  some 
idea  may  be  gathered  from  these  ex¬ 
tracts.  We  only  wish  the  author 
had  paid  a  little  more  attention  to 
their  natural  introduction,  instead  of 
occasionally  making  use  of  those  im¬ 
probable  causes,  puerile  incidents, 
and  unnatural  transitions,  the  em¬ 
ployment  of  which  must  be  consider¬ 
ed  a  palpable  infringement  on  the 
patent  of  the  Minerva  Press. 


JUnti  on  Moi$U'n. 


The  sun  is  in  his  noon-day  glow, 

But  twilight  wraps  the  glen  below. 

And  as  its  darksome  depths  we  tread 
Along  the  river’s  rocky  bed, 

It  seems — that  long  and  dim  defile — 
Like  some  huge  Gothic  minster’s  aisle  ; 
For,  bending  o’er  the  dread  ravine. 

The  forest  spreads  an  arch  of  green. 

And  such  an  awful  gloom  pervades 
The  wild  and  solitary  glades. 

As  dwells  beneath  the  vaulted  roof. 
Where  Time  has  spread  his  verdant  woof, 
And,  as  he  shakes  its  lessening  sand. 

Still  hallows  with  his  hoary  hand. 

Bead  silence  reigns  along  the  dell, 

Save  when  at  times,  like  far  farewell, 

The  mavis’  song,  so  sadly  sweet, 

Gives  life  unto  the  still  retreat ; 

And  fitfully  the  breezes  sigh. 

Waking  the  wild  wood’s  melody, 

Such  music  wafting  on  their  wing 
As  if  they  swept  some  lone  harp-string. 

And  seldom  harsher  sounds  intrude 
Upon  the  wanderer’s  musing  mood  ;  . 
^tili,  with  a  low  and  dreani-like  moan, 
Etik’s  lonely  waters  murmur  on. 

And,  like  the  tide  of  being,  run 
Their  varied  course  in  shade  and  sun. 
Where  weeping-birch  and  willows  lave 
Their  long-lorn  tresses  in  the  wave. 

And  the  huge  oak  of  ages  stands 
Like  giant  with  an  hundred  hands. 

Oh !  I  could  deem  this  fairy-land-— 

A  refuge  form’d  by  Nature’s  hand. 
Where  he  the  world  hath  wrong’d  might 
find 

Once  more  his  long-lost  peace  of  mind, 
When  Youth’s  vain  phantom  chase  was 
o’er. 

And  Passion’s  dreams  could  cheat  no 
moi^ 

Here  the  rapt  bard  would  love  to  stray, 
And  dream  the  summer  eve  away.  • 


For  rustling  leaves  and  running  brooks 
Are,  to  the  poet,  friends  and  books  ; 

And  here  would  Fancy  lend  her  hue 
To  every  flower  that  round  him  grew, 
Painting  the  rose  with  brighter  bloom, 
Exalting  every  sweet  perfume. 

Till  her  own  fairer  forms  would  rise 
And  people  all  the  Paradise. 

Now,  pacing  Roslin’s  house  of  pray’r. 
Where  sleep  the  long  race  of  St.  Clair, 

A  link  is  touch’d  of  memory’s  chain, 

That  winds  mysterious  o’er  the  brain  ; 
That  clew  by  which  the  soul  can  track. 
Like  wilder’d  bee,  its  wand’rings  back  ; 
Conductor  of  the  march  of  mind, 

That  winged  iight’ning  leaves  l)ehind : 
For  as  1  view  the  Gothic  dome, 

IVIy  soul  is  at  its  distant  home ; 

And  Fancy  sees  the  mightier  pile— 

The  glory  of  my  native  Isle— 

Where,  ’midst  a  thousand  mould’ring  rows. 
Chiefs  of  that  noble  race  repose— 

Lords  of  each  melancholy  shore. 

That  hears  the  Pcntland’s  savage  roar, 
There— with  their  pow’r  and  glory  hid. 
Beneath  a  cold  and  crumbling  lid— 
Beneath  a  crest-carv’d,  letter’d  stone, 

“  Where  nor  device  nor  work  is  known  !” 

And  now  above  the  woodlands  soar. 

The  Castle’s  turrets  huge  and  hoar. 
Where  weaves  the  dwk  funereal  fir. 

As  round  a  sullen  sepulchre  ! 

And  now  we  pass  its  gate  of  years. 

But  there  no  seneschal  appears — 

No  voice  of  welcome  greets  the  guest— 
The  lord  and  vassal  are  at  rest ! 

Instead  of  martial  minstrelsy. 

Is  heard  the  owlet’s  fitful  cry. 

Slow  wailing  down  the  darksome  wood. 
As  winds  sigh  o’er  the  solitude  t 
Thus  man  decays,  but  Nature  blooms  < 
O’er  chiefless  halls  and  mould’ring  tombs ! 

J.  M. 
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ship.  a  deep  detestation  for  iiieamicss  and  baseness,  however  cun¬ 

ningly  masked,  and  with  a  somewhat  cynical  proneness  (in  theory,  at  least) 
to  scepticism  as  to  the  reality  of  human  virtue,  he  had,  at  the  same  time  the 
most  unbounded  respect  and  reverence  for  sincerity,  wherever  it  was  mani¬ 
fested,  and  the  readiest  and  most  powerful  sympathy,  with  all  that  is  truly 
great  and  ennobling  in  human  character.  His  poetry  partook  of  this  bias  of 
his  mind  ;  for  while  he  hurled  the  thunderbolts  of  his  indignation  against 
tyranny,  and  oppression,  and  public  profligacy,  he  also  flung  a  dazzling  ray 
of  heavenly  light  over  every  act  and  every  name  which  deserves  to  be  conse¬ 
crated  in  the  history  of  man.  He  was,  in  the  noblest  sense  of  the  term,  the 
Poet  of  Liberty.  AV'ith  all  his  affected  misanthropy,  he  unceasingly  che¬ 
rished  a  belief  in  the  regenerating  influences  of  Freedom,  no  less  than  in  the 
ultimate  triumph  of  her  blessed  and  glorious  cause  : 

For  Freedom’s  battle  once  begun, 

Hequeath’d  from  bleeding  sire  to  son, 

Thougli  baffled  oft,  is  ever  won. 

He  was  also  the  Poet  of  Greece.  In  that  delightful  land,  his  young  muse 
first  tried  her  wing ;  and  it  tvas  in  the  midst  of  those  hallowed  scenes,  in  the 
clime  of  the  unforgotten  brave,’*  where  the  mighty  spirits  of  ancient  days 
acted  or  bled,  that  he  breathed  forth,  in  the  deep  and  searching  music  of  his 
numbers,  that  “hope  against  hope,”  for  her  deliverance  and  renovation, — for 
the  overthrow  of  her  oppressors — and  for  her  restoration  to  freedom  and  a 
second  youth.  He  alone  believed,  and  sung,  that  the  hour  of  vengeance  was 
at  hand :  and  when  the  slave  had  risen  against  his  tyrant,  and  the  day-star 
of  Liberty  seemed  about  to  dawn  on  the  territory  which  the  Persian  could 
not  conquer,  and  which  the  Muses  had  chosen  as  their  habitation,  he  re¬ 
paired  to  the  scenes  he  liad  visited  in  his  youth,  and  brought  with  him  all 
the  means  which  his  rank,  fortune,  or  influence,  could  command,  to  fling 
into  the  scale  of  Freedom.  Endeared  to  Greece  by  so  many  ties,  he  has  fallen 
at  the  moment  when  the  splendour  of  his  name  had  given  a  fresh  glory  to 
her  cause,  and  when  he  was  about  to  combat  by  the  side  of  men  who  have 
shown  themselves  not  unworthy  of  the  ancestors  from  whom  they  are  descend¬ 
ed.  He  is  gone — peace  be  to  his  noble  dust !  to  that  place,  where  the  voice 
of  the  oppressor  is  unheard,  and  the  clamours  and  calumnies  of  bigotry 
and  intolerance  can  no  longer  disturb  his  repose.  But,  it  will  be  remem¬ 
bered,  that  he  died  for  that  cause  which  has  owed  so  much  to  the  inspira¬ 
tions  of  bis  genius,  and  that  he  remained  faithful  to  the  death,  to  that 
enthusiasm  which  he  has  breathed  over  those  immortal  pages,  destined  to. 
form  the  delight  and  admiration  of  the  latest  posterity. 
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Talk  not  to  me  of  love  Platonic, 

I’d  sooner  hear  of  sections  conic  ; 

What  is’t  you  love,  if  not  the  body — 
Eyes  so  blue,  and  cheeks  so  ruddy, 

Sunny  smiles,  and  speaking  glances, 
Telling  all  tliat  woman  fancies — 

Auburn  hair  in  ringlets  straying—. 

Or  like  the  beams  of  morning  playing 
On  snowy  mountain,  gay  to  see 
As  the  fairy  hills  of  Italy  ? 

What  ia’t  you  love  ?— “  The  mind,**  you 
say ;  . 

Then  what’s  this  mind  you  speak  of,  pray? 
Is  there  no  mind  in  Chloe’s  eye  ? 

No  mind  in  Chloe’s  melting  sigh  ? 

Is  there  no  mind  in  Chloe’s  smile. 

That  shines  so  sweetly  bright  the  while  ? 
I,  you  must  know.  Sir,  have  a  notion 
There’s  mind  in  Chloc’s  every  motion. 


“  But  mind,  “  say  you,  “  is  not  matwal* 
*Tis  something  pure,  and  quite  etherial 
’Tis  judgment,  reason,  thought,  or”— hold. 
You’ve  said  enough  must  you  be  told 
That  mind,  and  all  that  mind  dispenses, 
Depends  entirely  on  the  senses  ? 

Chloe  can  speak,  and  w'e  can  hear 
Those  tones  of  music  to  the  ear : 

And  whence  the  pleasure  that  they  bringj 
Those  w'ords  from  Chloe’s  mouth  took 
wing; 

Those  words  had  loiter’d  on  her  lip. 

The  honey  of  her  breath  to  sip ; 

Those  w'ords  were  form’d  within  her  breast. 
Where  every  Cupid  loves  to  rest ; — 
These  are  the  thoughts  inspire  the  soul. 
And  give  enchantment  to  the  whole ; 
This  is  what  makes  you  rave  of 
I  clearly  sec  that  Love  is  blind. 
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WORKS  PREPARING  FOR  PUBLICATION. 


LONDON. 

Mr  Washington  Irving  is  preparing  for 
the  press  sonie  more  of  his  mellifluous 
and  weiUtold  stories,  under  the  title  of 
“  Tales  of  a  Traveller.**  A  few  letters 
of  his,  written  at  an  early  age,  and  there¬ 
fore  perhaps  scarcely  fair  to  be  brought 
forward  now,  have  been  published  as  the 
“  Letters  of  Jonathan  Old-style.**  • 

Mr  Burridge*8  Treatise  on  a  Process  or 
Art  of  Tanning  Crop  Hides  or  Sole  Lea¬ 
ther,  is  in  the  press.  He  undertakes  to 
|)rove,  that  they  may  be  tanned  in  a 
quarter  of  the  usual  time,  without  extra 
expense. 

The  Bride  of  Florence,  illustrative  of 
the  manners  of  the  middle  ages,  w'ith 
Historical  Notes,  and  Minor  Poems,  is 
preparing  for  publication,  by  R.  Pitz- 
Eustace. 

Mr  Egan,  professor  of  the  Harp,  has 
in  a  state  of  forw'ardness  an  Historical 
Essay  on  the  Harp. 

Mr  B.  Cook,  of  Brimingham,  is  pro¬ 
ceeding  to  print  a  new  Chronology.  He 
has  already  been  engaged  in  verifying  and 
collecting  dates  and  ^ts  during  several 
years. 

The  Rev.  H.  Moore  has  in  the  press, 
a  Life  of  the  Rev.  John  Wesley,  inclu¬ 
ding  that  of  his  brother  Charles,  compil¬ 
ed  from  authentic  documents,  many  of 
which  have  never  been  published. 

A  closely-printed  volume,  like  Mac- 
kenzie*8  “  Receipt-Book,**  will  soon  ap- 
l^ear,  under  the  title  of  the  Scotsman's 
Library,  Its  contents  will  consist  of 
every  kind  of  anecdote  and  curious  fact 
which  can  be  assembled  from  printed  and 
original  sources,  relative  to  Scotsmen  and 
things,  and  to  ^tland,  in  every  way  in 
which  the  people  and  the  country  are  in¬ 
teresting.  The  articles  will  be  about 
3000  in  number,  consequently  nothing 
will  be  omitted  which  the  range  of  time 
^d  country  can  supply.  A  learned 
Scotsman,  who  has  b^n  twenty  years 
niaking  the  collections,  is  named  as  its 
editor. 

Tours  to  the  British  Mountoins,  De¬ 
scriptive  Poems,  &C.  by  T.  Wilkinson,  of 
Yanw'athv  Westmoreland,  arc  printing  in 
small  octavo. 

Essays  and  Sketches  of  Character,  by 
the  late  R.  Ayton,  Ksq.  with  a  Memoir 
of  his  Life,  and  a  jwrtrait  engraved  by 
E.  C.  Lewis,  ftx)m  a  drawing  by  Mr 
Wcstall,  will  soon  appear. 

A  popular  work  is  in  prcpaimtion,  'de- 
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scriptive  of  the  Wonders  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  by  the  Author  of  ^  the  Won¬ 
ders  of  the  World.**  It  will  form  four 
handsome  volumes,  small  octavo,— two 
separately  for  England  and  Wales,— 
one  for  ^tland,  and  one  for  Ireland,— 
with  numerous  engravings. 

An  Apology  for  Don  Juan,  Cantos  1. 
and  2.  is  in  the  press. 

The  Wanderings  of  Lucan  and  Dinah, 
an  epic  romance,  in  ten  cantos,  in  the 
stanza  of  S})en8er,  by  M.  P.  Kavanagh, 
are  in  the  press. 

A  Translation  of  M.  Dupin*8  most 
important  and  generally  useful  work,  on 
the  Commercial  Power  of  Great  Britain, 
is  announced  for  early  publication.  This 
work  supplies  a  variety  of  details  to  the 
statesman,  the  merchant,  and  the  man  of 
science,  heretofore  uncollected  in  this 
country. 

Sancho,  the  Sacred  Trophy,  and  the 
Unparalleled  Operations  of  Episcopacyt 
with  a  Prcsbyter*s  Hat,  is  preparing  for 
the  press,  by  the  Rev.  S.  H.  Carlisle. 

An  Outline  of  the  System  of  Educa¬ 
tion  at  New  Lanark,  by  R.  D.  Owen« 
Esq.  is  in  preparation. 

Mr  Ventouillac,  the  editor  of  the 
“  French  Classics,**  now  publishing  in 
London,  has  in  the  press  a  Selection  of 
Papers  from  M.  Jouy*s  “  Hermites,**  to 
be  published  in  French,  with  notes,  and 
a  portrait  and  life  of  M.  Jouy,  under  the 
title  of  “  Le  petit  Hermite.’*  Also,  a 
translation  into  French  of  Bishop  Wat- 
8on*s  “  A  pology  for  the  Bible.** 

Aids  to  Reflection,  in  a  series  of  pru¬ 
dential,  moral,  and  spiritual  aphorisms, 
extract^  from  the  works  of  Archbishop 
Leighton,  w'ith  notes  and  interpolated 
remarks,  by  S.  T.  Coleridge,  Esq.  are 
in  the  press. 

Critical  and  Descriptive  Accounts  of 
the  most  celebrated  Picture  Galleries  in 
England,  with  an  Essay  on  Elgin  Mar¬ 
bles,  will  speedily  be  published. 

Prose  Pictures,  a  series  of  descriptive 
letters  and  essays,  by  E.  Herbert,  Esq. 
will  be  published  in  a  few  days. 

The  Publication  of  Dr  Graham*s  work 
on  Indigestion  and  Liver  Complaints  has 
been  unavoidably  delayed,  but  it  will  be 
ready  for  delivery  the  first  week  in  May. 
His  object  is  to  illustrate  the  true  nature 
and  the  successful  treatment  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  bilious  disorders. 

The  Three  Brothers,  or  the  Travels 
and  Adventures  of  the  "^rcc  Sherleys,  in 
4  1 
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Persia)  Russia,  Turkey,  Spain,  &c.  print¬ 
ed  fVom  original  manuscripts,  with  ad¬ 
ditions  and  illustrations  from  very  rare 
contemporaneous  works,  and  portraits  of 
Sir  Anthony,  Sir  Robert,  and  Lady 
Sherley,  are  in  the  press. 

Directions  for  Studying  the  Laws  of 
England,  by  Roger  North,  youngest  bro¬ 
ther  to  L«rd  Keeper  Guildford,  now  first 
printed  from  the  original  manuscript  in 
the  Hargrave  Collection,  with  notes  and 
illustrations  by  a  I^awyer,  will  soon  be 
republished. 

Mr  Pringle,  of  Cape  Town,  has  in  the 
press,  Some  Account  of  the  present  State 
of  the  English  Settlers  in  Albany,  South 
AfHca. 

A  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Character 
of  the  Right  Hon.  Edmund  Burke,  with 
specimens  of  his  powers,  and  an  estimate 
of  his  genius  and  talents  compared  with 
those  of  his  great  contemporaries,  by  J. 
Prior,  Esq.  is  just  ready  for  publication. 

Dr  Kennedy,  of  Glasgow,  has  in  the 
press.  Instructions  to  Mothers  and  Nurses 
on  the  Management  of  Children,  in 
Health  and  Disease. 


EDINBURGH. 

“  Redoauntlet,  a  Tale  of  the 
Eighteenth  Century,”  by  the  Author  of 
“  Waverley,”  Ac.  In  3  vols.  post  8vo. 

Preparing  for  the  press,  and  will  he 
published  as  soon  as  possible,  A  Narra. 
tive  of  a  twenty  years’  residence  in  South 
America,  from  the  beginning  of  the  year 
1803  to  1822,  including  travels  in  the 
kingdoms  of  Chili,  Peru,  Quito,  and 
Santa  Pe  de  Begota,  now  Colombia ;  ex¬ 
cursions  into  several  of  the  uncivilized 
parts,  before  the  revolution  commenced 
in  1809  at  Quito,  where  the  Author  then 
resided  ;  with  an  account  of  the  motives 
which  led  to  the  important  change  which 
the  New  World  has  undergone;  also 
descriptions  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  different  people;  the  produce, 
trade,  &c.  of  the  different  provinces,  with 
the  operations  of  the  Chilian  Squa. 
dron.  Illustrated  with  engravings,  &c. ; 
by  W.  B.  Stevenson,  Royal  Collegian  of 
St  Luis  of  Quito,  &c.  and  Secretary  to 
his  Excellency  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Coch- 
ren.  Admiral  and  Commander-In-Chief  of 
the  Chilian  Naval  Forces. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY. 

Part  1.  of  Lackington  and  Co.’s  Cata¬ 
logue  of  the  moat  extensive  and  valuable 
Collection  of  Second-hand  Books  on  Sale 
in  this  Country*  2s.  fid. 

Richard  Baynes’s  General  Catalogue  of 
Books,  English  and  Foreign.  2s«  fid. 

BIOGRAPHY. 

Memoirs  of  Captain  Rock,  the  cele¬ 
brated  Irish  Chieftain,  with  some  Ac¬ 
count  of  his  Ancestors.  Written  by  him¬ 
self.  Foolscap  8vo.  9s.  boards. 

The  Memoirs  of  Madame  de  Sapinaud, 
on  La  Vendee;  translated  from  the 
French.  Foolscap  Bva  As. 

CLASSICS. 

iEschyli  Choei^orse  ad  fidem  Manu- 
scriptorum  emendavit,  Notas  et  Glossa- 
rium  adjecit,  Carolus  Jacobus  Blomfield, 
S.T.P.  CoU^;ii  SS.  Trinitatis  apud  Can- 
tabrigienses  olim  Sodas.  8vo.  6s.  6d. 
boards. 

The  Orlando  Furioso.  Translated  Into 
English  Verse  from  the  Italian  of  Ludo¬ 
vico  Ariosto,  with  Notes.  By  William 
Stewart  Rose.  Post  8vo.  9s.  fid. 

DRAMA. 

No.  II.  of  the  Old  English  Drama : 
containing  the  Ball,  a  Comedy.  By  G. 


Chapman  and  J.  Shirley.  Crown  8vo. 
28.  Gd.  Demy,  4fS. 

Alasco,  a  Tra^gedy.  By  M.  A.  Shee. 
8vo.  Ts.  fid. 

EDUCATIOK. 

A  Key  to  the  Course  of  Mathematiw 
composed  for  the  Use  of  the  Royal  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy, Wool w'ich,  by  Charles  Hut¬ 
ton,  LL.D.  By  Daniel  I)ow ling.  i).l"4«. 

A  Key  to  Hutton’s  Compendious  Mea¬ 
surer  :  containing  Solutions,  at  full  length, 
to  all  .the  Questions  which  have  only  the 
Answers  annexed  to  them  in  that  work. 
12mo.  As.  bound. 

Five  Hundred  Questions  to  Dr  Bar¬ 
row’s  Scripture  Narratives,  with  ruled 
spaces  for  the  pupil  to  write  the  Answers. 
4to.  Is- 

A  Key  to  the  above,  for  the  use  of 
Teachers,  fid.  ^ 

The  Italian  Interpreter,  consirting  of 
Copious  and  Familiar  Conversations  on 
subjects  of  general  interest  and  utility? 
together  w'ith  a  complete  Vocabulary  m 
English  and  Italian.  By  S.  A..|Bemardo. 
6s.  fid.  , 

A  New  Pocket  Dictionary  of  the  Du^*' 
and  English  Languages,  with  a  Vuc^- 
lary  of  Proper  Names,  Geographical, 
torical,  &c.  By  J.  •  Weminck,  D. 
12mo.  128.  bound. 

A  Guide  to  the  French  Language,  con- 
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sisting  of  Vocabulary,  Verbs,  Dialogues, 
and  Exercises,  adapted  to  the  use  of 
Young  Persons  of  both  Sexes.  By  Eliza, 
both  Appleton.  12mo.  5b*  bound. 

Le  Litterateur,  ou  Morceaux  Choisies 
des  meilleurs  Ecrivains  Francjaises,  pr^e. 
des  d*un  Traite  sur  la  Prononciation  et 
d’un  Traite  sur  la  Versification.  Par  E. 
Mansart.  12mo.  5s.  boards. 

FINE  ARTS. 

Part  XII.  of  the  Picturesque  Delinea* 
tions  of  the  Southern  Coast  of  England : 
oont'uning  Views  of  Margate,  Rye,  Clo. 
velly  Bay,  Porlock,  and  Lynmouth,  En¬ 
graved  by  W.  B.  Cooke,  G.  Cooke,  E. 
(Toodall,  and  W.  Miller ;  from  Original 
Drawings  by  J.  M.  W.  Turner,  R.A.  and 
W.  Collins,  R.A.  Royal  4to.  128.  fid. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Seclections  from  the  Works  of  the  Ba¬ 
ron  de  Humboldt,  relating  to  the  Climate, 
Inhabitants,  Productions,  and  Mines,  of 
Mexico :  with  Notes,  &c.  By  John  Tay¬ 
lor,  Esq.  with  a  Plate  and  Map.  8vo. 
12s.  bo^s. 

HISTORY. 

The  Atrocities  of  the  Pirates ;  being  a 
faithful  Narrative  of  the  Unparalleled  Suf¬ 
ferings  endured  by  the  Author  during  his 
Captivity  among  the  Pirates  of  the  Island 
of  Cuba,  &C.  By  Aaron  Smith.  12mo. 
U.  fid. 

The  Greek  Revolution,  its  Origin  and 
Progress ;  together  with  some  Remarks 
on  the  Religion,  National  Character,  &c. 
in  Greece.  By  Edward  Blaquiere,  Esq. 
8vo.  with  a  large  Map.  12s. 

The  Stream  of  History,  brought  down 
to  the  Year  1824,  showing  the  Rise  and 
Fall  of  Empires,  and  the  Progress  of  the 
Arts,  Sciences,  and  Literature,  of  every 
Nation  in  the  World,  from  the  Earliest 
Ages  to  the  Present  Time  ;  mounted  on 
rollers.  i*.l„16s. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Naval  His¬ 
tory  of  Great  Britain,  from  the  Year  1783 
to  1822.  By  Edward  Pelham  Brenton, 
Ksq.  ItN.  £.l„Ig. 

A  Compendious  Chart  of  Ancient  His¬ 
tory  and  Biography.  By  Mrs.  John  Hur- 
ford,  of  Altrincham,  coloured.  6s.  fid. 
sheets  ;  10s.  fid.  folded  in  boards,  or  128. 
on  canvas  and  rollers,  or  in  a  case. 

A  Brief  Summary  of  Ancient  History, 
arranged  in  Periods  ;  intended  as  a  Com¬ 
panion  to  the  above.  To  which  is  added, 
a  Catalogue  of  a’l  the  Names  inserted  in 
the  Chart.  By  Mrs  John  Hurford.  ISmo. 
3s»  half  bound. 

I^«cturts  on  the  Philosophy  of  Modem 
History,  delivered  in  the  University  of 
roblin.  By  George  Miller,  D.D.M.R.I.  A. 
<^ols.  V.  and  VI.  8vo. 

Researches  in  the  South  of  Ireland,  il¬ 


lustrative  of  the  Scenery,  Architectural 
Remains,  and  the  Manners  and  Super¬ 
stitions  of  the  Peasantry  ;  with  an  Ap¬ 
pendix,  containing  a  Private  Narrative  of 
the  Rebellion  of  1798.  By  T.  Crofton 
Croker,  with  plates.  4to.  £.2 1128. 

A  History  of  Lyroe-Regis  (Dorset), 
containing  a  MS.  Narrative  of  the  Siege 
of  Lyme  in  lfi44,  &c.  &c.  By  G.  Ro¬ 
berts.  Post  8vo.  Ts. 

Naval  Battles,  from  1744  to  the  Peace 
in  1814.  Critically  reviewed  and  illus¬ 
trated.  By  Charles  Ekins,  Rear-Admiral 
C.B.K.  W.N.  4to.  £.3, .3s. 

3IISCELLANEOUS. 

The  East  India  Register  and  Directory 
for  1824.  By  A.  W.  Mason,  George 
Owen,  and  G.  H.  Brown,  of  the  Secre¬ 
tary’s  Office,  East-India  House.  8s.  fid. 

The  Lucubrations  of  Humphrey  Rave¬ 
lin,  Esq.  late  Major  in  *  *  Regiment  of 
Infantry.  Post  8vo.  Ss.  boards. 

The  Perennial  Calendar  and  Companion 
to  the  Almanack :  illustrating  the  Events 
of  every  Day  in  the  Year ;  with  useful 
Rules  of  Health,  Observations  on  the 
Weather,  an  Explanation  of  the  Fasts 
and  Festivals  of  the  Church,  and  other 
Miscellaneous  Useful  Information.  By 
Thomas  Forster,  F.L.S.  M.B.  &c.  &c. 
8  VO.  18s. 

No.  I.  of  the  Universal  Review.  8vo. 
5s. 

The  History  of  Ancient  and  Modem 
Wines ;  with  embellishments  from  the 
Antique,  drawn  and  engraved  by  Harvey. 
4to.  £*2n2s. 

Thorne’s  Perpetual  Guide  for  the  equi¬ 
table  Adjustment  of  Builders*  Prices. 
£.liil8.  boards. 

SfEDlCINE  AND  SURGERY. 

Sjrmptomatology ;  or  the  Art  of  De¬ 
tecting  Diseases  :  a  Lecture.  By  Alex¬ 
ander  P.  Buchan,  M.D.  F.L.S.  To  which 
are  added.  Tables  of  Symptoms. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Nature  and  Symp¬ 
toms  of  Cataract,  and  the  Cure  of  that 
Disease  in  iU  Early  Stages,  by  a  Mode  of 
Practice  calculated  to  prevent  the  Occur¬ 
rence  of  Blindness,  and  to  render  Unne¬ 
cessary  the  Common  Operations  of  Couch¬ 
ing  and  Extraction :  illustrated  by  Cases. 
By  John  Stevenwn,  Esq.  8va  8s. 

A  Translation  of  the  Pharmacopoeia 
Londinensis,  with  copious  Notes  and  Il¬ 
lustrations,  illustrated  by  diagrams,  and 
wood  engravings,  of  the  Crystalline  Forms 
of  the  Alkaline,  Earthy,  and  Metallic 
Salts.  By  RkhaM  Phillips,  P.R.S.L.  and 
fi.  ftct  Bvoi  8s.  fid.  boards* 

An  Account  of  a  Case  of  Recorsry 
after  the  Shaft  of  a  Chaiae  hsd  been  for. 
oed  through  the  Thorax.  To  which  Is  now 
added,  a  Statement  of  the  Health  of  the 
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Sufferet  from  the  Period  of  his  Recovery 
.  until  his  Decease,  with  the  appearances 
of  the  Injured  Parts  after  D^th.  By 
William  Maiden,  surgeon.  4to.  10s.  6d. 

Popular  Remarks,  Medical  and  Liter- 
Aiy,  on  Nervous  Chronic  Debility,  Relax¬ 
ation,  Hypochondriac,  and  Hysterical 
Diimieii  By  T.  M.  Caton,  Surgeon. 
Ss.  6d. 

VATURAL  HISTORY. 

No.  £.  of  the  Zoological  Journal,  to  be 
continued  quarterly.  Conducted  by  T. 
Bell,  Esq.  F.L.S. ;  J.  G.  Children,  Esq. 
F.R.  and  L.S. ;  James  De  Carle  Sowerby, 
P.L.S. ;  and  G.  B.  Sowerby,  F.L.S.  10s. 

KOVELS  AKD  R0MAKCE8. 

Trials,  a  Tale :  by  the  Author  of  “  The 
Favourite  of  Nature,**  &c.  &c.  3  vols. 
l?mo.  £.lnls. 

Much  to  Blame.  A  Tale,  by  a  cele¬ 
brated  Author.  3  vols.  12mo.  jC.IhIs. 

The  Spanish  Daughter,  sketched  by 
the  Rev.  George  Butt,  late  Chaplain  in 
Ordinary  to  his  Majesty,  corrected  and 
revised  by  his  Daughter,  Mrs  Sherwood. 
2  vols.  post  Svo.  16s. 

The  Highlanders;  a  Tale.  3  vols. 
12mo.  £.liil8. 

PHILOLOGY. 

Critical  Researches  in  Philology  and 
Geography.  Svo.  8s.  boards. 

PHILOSOPHY. 

Meteorological  Essays  and  Observa¬ 
tions  ;  embracing,  among  others,  the  fol¬ 
lowing  important  subjects  :  On  the  Con¬ 
stitution  of  the  Atmosphere,  Radiaticm  of 
Heat  in  the  Atmosphere,  on  Meteorolo¬ 
gical  Instruments,  on  the  Climate  of  Lon¬ 
don,  &c.  By  J.  Frederick  Daniel,  F.R.S. 

POETRY. 

The  British  Anthology ;  or  Poetical 
Library ;  published  in  parts  every  fort¬ 
night,  with  Engravings.  Is. 

The  Deserted  City  ;  Eva,  a  Tale,  in 
two  Cantos,  and  other  Poems.  By  Joseph 
Bounden.  ISmo.  6s.  boards. 

Don  Juan,  Canto  the  Fifteenth  and 
Sixtemth.  Demy  8vo.  9s.  6d.  boards. 
Foolscap.  7s.  boards. 

The  Amaranth,  a  Poetical  Selection 
foom  sixty  of  the  most  esteemed  British 
Authors,  with  Notes,  Critical  and  Bio- 
gr^)hlcal.  2-lino.  4s.  boards. 

POLITICS  AKD  POLITICAL  ECOKOMT. 

A  New  and  Ea^  Introduction  to  the 
Principles  of  Political  Economy.  8vo. 
Is.  6d. 

Summary  of  the  Administration  of  the 
Indian  Government,  from  Oct.  1813  to 
January  1823.  By  the  Marquis  of  Has¬ 
tings,  Governor  GeneraL  8^  5a. 

Thoughts  on  Prison  Labour,  Ac.  Ac. 
by  a  Student  of  the  Inner  Temjde.  8vo. 


Emancipation,  or  Practical  Advice  to 
British  Slave-Holders,  with  Suggestions 
for  the  General  Improvement  of  West- 
India  Affkirs.  By  T.  J.  Winn.  Svo. 

THEOLOGY. 

Poems  on  Sacred  Subjects.  To  which 
are  added,  several  Miscellaneous.  By 
Richard  Ryan.  Foolscap  Svo.  5$. 

Cottage  Bible  and  Family  Expositor : 
containing,  the  Authorized  Translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments,  with  Prac¬ 
tical  Reflections  and  short  Explanatory 
Notes.  Svo.  Is.;  or  on  fine  paper,  Is.  6d. 

The  Parables  of  our  Blessed  Saviour 
practically  explained,  selected  from  the 
larger  Commentary  of  the  Pious  and  Emi¬ 
nent  George  Stanhope,  D.D.  late  Dean  of 
Canterbury.  By  the  Rev.  C.  M.  Mount, 
A.M.  12mo.  4e.  6d. 

Sermons  on  the  Principal  Events  and 
Truths  of  Redemption  ;  to  which  ore  an¬ 
nexed,  an  Address  and  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  the  Departed,  and  the  De¬ 
scent  of  Christ  into  Hell.  By  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.D.  2  vols.  Svo.  £.1h1s. 

Tactica  Sagra  t  an  Attempt  to  exhibit 
to  the  Eye,  by  Tabular  Arrangement,  a 
General  Rule  of  Composition  prevailing 
in  the  Holy  Scriptures.  By  the  Rev.  T. 
Boys,  A.M.  Royal  4to.  10s.  6d. 

Questions  on  the  Old  and  New  Testa, 
ment,  for  the  use  of  Students  in  Divinity. 
Is. 

Questions  on  the  Thirty-nine  Articles 
of  the  Church  of  England.  Is. 

A  Prophetical  Connexion  between  the 
Old  and  New*  Testament.  Is. 

The  Precepts  of  Jesus  the  Guide  to 
Peace  and  Happiness,  extracted  from  the 
Books  of  the  New  Testament  ascribed  to 
the  Four  Evangelists.  To  which  are  add¬ 
ed,  the  First,  and  Second,  and  Final  Ap¬ 
peals  to  the  Christian  Public  in  Defence 
of  that  Work,  in  Reply  to  the  Obsenrt. 
tions  of  Dr  Marshman  oi  Seitunpore.  By 
Rammohun  Roy ;  with  a  portr^  8to. 
14e. 

VOYAGES  AKD  TRAVELS. 

Journal  of  a  Voyage  to  Braxil,  and 
Residence  there,  during  part  of  the  Years 
1821, 1822,  and  1823;  Indi^nganAc. 
count  of  the  Revolution  which  brou^t 
about  the  Independence  of  the  Brarilw 
Empire.  By  Maria  Graham.  4co.  with 
engravings.  £.2ii2s. 

Travels  in  Braxil,  in  the  Years  181  »♦ 
IB,  19,  and  20 1  undertaken  bythecoin- 

mand  of  his  Majesty  the  King  of  Bav^ 

By  Dr  John  Von  Spix,  and  Dr  ChsriH 
VooMaitius.  VoL  L  and  II.  Svawitb 
plates.  £.ln4s. 

Journal  of  a  Second  Voyage  for 
Discovery  of  a  North-West  PasssgcftQg; 
the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific;  perfonnes 
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in  the  Years  ISSl,  23, 23,  in  hia  Majesty  *• 
Ships  Fury  and  Hecla,  under  the  Orders 
of  Captain  W.  £.  Parry,  R.N.  F.Il*S. 
illustrated  by  numerous  plates.  4to. 
£.4Nl4ii6d< 

Leaves  flrom  a  Journal ;  or  Sketches  of 
Rambles  in  North  Britain  and  Ireland . 
By  Andrew  Bigelow,  Medford,  Massa¬ 
chusetts.  Small  8vo.  ds. 

The  Wonders  of  Elora  ;  or  the  Nar¬ 
rative  of  a  Journey  to  the  Temples  and 
DwelKngs  excavated  out  of  a  Mountain 
of  Granite,  and  extending  upwards  of  a 
Mile  and  a  Quarter  in  Length,  at  Elora, 
in  the  East  Indies :  with  funeral  Obser¬ 
vations  on  the  People  and  Country.  By 
J.  B.  Seely,  Captain  in  the  Bombay  Na¬ 
tive  Infantry,  &jc,  with  plates.  8vo. 

EDINBURGH. 

An  Account  of  the  Bell  Rock  Light- 
House  ;  with  a  Historical  Narrative  of 
the  Institution  and  progress  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Light-Houses ;  drawn  up  at  the 
desire  of  the  Commissioners  of  the  Nor¬ 
thern  Light  Houses.  By  Rol)ert  Steven¬ 
son,  F.R.S.EU  Civil  Engineer.  In  one 
Volume,  Royal  Quarto.  Embelluhed 
vUh  twenty-three  elegant  Engravings, 
£.5ii5.  (Only  250  copies  printed.) 

Reports  of  Cases  tried  in  the  Jury 
Court,  at  Edinburgh,  and  on  the  Circuit, 
from  the  Autumn  Circuit  in  1 818  to  the 
Sittings  after  the  November  Term  1821. 
By  Joseph  Murray,  Esq.  Advocate.  Vol. 
IL  8vo.  158. 

A  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Bills  of  Ex¬ 
change,  Promissory  Notes,  and  Letters 
of  Credit  in  Scotland.  By  William  Glen. 
Second  Edition^  corrected  and  greatly  en¬ 
larged;  including  the  most  important 
[lecisions  in  Scotland  and  England, 
brought  down  to  the  present  period.  By 
a  Member  of  the  College  of  Justice.  8vo. 
14Se 

Dr  Watts*  Bibliotheca  Brltannica,  part 
XL  (which  completes  the  work.)  jLInIs. 

Memoirs  of  the  Wernerian  Natural 
History  Society  for  the  years  1823-4. 
VoL  V.  Part  I.  with  seven  Engravings. 
lOi,  6d. 

The  Seven  Laras,  Miscellanaous  Poems 
and  Translations,  of  Izaak  Marlame. 
Itmo. 

The  Fanner’s  Magazine  No.  98.  Si. 
Statement  relative  to  the  Fisheries  in 
the  River  Tay-  Is.  6d. 

Lecons  Pranqaise  dc  Litterature  Choises 
pour  sa  Bsanoe  de  Lecture,  par  N.  H. 
Le  Dieu.  12mo.  Is.  dd. 

Just  published,  in  two  vohnnes,  12ino. 


Demy,  price  6s.  boards.  The  F.mmct,  a 
Periodical  Publication,  containing  Origi¬ 
nal  and  Select  Essays,  Tales,  Anecdotes, 
Reviews  of  Modern  I^hlications,  Poetry, 
Lives  of  Eminent  Characters,  Criticisms 
on  Popular  Preachers,  Sketches  of  Bri¬ 
tish  Literature,  from  the  Era  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  down  to  the  present  time, 
&c.  &c. 

The  Universal  Gauger  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  and  general  Spirit  Calculate: 
being  a  Practical  System  of  Gauging,  by 
Pen,  Sliding.Rules,  Tables,  Callipers,  and 
Logarithms,  according  to  the  Measures 
hitherto  legally  adopted  in  the  British 
Dominions ;  and  also  according  to  the 
New  Imperial  Gallon,  as  recommended  by 
a  Select  Committee  of  Parliament ;  and 
containing  upwards  of  Forty  Thousand 
Original  Calculations  on  Gauging  Spirits, 
&c.  By  William  Guttcridge.  In  one 
volume  1 2mo.  closely  printed.  Price 
10s.  6d.  half-bound. 

Memoirs  of  the  Lives  and  Characters 
of  the  Right  Honourable  George  Baillie 
of  Jervis  wood,  and  of  Lady  Grisell  Baillie. 
By  their  Daughter,  Lady  Murray  of  Stan¬ 
hope.  Second  Edition,  One  volume  post 
8vo.  Ts. 

A  general  History  and  Collection  of 
Voyages  and  Travels,  arranged  in  sys¬ 
tematic  order ;  forming  a  complete  His¬ 
tory  of  the  Origin  and  Progress  of  Navi¬ 
gation,  Discovery,  and  Commerce,  by  Sea 
and  Land,  from  the  earliest  ages  to  the 
present  time.  By  Robert  Kerr,  F.R.S. 
and  F.A.S.  Edinburgh.  Illustrated  by 
Maps  and  Charts.  Vol.  XVIII.  14a. 

Historical  Sketch  of  the  Progress  of 
Discovery,  Navigation,  and  Commerce, 
from  the  earliest  records  to  the  beginning 
of  the  Nineteenth  Century.  By  William 
Stevenson,  Esq.  14t. 

The  Circle  of  Humour;  or,  Comic 
Gleanings ;  descriptive  of  Life,  Character, 
and  Manners,  for  1824,  in  prose  and 
verse.  18mo.  4i.  boards. 

Poems  and  Songs,  chiefly  Scottish,  by 
R.  K.  Douglas.  In  one  volume  foolscap 
8vo.  7s.  6d.  hoards. 

Abstract  of  the  Law  Proceedings  in 
the  ease  of  the  Manse  of  Aberdour,  Aber¬ 
deenshire;  involving  a  Decision  of  the 
House  of  Lords  highly  important  to  the 
Church  of  Scotland. 

Answer  to  the  Remarks  by  the  Procu¬ 
rator  and  Agent  for  the  Church ;  or  an 
Abstract  of  the  Law  Proceedings  in  the 
case  of  the  Msnee  of  Aberdour.  By  the 
Rev.  George  Gardiner,  Minister  of  Aber* 
dour.  With  an  Appeodiz.  By  the 
Presbytery  of  Deer.  la.  fld- 
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EUROPE. 

Fravce.— The  French  Ministry  are 
proceeding  in  the  execution  of  three  mea¬ 
sures  of  considerable  importance.  The 
first,  a  law  introduced  to  the  Peers,  is  for 
raising  60,000  men  yearly,  instead  of 
40,000,  as  at  present,  and  extending  their 
time  of  service  to  eight  years  instead  of 
four :  by  this  measure,  France  will  have 
an  immense  standing  army  in  time  of 
peace.  The  second  project  relates  to 
education  :  all  professors  and  masters  of 
schools  are  required  to  provide  themselves 
with  licenses  to  carry  on  their  establish¬ 
ments  ;  and  it  is  intended,  by  returning 
no  licenses  except  to  friends,  to  throw 
the  whole  monopoly  of  instruction  into  the 
hands  of  the  Ultras  and  Jesuits.  The 
third  measure  is  that  of  extending  the 
duration  of  the  Chambers  to  seven  years, 
like  that  of  England. 

Spain. — All  the  accounts  that  we  re¬ 
ceive  from  Spain  convey  a  most  lament¬ 
able  ))icture  ^  miseries  which  have  been 
introduced  into  that  country  under  the 
auspices  of  the  French.  So  far  from  any 
thing  like  contentment  or  peace,  the  land 
is  filled  with  discord  and  violence,  which, 
with  all  the  aid  of  foreign  armies,  cannot 
he  kept  down.  According  to  the  accounts 
contained  in  the  last  Paris  papers,  it  ap¬ 
pears  that  the  cities  of  Cordova,  Valencia, 
and  Seville,  have  been  the  scene  of  violent 
re-actions.  At  Cordova,  a  conspiracy 
was  formed  by  the  Exaltados,  as  they 
are  called,  for  assassinating  all  who  were 
known  for  their  attachment  to  the  Con¬ 
stitutional  system.  The  plot  was  dis-' 
covered  before  it  was  carried  into  execu* 
tion,  and  only  ten  persons,  we  are  told, 
were  murdered.  At  Valencia,  the  violent 
Royalists  have  satisfied  themselves  with 
imprisoning  a  number  of  persons  of 
wealth  and  consideration  in  society ;  while 
at  Seville,  it  is  stated,  that  ^  a  score  of 
(lersons,  detained  in  prison  fen:  their  poll- 
tkal  opinions,  have  lost  their  lives.**  It 
is  said,  Ferdinand  has  sent  to  Prance  for 
more  troops,  and  that  they  have  been  re¬ 
fused  until  the  amnesty  is  passed. 

PoaTUOAL.— .The  accounts  from  this 
country  announce  a  change  in  the 
Ministry  of  Portugal,  whidi  is  likely  to 
lead  to  beneficial  results.  OUveira,  the 
Minister  of  the  Interior,  and  Marinho, 
the  Minister  of  Justice,  have  been  re¬ 
moved  from  those  posts.  They  were  of 
theQueen*s  party,  and  have  been  con¬ 


sidered  the  promoters  and  authors  of  most 
of  the  arbitrary  measures  resorted  to 
since  the  restoration  of  the  Monarchical 
Government.  It  is  believed  that  their 
removal  will  be  followed  by  a  general 
amelioration  of  the  system,  and  that  a 
general  amnesty,  with  certain  modifica. 
tions,  will  shortly  be  issued. 

Gileece — A  letter  from  Zante,  dated 
March  13,  announces  the  capture  of  the 
important  place  of  Coron,  the  last  bul. 
wark  of  the  Turks  in  the  south  of  the 
Morea.  This  town  was  carried  by  storm 
by  the  Greeks  under  the  command  of  an 
ecclesiastic,  Zerbino,  who  took  it  by  sur. 
prise.  The  occupation  of  the  town  and 
castle  of  Arta  by  Constantine  Bozzaris  is 
also  condimed,  as  well  as  the  insurrec. 
tion  of  the  Pacha  of  Egypt ;  and  it  is 
hinted  that  some  power,  whose  name  is 
not  given,  has  expressed  a  wish  to  re¬ 
establish  the  throne  of  the  Egyptian  Sul¬ 
tans.  Lord  Byron  and  Colonel  Stanhope 
were  still  at  Missolonghi,  superintending 
the  preparations  for  the  siege  of  Lepanto. 
A  large  ship  from  London  has  brought 
them  a  great  quantity  of  powder,  can¬ 
nons,  mortars,  shells,  cannon-balls,  and 
other  kinds  of  ammunition. 

According  to  the  Augsburg  Gazette, 
the  Greeks  have  compelled  Arta  to  capi¬ 
tulate,  and  have  directed  their  victorious 
arms  against  Joannina,  in  the  full  confi¬ 
dence  of  speedily  becoming  masters  of 
that  important  place  also. 

TuAKEY.^General  Guilleminot  left 
Paris  on  the  20th  Afnil,  for  Constanti¬ 
nople,  where  the  negotiations  between 
the  Porte  and  Russia  have  taken  a  very 
favourable  turn,  and  where  a  Russian 
ambassador  was  daily  expected.  The 
Russian  arms  had  been  replaced  over  the 
gate  of  the  Russian  consul’s  house,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  Turks.  The  English 
declaration  of  war  against  Algiers,  the 
nominal  subject  of  the  Porte,  has  excited 
a  great  sensation  in  the  capital  of  Turkey, 
and,  coupled  with  the  operations  of  Lwd 
Byron,  had  not  a  little  embarrassed  the 
pacific  exertions  of  Lord  Strmngford.  • 

ASIA. 

East  I npies.— .Accounts  have  bow 
received  from  .Batavia  of  the  ISth  of 
December,  fttmi  which  we  learn,  ^ 
Padries  in  the  island  of  Sumatra  bad  had 
the  boldness,  during  the  absence  of  Liw- 
tenant-Colonel  RaaflT,  to  recommence  bos- 


tilities,  and  to  attack  some  districts  occu¬ 
pied  by  us ;  that  they  were,  however, 
repulsed  with  great  bravery  by  the  Nether, 
land  troops  under  the  command  of  Major 
Laemlin.  This  oflicer,  pursuing  his  ad. 
vantage,  attacked  the  Padries  in  their 
fortitied  posts  at  Kupau  and  Bicro,  from 
which  they  were  driven,  sword  in  hand, 
on  the  26th  and  28th  of  September  ;  the 
loss  of  the  enemy  was  considerable. 

Some  companies  of  the  infantry,  pro¬ 
vided  with  every  thing  necessary,  have 
been  sent  by  the  British  Government  in 
Bengal  to  the  west  coast  of  Sumatra,  to 
strengthen  and  fortify  the  Company's 
settlement  at  Natal. 

As  the  whole  island  of  Sumatra  is  now 
coded  to  the  Netherlands,  we  learn  with 
])cculiar  pleasure,  that  Lieutenant-Colonel 
RaafT,  on  a  journey  into  the  interior  of 
that  important  island,  found  it  not  desti- 
tute  of  population ;  and  at  the  same  time 
properly  cultivated,  and  adapted  to  all 
kinds  of  produce.  He  also  found  traces 
of  internal  legal  government,  nay,  even 
of  a  pretty  general  local  government— the 
most  certain  proofs  of  an  advanced  de¬ 
gree  of  civilization.  This  officer,  who 
has  given  a  verbal  account  of  these  and 
other  particulars,  has  lately  returned  from 
Batavia  to  Padang,  with  troops  to  com¬ 
plete  his  military  force,  and  some  young 
civil  officers,  acquainted  with  the  lan¬ 
guage  and  manners  of  the  inhabitants, 
iuid  w’ith  the  regulations  in  force  in  Java. 

A  New  Colony. — It  has  been  discover¬ 
ed  that  the  island  of  Tristan  da  Cunha, 
which  lies  in  south  lat.  37.  6.,  west  long. 
11.  44.,  and  which  was  never  known  to 
have  been  peopled  before  the  year  1816, 
has  now  upon  it,  living  in  great  happiness, 
22  men  and  three  women.  The  Berwick, 
Captain  Jeffery,  from  London  to  Van 
Diemen's  Land,  sent  her  boat  on  shore 
on  the  25th  March  1823.  The  sailors 
were  surprised  on  finding  an  Englishman, 
of  the  name  of  Glass,  formerly  a  corporal 
in  the  artillery,  and  the  rest  of  the  above- 
mentioned  population.  Glass  gives  so 
favourable  an  account  of  the  island,  which 
is  only  nine  miles  in  diameter,  that  it 
may  be  of  importance  to  vessels,  on  their 
to  Van  Diemen's  Land,  to  touch 
there :  they  will  be  sure  of  a  most  fa¬ 
vourable  reception.  There  are  on  the 
island  great  plenty  of  pigs,  goats,  pota- 
h>es,  cabbages,  &c.  ;  abundance  of  fish, 
and  excellent  water.  This  little  colony 
i^^d  at  the  time  upwifrdt  of  30  tons  of 
potatoes  to  dispose  of.  The  island  is  very 
fertile,  in  fact,  in  every  thing  desirable  to 
filers ;  and  Glass  declared,  that  if  they 
^  but  a  few  women  more,  the  place 
be  an  earthly  paradise.  He  is  a 
^  of  Governor  at  Tristan  Cunha,  by  the 
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appointment  of  the  rest,  on  account  of 
his  military  character ;  and  he  trades  in 
a  small  schooner  to  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope,  with  the  oil  of  the  sea  elephant 
and  the  skins  of  the  seal,  which  they 
catch  in  great  abundance.  There  is  a 
mountain  u{)on  the  island  8500  feet  in 
height ;  the  crew  of  the  Berwick  saw  it 
at  the  distance  of  50  miles.  They  in- 
tended  to  take  on  board  })art  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  of  the  island,  but  were  obliged  to 
make  sail,  as  the  breeze  became  very  firsh. 

AFRICA. 

The  Gold  Coagt. — We  lament  to  say, 
that  very  distressing  intelligence  has  l)een 
received  from  the  British  settlement  teiin- 
ed  Cape  Coast  Castle,  uix)n  the  Gold 
Coast  of  Africa.  It  appears  that  the  bar¬ 
barous  people  in  that  neighbourhood,  call¬ 
ed  the  Ashantees,  having  made  repeated 
and  unprovoked  irruptions  into  the  Bri¬ 
tish  settlement,  and  having  committed 
sundry  barbarities  there,  Sir  Charles  Mac- 
arthy,  Governor  of  Sierra  Leone,  with  a 
view  to  punish  them,  prepared  un  expedi¬ 
tion,  consisting  of  three  divisions,  one  of 
them  commanded  by  himself.  It  would 
seem  that  these  forces,  amounting  in  all 
to  about  4000  men,  natives  and  others, 
had  not  set  out  simultaneously;  for  it  is 
stated  that,  before  they  could  effect  a 
junction,  the  division  commanded  by  Sir 
Charles  was  attacked  by  10,000  of  the 
Ashantees,  and  after  expending  all  their 
ammunition,  were  com)x:lIed  to  yield  to 
the  superior  numbers  of  the  barbarians. 
It  is  dreaded  that  most  of  the  division 
have  been  massacred ;  and,  os  no  intel¬ 
ligence  of  the  fate  of  Sir  Charles  himself 
had  arrived  for  fourteen  days  after  the 
conflict,  it  is  feared  that  he  is  among  the 
number  of  the  murdered.  The  battle  is 
said  to  have  been  fought  on'  the  21st  of 
January. 

Death  ofBelzoni  the  Trawll€r.^The 
same  conveyance  w'hich  brought  the  above 
intelligence  brings  the  melancholy  news 
of  the  death  of  the  intrepid  traveller  Bel- 
zoni,  who  perished  of  the  dysentery  at 
Gato,  on  the  Benin  river,  while  attempt¬ 
ing  to  reach  Huussa  and  Timbuctoo,  by 
w'ay  of  Benin,  and  at  a  moment  when 
there  w'as  much  reason  to  expect  that  his 
]ierilou8  enterprize  would  have  succeeded. 
He  died  on  the  3d  December  1823. 
Most  of  our  readers  w'ill  recollect  M.  Bel- 
zoni,  who  w'as  not  more  distinguished  by 
his  ardour  and  perseverance  in  the  labo¬ 
rious  pursuits  to  which  he  had  devoted 
the  greater  part  of  his  life,  than  by  his 
personal  intrepidity  and  gigantic  strength 
and  stature.  He  possess^,  indeed,  every 
quality  which  promised  success  to  his 
labours. 
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AMERICA. 

Papers  have  been  received  from  Rio 
Janeiro  to  the  17th  February,  which  con¬ 
tain  addresses  from  various  towns  and 
provinces,  expressing  their  entire  satisfac¬ 
tion  with  the  late  constitution  |)rop08ed 
to  them,  as  being  liberal  in  its  principles, 
and  well  calculated  to  insure  the  happi¬ 
ness  of  the  country,  l^e  Emperor  has 
issued  an  order  to  maintain  a  considerable 
force,  both  by  land  and  sea,  to  secure  the 
safety  and  independence  of  the  empire 
against  the  attempts  of  its  enemies.  All 
the  Portuguese,  who  have  arrived  from 
Europe  since  the  Ist  January,  are  com¬ 
manded  to  appear  at  the  police,  and  to 
give  an  account  of  their  names,  profes¬ 
sions,  business,  &c.  It  being  notified  to 
the  King,  that  it  was  the  wish  of  many 
Brazilian  families  to  send  their  children 
to  Paris  to  finish  their  education,  his  Ma¬ 
jesty  had  ordered  all  })os8ible  facilities  to 
be  given  them  for  this  wise  and  liberal 
purpose.  Nothing  can  more  strongly 
mark,  than  this  fact,  the  diversity  be¬ 
tween  the  new  Government  and  the  old 
despotism,  under  which  all  liberal  im¬ 
provement  was  proscribed.  The  sending 
away  the  youth  to  the  University  of  Pa¬ 
ris,  or  to  any  other  European  seminary 
for  education,  was  most  especially  for¬ 
bidden,  and  indeed  was  quite  at  variance 
with  the  whole  policy  of  the  mother  coun¬ 
try,  which  was  to  degrade  the  colony  into 
the  mere  tool  of  monopoly,  that  it  never 
would  have  been  thought  of.  This  of 
itself  evinces  the  great  benefit  these  coun¬ 
tries  have  derived  from  shaking  off  the 
fetters  of  their  old  bondage,  and  freely 
trading  with  all  the  world,  not  only  in 
mercantile  produce,  but  in  the  more  pre¬ 
cious  commodities  of  science  and  mmul 
improvement. 

The  accounts  received  from  Bogota 
and  Carthagena  contain  some  ftivourable 
intelligence  of  the  success  of  the  republi¬ 
cans  in  putting  down  Riva  Aguera,  whose 


defection  is  confirmed.— The  accounts 
from  Peru  are  to  the  26th  of  December, 
lliey  state  that  President  Bolivar  had 
been  obliged,  in  conformity  with  the  re¬ 
solutions  of  Congress,  to  employ  force  to 
put  down  the  faction  of  Aguera,  in  which 
he  was  successful ;  for,  on  his  approach¬ 
ing  the  troops  destined  by  Aguera  for  the 
invasion  of  Lima,  one  of  the  officers  of 
the  latter  proclaimed  their  union  with  the 
Intimate  Government  of  Peru,  arrested 
R.  Aguera  and  General  Herrera,  who 
commanded  them,  and  delivered  them  up 
to  Bolivar.  In  consequence  of  this,  the 
4000  men  composing  this  force  were  unit¬ 
ed  to  the  main  body,  and  an  end  put  to 
the  internal  discoM  which  threatened 
Peru.  The  two  captive  chiefs  were  con¬ 
ducted  to  Guyaquil,  to  be  sent  to  the 
isthmus,  and  thence  to  Europe. 

The  auxiliary  division  of  the  Chili  force, 
consisting  of  2500  men,  had  arrived  at 
Callao,  and  was  to  be  followed  by  600 
cavalry.  General  Santa  Cruz,  with  a 
strong  column,  remained  at  Arica,  and 
with  the  efficient  divisions  of  Colonels 
Kanz  and  Urdemenea,  kept  the  enemy  in 
check. 

West  I y dies.*— Papers  and  letters 
received  from  Demerara  to  the  7th  ult. 
are  of  the  most  gloomy  description.  The 
inhabitants  had  been  greatly  alarmed  by 
nightly  meetings  of  the  negroes  on  the  east 
coast,  where  the  late  insurrection  had 
broken  out.  There  had  been  meetings 
of  the  principal  inhabitants,  who  had  come 
to  a  resolution  to  expel  all  missionaries 
from  the  colonies. 

Extract  from  the  Demerara  Gazette  of 
27th  of  February:— “  Dominica  is  in 
confusion  and  uproar.  The  Earl  of  Hun¬ 
tingdon,  who  dissolved  the  House  of  As¬ 
sembly  a  short  time  ago,  has  refused  to 
issue  any  new  writs  for  the  re-riection 
of  Members  until  his  Majesty’s  pleasure 
be  known  regarding  the  issue  between 
them.” 


PROCEEDINGS  IN  PARLIAMENT. 


House  of  Comhoks.— Feb.  26.— 
CrueHtf  to  .^aiimifr.— Mr  Martin  of 
Galway  again  took  the  field  in  defence  of 
the  brute  creation  from  the  cruel  sports 
of  man.  He  proposed  that  a  Committee 
should  be  appointed,  to  inquire  how  far 
sports  of  this  nature  tended  to  corrupt  the 
morals  of  the  people.  With  much  ear¬ 
nestness  the  Hon.  Gentleman  contended 
against  the  analogy,  which  had  been  in¬ 
stituted  on  a  former  evening,  between 
hunting  a  fox  and  baiting  a  bear;  the 
bear  was  brought  out,  not  to  be  killed  at 


once,  but  to  be  l>aited  day  after  day  till 
he  was  torn  in  pieces  by  the  dogs. 
over,  it  was  the  public  opinion  that  such 
amusements  should  be  put  down ;  sU 
sensible  persons  thought  they  t»dcd  to 
lurutalize  the  lower  orders ;  and  if,  qa<^ 
Mr  Martin,  any  honourable  member  wiU 
go  and  knock  at  the  door  of  every 
in  London  and  Westminster,  he  will  nw 
a  vast  majority  who  would  pray 
abolition  of  these  cruelBcs— -Sir 
Heron  opposed  the  motion,  on  the  P®® 
that  Parliament  should  not  abridge 
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amusements  of  the  people.  Why  did  nut 
the  Hon.  Mover  legislate  against  hunt* 
ing  and  shooting,  against  cock-fighting 
and  oyster-eating  ?>— Mr  John  Smith  ur- 
ged,  that  the  cruel  sports  alluded  to  in 
the  motion  did  great  injury  to  the  com. 
fort,  the  real  happiness,  and  the  good  or- 
dcr  of  the  persons  who  partook  in  them : 
for  that  reason,  he  supported  Mr  Mar. 
tin. — Mr  Peel  argued  that,  however  de¬ 
sirable  it  might  be  to  put  down  sports  of 
this  nature,  it  was  desirable  to  avoid  le¬ 
gislating  too  much.  It  was  sound  po- 
iicy  to  refrain  from  interference  with  all 
the  amusements  and  occupations  of  the 
people.  There  were  many  virtues— and 
he  Itelieved  humanity  was  among  them— 
which  could  not  be  inculcated  by  laws. 
If  the  House  were  to  act  on  the  principle 
now  recommended,  they  would  have  to 
extend  their  cares  over  a  very  wide  field, 
for  there  was  not  a  single  sport  in  which 
animals  were  concerned  that  was  not 
productive  of  cruelty. — Mr  Martin,  in 
reply,  said,  that  if  he  could  not  protect  all 
animals  from  the  cruelty  of  man,  he 
could  not  perceive  why  a  portion  of  them 
might  not  be  protected.  However,  he 
would  not  press  his  motion  to  a  division, 
— for  he  could  not  help  feeling  a  tender- 
ness  for  the  House,  and  a  regard  for  its 
character. 

A  motion  was  brought  forward  by  Mr 
Hume,  for  allowing  newspapers  to  be 
sent  to  the  Colonies  free  of  postage.  The 
present  rate  of  postage  was  X.12iil4«.  a- 
year  for  a  daily  paper ;  and  it  would  be 
found,  that,  in  proportion  as  this  charge 
had  been  increased,  the  revenue,  owing 
to  the  lessened  number  of  newspapers 
sent,  had  been  materially  diminished* 
The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  stated, 
that  this  subject  would  be  matter  of  con¬ 
sideration  for  the  Commission  of  Inquiry 
into  the  Revenue,  and  upon  that  under¬ 
standing  the  motion  was  withdrawn. 

27. — The  Ordnance  Estimates  for  the 
year  were  moved  by  Sir  H.  Hardinge. 
Each  item  was  very  rigorously  scrutini¬ 
zed  by  Mr  Hume,  and,  on  two  of  them, 
that  Hon.  Member  thought  it  right  to 
divide  the  House.  He  observed,  that, 
although  Ministers  deserved  some  praise 
for  having  laid  these  Estimates  before 
Parliament,  on  the  present  occasion,  in 

far  more  intelligible  shape  than  on 
former  years,  he  could  give  them  no  cre¬ 
dit  for  economy  in  their  calculations, 
'Hie  Ordnance  Estimates  of  the  present 
year  were  three  times  as  great  as  those 
of  1792;  did  the  circumstances  of  the 
country  warrant  this  increased  expendi¬ 
ture  ?  With  respect  to  the  sura  propo¬ 
sed  for  the  Expenses  of  the  Barrack  De¬ 
partment,  he  decidedly  ol^ected  to  it. 


He  proceeded  to  enumerate  several  points 
on  which  a  considerable  saving  might  be 
effected.  Mr  Hobhouse  lamented  the 
apathy  of  the  people  to  this  system  of 
an  enormous  standing  army,  with  its 
expensive  and  unconstitutional  apparatus. 
Ministers  declared  that  all  possible  re¬ 
trenchments  had  been  made,  and,  on 
each  head,  the  vote  proposed  by  them 
was  sanctioned  by  the  House. 

In  a  Committee  on  the  Usury  Laws, 
a  del)ate  of  considerable  length  took  place 
upon  the  subject  of  the  proposed  repeal. 
Mr  Robertson,  Mr  Heygate,  Mr  Calcraft, 
and  Sir  R.  Heron,  opposed  the  measure, 
in  speeches  chiefly  recapitulating  the  ar¬ 
guments  used  on  a  former  occasion,  and 
of  which  we  then  gave  a  tolerably  full 
abstract.  They  maintained  that  the  re¬ 
peal  would  unsettle  the  minds  of  men, 
and  shake  all  the  securities  of  the  country, 
—that  great  mischief  would  be  wrought 
to  the  landed  proprietors— that  the  ex¬ 
isting  mortgage  arrangements  would  be 
destroyed— and  that  the  experience  of 
all  countries  had  proved  such  laws  to  be 
salutary.  On  the  other  hand,  these  as¬ 
sertions  were  distinctly  denied  by  Mr 
Wynn,  Captain  Maberly,  Mr  Huskisson, 
and  Mr  Baring,  who  likewise  repeated 
the  arguments  for  the  repeal  which  had 
been  urged  in  the  last  debate.  The  first 
of  these  gentlemen,  in  answer  to  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Adam  Smith,  who  had  been 
quoted  by  Mr  Heygate,  paid  the  follow¬ 
ing  tribute  to  a  work,  which,  it  is  ex¬ 
traordinary  enough,  had  not  been  at  all 
referred  to  in  the  earlier  stages  of  this 
discussion :  I  am  not  fond  of  quoting 

the  opinions  of  Mr  Jeremy  Bentbam; 
but  I  must  say,  that  his  celebrated  work 
on  this  subject  is  one  of  the  most  com¬ 
plete  and  satisfactory  answers  that  ever 
proceeded  from  the  head  of  man.  It  is 
the  most  perfect  specimen  of  logical  ac¬ 
curacy,  in  all  its  parts,  that  ever  was 
written,  and  I  have  it  from  an  authority 
so  high,  as  to  place  the  fact  beyond  all 
doubt,  that,  on  reading  it,  even  Adam 
Smith  confessed  himself  mistaken.’*  On 
a  division,  the  Bill  for  the  Repeal  passed 
through  the  Committee. 

March  1. — Mr  Abercromby  and  the 
Lord  Chancellor, — ^This  evening  an  un¬ 
expected,  but  interesting  discussion  arose 
on  a  question  of  breach  of  privilege,  al¬ 
leged  to  have  been  committed  by  no 
less  a  personage  than  the  Lmd  High 
Chancellor  of  England.  The  complaint 
was  brought  by  Mr  Abercrorol^,  and  re¬ 
lated  to  certain  expressions  used  on  the 
Bench  by  the  Lord  Chancellor,  and  ap* 
plied  to  a  speech  of  Mr  Abercromby’s  on 
Mr  J.  Williams’s  motion.  The  history 
of  the  case  is  briefly  this  :-^In  the  de- 
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t»ate  of  last  week,  on  Mr  Williams's  mo¬ 
tion  for  inquiring  into  Chancery  Abuses, 
Mr  Abercromby,  the  member  for  Caine, 
and  a  practising  barrister  in  the  Equity 
Courts,  supported  the  motion.  In  the 
course  of  his  speech,  he  alluded  to  the 
manner  in  which  the  decisions  of  the 
Chancellor  and  Vice-Chancellor  frequent¬ 
ly  clash,  in  consequence  of  the  same  case 
being  brought  into  each  court  upon  di/» 
ferent  evidence.  This  is  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  practice  upon  motion*  in  tbe 
Court  of  Equity.  Now  it'  seems  that  a 
Morning  Paper  of  Wednesday  last,  in 
giving  a  re|x>rt  of  Mr  Abercromby’s 
speech,  substituted  the  word  decree*  for 
the  word  motions  ;  hence  the  whole  mis¬ 
understanding.  The  Lord  Chancellor 
had  a  copy  of  this  erroneous  report  pla¬ 
ced  into  his  hands  just  before  going  into 
court  on  Saturday  morning;  where  he 
tees  that  a  charge  is  made  against  him 
of  re-hearing  the  decree*  of  the  Vice- 
Chancellor  upon  ftesh  evidence.  Con¬ 
scious  that  he  had  never  done  this,  when 
he  had  taken  his  scat  in  the  court,  he 
uttered  against  Mr  Abercromby  a  violent 
invective ;  among  other  things,  saying, 
that  the  assertion  relative  to  his  practice 
on  re-hearing,  was  an  utter  Jahehood.  In 
consequence  of  this  saying,  Mr  Aber- 
cromliy  came  down  to  the  House  this 
evening,  with  a  motion  (as  preliminary 
to  some  further  proceedings)  that  the 
Short-hand  writer,  who  had  taken  down 
the  words  of  Lord  Eldon,  should  be  call¬ 
ed  to  the  bar.  Mr  Secretary  Canning 
fblly  admitted  that  he  did  not  understand 
the  Hon.  and  l.«eamed  Gentleman  (Mr 
Abercromby)  to  speak  personally  of  the 
Lord  Chancellor  in  any  one  respect ;  and 
that  if  he  had  been  called  upon  elsewhere 
to  give  his  opinion  upon  the  speech  in 
Question,  he  should  do  the  Hon.  and 
Learned  Gentleman  no  more  than  jus¬ 
tice  in  saying  that  there  was  nothing  in 
it  beyond  the  fair  license  of  discussion  ; 
and  be  trusted  that  the  Hon.  and  Learn¬ 
ed  Gentleman,  having  most  satisfactorily 
cleared  himself  in  the  eyes  of  the  House 
fend  the  country,  would  not  press  his  mo¬ 
tion,  and  thus  preclude  himself  from  the 
substantial  satisfaction  of  knowing,  that 
what  he  did  say  would  not  have  excited 
those  feelings  in  the  I^rd  Chancellor, 
which  were  excited  merely  by  a  state¬ 
ment  of  what  he  had  not  said.  Mr 
Brougham,  Mr  Scarlett,  Mr  Tierney,  and 
Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  contended  that  the 
question  no  longer  rested  between  the 
Lord  Chancellor  and  Mr  Abercromby, 
Md  that  the  privileges  of  the  House  must 
he  vindicated.  The  Solicitor  and  the 
Attorney-General  maintained  that  the 
Nhble  and  Learned  Lord  had  not  spoken 


against  the  Hon.  Member,  but  against 
the  erroneous  statement  published  in  the 
Paper ;  and  Mr  Secretary  Peel  strongly 
urged  that  the  passage  complained  of  in 
his  Noble  Friend’s  speech  proceeded  from 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  whilst  under 
irritated  feelings ;  and  that  in  the  expres¬ 
sion  then  used,  there  was  no  premediu- 
ted  intention  of  violating  the  privileges 
of  the  House,  and,  above  all,  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  conveying  a  threat  to  any  profes- 
sional  Gentleman.  After  a  short  reply 
from  Mr  Abercromby,  the  House  divid, 
cd,  and  the  motion  for  inquiry  was  ne- 
gatived  by  a  majerity  of  151  to  102. 

The  same  evening  the  Miscellaneous 
Estimates  underwent  discussion,  in  the 
course  of  which  it  was  mentioned,  that 
Sir  George  Beaumont  had  given  his  va¬ 
luable  collection  of  pictures  to  serve  as  a 
foundation  for  the  intended  National 
Gallery  ;  this  noble  and  magnificent  do¬ 
nation  was  the  subject  of  just  praise. 
Among  the  votes  were  £.10,000  towards 
defraying  the  expense  of  completing  the 
College  of  Edinburgh ;  £.25,000  to  com¬ 
plete  the  Caledonian  Canal ;  and  £.13,853 
for  the  improvement  of  Portpatrick  har¬ 
bour. 

2. — After  some  miscellaneous  business, 
Mr  Hobhouse,  pursuant  to  notice,  mo¬ 
ved  the  following  resolution  “  That  it 
appears  to  this  House  that  the  reduction 
of  taxes  made  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer,  is  such  as  not  to  give  satis¬ 
faction  to  the  country— that  the  window- 
tax  is  unjust,  unequal,  and  oppressive, 
and  that  the  House  is  of  opinion,  that 
from  the  5th  of  April  next  it  ought  to 
be  totally  repealed.”  The  debate  upon 
this  motion  was  of  a  very  general  and 
miscellaneous  nature.  The  arguments, 
however,  in  favour  of  the  repeal  of  this 
particular  tax  may  be  very  briefly  stated. 
The  impost  upon  windows  deprived  the 
labouring  classes  of  the  light  and  air  so 
essential  to  health,  and  even  to  existence ; 
it  prevented  many  families,  now  com¬ 
pelled  to  reside  abroad,  from  living  it 
home;  it  produced  many  of  the  worst 
diseases,  and  a  good  deal  (said  Mr  Ma- 
berley)  of  bad  morality ;  it  checked  the 
increase  of  buildings,  the  consequent  em¬ 
ployment  of  artisans,  and  an  ^dilkmal 
consumption  of  our  produce  and  manu¬ 
factures.  Besides,  it  was  collected  in  a 
most  inquisitorial  and  vexatious  manner. 
A  tax  which  produced  effects  like  these 
was  surely  the  first  which  ought  to  be  re¬ 
pealed  ;  and  yet,  according  to  the  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  tbe  Exchequer,  the  country  ^ 
to  indulge  no  hope  of  seeing  it  removed 
for  the  next  four  years.  Various  me¬ 
thods  were  suggested  by  the  supporters 
of  the  motion,  in  which  the  deficiency 


which  the  repaal  would  occasion  in  the 
revenue  might  be  supplied.  The  Chan¬ 
cellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  opposing  the 
motion,  spoke  much  of  the  advantages 
our  commerce  would  derive  from  that 
repeal  of  Taxes  which  he  had  himself 
proposed  As  for  the  Window  I'ax,  it 
could  not  possibly  be  spared,  and  the 
means  of  supplying  its  place,  which  had 
been  suggested  in  the  debate,  were  wholly 
inadequate  for.  that  purpose.  In  the 
course  of  the  discussion,  allusion  having 
l)een  made  to  the  Sinking  Fund,  Mr  Da¬ 
ring  expressed  his  surprise  that  anybody 
could  doubt  the  policy  of  maintaining 
such  a  fund,  as  a  necessary  support  to 
the  public  credit  of  the  country ;  while 
Mr  Hume,  on  the  other  hand,  asserted 
that  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  never 
amounted  to  a  single  shilling,  and  ex¬ 
isted  no  where  but  in  the  imagination 
of  Mr  Pitt  Mr  Hobhouse*s  motion  was 
rejected  by  a  considerable  majority.  In 
the  speech  made  upon  this  occasion  by 
the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  there 
is  the  following  passage  ;  have  not 
been  insensible,**  said  Mr  Robinson,  to 
the  amount  and  effect  of  the  duties  up¬ 
on  law  proceedings ;  and  I  am  now  so 
strongly  impressed  with  a  conviction  of 
the  infinite  evils  arising  from  those  du¬ 
ties,  that  I  have  endeavoured  to  devise 
some  measure  by  which  they  may  be  re¬ 
duced,  and  it  is  with  the  greatest  pos¬ 
sible  satisfaction  that  1  now  state  to  the 
House,  that  these  duties  may  be  reiiealed, 
without  in  the  slightest  degree  infringing 
on  the  principles  of  the  financial  calcula¬ 
tion  which  was  last  week  explained.** 

— Some  petitions  were  presented  a- 
gainst  various  taxes,  and  many  against 
the  prolongation  of  Negro  Slavery.  One 
petition  was  presented  against  the  im* 
portation  of  Foreign  Wool,  and  two  or 
three  very  strong  ones  against  the  im¬ 
portation  of  Raw  Silk.  Several  members, 
connected  with  the  county  of  Warwick, 
declared  that  the  intentions  of  Ministers 
upon  the  latter  question  had  created  a 
stagnation  in  the  Silk> Trade  beyond  all 
description -more  than  five  hundred 
persons  had  already  been  throw'n  out  of 
employment. 

Sir  Robert  Heron  asked  leave  to  bring 
in  a  bill  for  preventing  the  necessity  of 
the  renewal  of  offices  on  a  demise  of  the 
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ficers  of  the  army  and  navy,  to  b#  ob¬ 
liged  to  pay  large  fees  on  the  renew'al  of 
their  commissions ;  and  yet  to  do  this 
they  were  compelled  by  the  existing  law. 
— >Mr  Canning  said,  that  the  proposed 
measure  would  effect  a  great  and  unde¬ 
sirable  change  in  the  constitution.  He 
knew  of  no  constitutional  principle  more 
sacred  than  that  which  threw  on  the 
Crown  the  most  pleasing,  and  took  from 
it  the  most  unpleasing  functions.  A  new 
Sovereign  ought  not  to  have  imposed 
upon  him  acts  of  severity  and  harshness  | 
nor  have  a  Ministry  fastened  on  him 
who  had  not  receiv^  his  approbation, 
unless  he  Itod  recourse  to  the  ungracious 
step  of  instantly  dismissing  them.  Mr 
Tierney  was  at  a  loss  to  conceive  how  an 
act  of  the  Sovereign,  by  which  so  many 
of  his  subjects  w'ere  required  to  pay  a 
heavy  fine,  could  be  called  an  act  of 
grace  and  favour.  Mr  Hume  and  Mr 
Brougham  thought  that  an  important 
part  of  the  object  proposed  by  this  mea¬ 
sure,  namely,  that  which  related  to  the 
fees,  might  be  secured  without  going  to 
the  extent  of  the  projected  Bill.  They 
recommended  that  some  preliminary  in¬ 
quiry  should  be  instituted  ;  and  Sir  Ro¬ 
bert  Heron,  adopting  this  suggestion, 
agreed  to  withdraw  his  motion  for  the 
present. 

On  the  second  reading  of  Lord  Al- 
thorp*s  Bill  for  the  more  easy  recovery 
of  Small  Debts,  the  Attorney-General 
observed,  that  the  BHl  would  affect  the 
interests  of  certain  officers  in  the  Courts 
at  Westminster,  who  having  originally 
bought  their  places,  would  be  entitled  to 
compensation  for  any  loss  they  might 
sustain.  Dr  Lushington  strongly  con¬ 
demned  the  practice  of  selling  those  offi¬ 
ces  ;  persons  might  and  did  purchase 
them  who  had  none  of  the  requisite  qua¬ 
lities  for  discharging  their  various  duties.- 
At  this  very  time,  one  of  the  offices  in 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  was  filled  by  a 
lady  of  rank  and  fashion.  Mr  Denial 
said  that  a  commission,  with  very  ex* 
tensive  powers,  should  1m  issued,  for  the 
pur|x>se  of  inquiring  into  the  abuses  of 
the  Law  Courts.  Lord  Althorp  decla¬ 
red,  that  he  could  not  see  why  the  prin¬ 
ciple  of  compensation  should  enter  into 
the  conrideration  of  the  subject  then  be- 
for  the  House.  The  Bill  was  read  a  se¬ 
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Crown.  On  what  principle  was  it,  he  de¬ 
manded,  that  a  large  class  of  meritorious 
officers  were  to  be  taxed  to  produce  a 
large  amount  of  revenue  to  the  Lord 
Chancellor  and  Attorney-General  ?  If 
^hose  high  officers  were  not  sufficiently 
paid,  let  their  salaries  be  augmented  in 
a  more  regular  and  less  obnoxious  man- 
It  was  a  great  hardship  to  the  of- 


cond  time. 

5. ^During  the  earlier  part  of  the 
evening,  a  great  number  of  Petitions,  up¬ 
on  various  subjects,  were  presented  ;  hut 
those  relating  to  the  Silk- Trade  consti¬ 
tuted  the  majority.  One  from  the  work¬ 
ing  silk-weavers,  bearing  twenty-three 
thousand  signatures,  was  presented  by 
Mr  Buxton. 
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In  consequence  of  the  absence  of  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  through 
indisposition,  Mr  Huskisson  undertook 
to  move  the  resolutions  in  the  Commit¬ 
tee  of  Ways  and  Means.  The  Right 
Hon.  Gentleman  contined  himself,  in  the 
first  place,  to  simply  moving  for  the 
Committee;  when  Mr  Hume  rose  to 
move,  as  an  amendment,  that  the  duties 
on  sugar  should  be  reduced  to  twenty 
shillings  per  hundred  weight.  Mr  Ba¬ 
ring  said  that  the  proposed  reduction 
could  have  no  beneficial  result.  The 
abatement  would  be  too  inconsiderable 
to  benefit  the  consumer,  or  to  benefit  the 
grower  by  an  increased  consumption.  He 
thought  that  a  permission  to  distil  spi¬ 
rits  from  sugar,  when  the  ports  should 
be  open  for  foreign  barley,  would  be 
much  more  advantageous  to  the  West 
Indian  interest. 

Mr  Huskisson  opposed  the  motion  at 
great  length.  He  showed,  from  accounts 
and  calculations,  that  the  consumption 
of  sugar  was  fourfold  greater  in  England 
than  it  was  in  France,  and  that  therefore 
little  in  the  way  of  a  rapid  increase  of 
consumption  could  be  expected  from  the 
reduction  of  the  duty,  consequently  that 
little  benefit  could  arise  from  it  to  the 
grower ;  and  with  respect  to  the  West- 
India  interest,  he  also  showed  from  the 
public  accounts,  that  the  demand  for 
sugar,  which  had  a  few  years  ago  fallen 
far  short  of  the  supply,  was  now  steadily 
gaining  upon  it.  .  He  {nrofessed  to  have 
no  objection  to  the  permission  to  distil 
from  sugar.  A  very  long  and  desultory 
debate  followed,  in  which  Mr  C.  R.  El¬ 
lis,  Mr  Ellice,  Mr  Bennst  (Wilts,)  Mr 
Calcraft,  Mr  F.  Lewis,  and  Mr  Bright, 
were  the  principal  speakers.  In  the  end, 
Mr  Hume  withdraw  his  motion,  con¬ 
fessedly  because  he  saw  that  the  Com¬ 
mittee  would  not  entertain  it. 

Mr  Huskisson  then  proceeded  to  move 
the  resolutions  relative  to  the  Silk-Trade, 
which  he  introduced  by  an  able  and 
highly  elaborate  speech.  He  commen¬ 
ced  with  a  repetition  of  all  the  usual  ar¬ 
guments  in  favour  of  the  utmost  free¬ 
dom  of  commerce,  and  then  proceeded 
to  draw  an  analogy  as  to  w'hat  the  Bri¬ 
tish  SUk -Trade  might  be,  from  what  the 
British  Coctoo-Tradt  had  become.  The 
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exports  of  manufactured  Cotton  had,  he 
said,  multiplied  since  1780  in  the  prodi- 
gious  ratio  of  forty  to  one,  though  this 
might  be  called  an  exotic  manufacture, 
while  the  export  of  Woollen — our  native 
manufacture,  had,  in  the  same  period, 
increased  only  one-third.  He  disclaim, 
ed  any  impatience  to  put  in  practice  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy  which  he 
entertained ;  but  he  explained  that  the 
present  condition  of  the  world  offered 
opportunities  to  secure  the  Silk-Trade 
which  might  never  return.  The  ques¬ 
tion  of  time,  he  said,  had  given  him 
much  uneasiness,  as  every  period  upon 
which  he  could  fix  must  a^ect  injurious¬ 
ly  one  interest  or  another ;  he  had,  how¬ 
ever,  finally  come  to  the  determination, 
that,  as  respected  the  reduction  of  the 
import  duties  on  raw  silk,  the  earliest 
period  would  be  the  best,  and  be  should 
therefore  pro|X)se,  that  that  measure 
should  come  into  operation  upon  the  25th 
instant,  instead  of  the  5th  of  July,  as  at 
first  intended  by  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  The  removal  of  the  prohi¬ 
bitory  duties  upon  foreign  manufactured 
silks  might,  he  thought,  be  advanta¬ 
geously  postponed ;  and  be  should  there¬ 
fore  fix,  for  the  removal  of  those  duties, 
the  5th  of  July  1826.  (The  annuncia¬ 
tion  of  this  postponement  w'as  received 
with  loud  cheers  in  the  House;  and  with 
a  very  extraordinary  expression  of  satis¬ 
faction  and  gratitude  by  the  silk-weaven 

in  the  gallery,  passages,  and  streets — a 
clapping  of  hands,  w  hich  lasted  several 
minutes.)  The  Right  Hon.  Gentleman 
then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the 
mode  in  which  he  proposed  to  meet  the 
case  of  persons  holding  large  quantities 
of  silk,  for  which  they  had  paid  the  du¬ 
ties.  Mr  Baring  opposed  the  whole  plan, 
as  likely  to  ruin  the  working  silk-wea¬ 
vers,  and  to  frighten  the  master  manu¬ 
facturers  to  withdraw  their  capital  from 
a  trade  in  which  they  w'ouW  have  to  con¬ 
tend  with  the  greater  skill,  more  perfect 
machinery,  and  lower  rate  of  wages,  of 
their  French  rivals.  Mr  Wallace  sup- 
]H»ted  the  measure,  as  did  some  other 
members ;  and  Mr  Davenport,  Mr  El¬ 
lice,  Mr  Alderman  Hcygate,  and  several 
others,  opposed  it.  The  resolution  was 
agreed  to  without  a  division. 
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13.^HicH  Court  or  Justiciary. 
—Yesterday  the  Court  met  for  the  trial 
uf  Feter  Steven,  accused  of  theft,  false¬ 
hood,  fraud,  wilful  imposition,  and  for¬ 
gery.  The  prisoner  bad  been  clerk  or 
bhopman  to  Mr  Alexander  Guthrie,  book¬ 
seller,  in  Waterloo  Place ;  and  the  char¬ 
ges  against  him,  which  were  contained 
in  two  indictments,  were,  that  he  had, 
between  May  1820  and  August  1823, 
abstracted  from  Mr  G.*s  desk  a  number  of 
retired  drafts,  or  orders  for  jMyments  of 
money,  drawn  on  the  British  Linen  Com¬ 
pany's  Bank  in  the  course  uf  the  years 
1817, 1818,  and  1819 ;  and  that  he  had 
falsified  or  sdtered  the  dates  of  these  do¬ 
cuments,  and  passing  them  for  new  drafts 
or  orders,  obtained  money  for  them.  The 
sums  alleged  to  have  been  obtained,  in 
this  manner,  amounted  to  The 

first  indictment  being  read,  w  hich  con¬ 
tained  seven  charges  of  the  above  de¬ 
scription,  Steven  pleaded  Guilty  of  utter¬ 
ing  six  of  these  falsified  documents,  know¬ 
ing  them  to  be  such  ;  and  also  guilty  of 
knowing  them  to  have  been  abstracted 
from  Mr  Guthrie's  desk.  The  Jury  found 
him  guilty  in  terms  of  his  own  confession; 
and  he  was  sentenced  to  14  years  trans¬ 
portation  beyond  seas. 

Yeomanry  Cavalry. — It  having  been 
deemed  of  importance  that  the  Yeomanry 
Cavalry  Officers  of  Scotland  should  dine 
together  annually,  as  a  means  of  keeping 
up  an  intimacy,  to  which  English  Yeo¬ 
manry  Officers  were  entitled  to  be  present, 
ubove  one  hundred  noblemen  and  gentle¬ 
men  dined  together  yesterday  in  the 
fioyal  Hotel;  Lieutenant-Colonel  Sir  J. 
G.  Baird  in  the  chair,  supported  by  Lord 
Abcrcromby  and  Sir  T.  Bradford.  Sir 
Alexander  Don  and  Mr  Murray  of  PoU 
maisc,  croupiers.  Conformably  to  pre- 
\iou8  regulation,  the  company  wore  the 
Uniforms  of  their  respective  corps,  which 
bad  a  brilliant  effect.  The  festive  scene 
^vas  of  the  most  animated  description, 
and  was  farther  enlivened  by  a  military 
l»nd.  The  dinner  and  wines  gave  the 
utmost  satisfaction,  and  did  the  highest 
credit  to  Mr  Ross.  Among  the  company 
"ere— The  Earl  of  Leven  and  Melville 
-^Lord  Robert  Ker— Sir  John  Hope  of 
Craighall— Sir  William  Elliot— Sir  M.  S. 

wart— Sir  Samuel  Stirling— Sir  A.  M. 
‘Mackenzie— Colonel  Teesdale—  Colonel 
^raton— Colonel  Thackery— General  Bal- 
of  Balbiniic-^Mr  Belches,  Invermay 
—Mr  Anstrutber  Thomson  of  Charlton— 


Mr  Graham  Stirling  of  Airth— Colonel 
Maclean  of  Ardgour— Colonel  Moubray 
of  Cuckairnie — Sir  W.  M.  Napier — Ma^ 
Hamilton  Dundos— Mr  Home  Rigg  of 
Morton— Mr  White  Melville— Mr  Dun- 
das  of  Amiston— Mr.W.  Gibson  Craig— 
Mr  Gordon  of  Culvenan — Mr  Gillon  of 
Walhouse— Mr  Gillespie  of  Montquhan- 
nie,  &c. 

27. — Monntneut  to  Mr  Pitt  in  Edin^ 
burgh, — This  day  the  Pitt  Club  uf  Scot¬ 
land  came  to  the  resolution  of  setting  u- 
side  £.3000  of  their  funds  towards  erect¬ 
ing  an  appropriate  monument  to  the  me¬ 
mory  of  Mr  Pitt.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
nothing  inferior  to  that  which  has  been 
consecrated  to  his  friend  Lord  Melville 
will  be  offered  to  him. 

Suicide  of  Sir  H,  G,  Collier, la¬ 
ment  to  have  to  mention  the  death  of 
that  gallant  officer.  Sir  G.  U.  Collier,  who 
cut  his  throat  on  Tuesday  the  23d  instant, 
w  hile  in  a  state  of  derangement,  caused 
by  some  aspersions  on  his  naval  charac¬ 
ter  in  James's  History  of  the  late  Naval 
War,^for  allowing  the  American  frigate 
Constitution  to  get  aw'ay  from  him  on  a 
certain  occasion  during  a  fog.  At  the 
Coroner's  inquest,  several  naval  officers 
of  the  highest  rank  bore  testimony  to  the 
undoubted  bravery  of  the  deceased,  and 
how  his  feelings  were  hurt  by  the  attack 
in  question.  Rear-Admiral  Sir  E.  Hamil¬ 
ton  said,  he  had  known  the  deceased  for 
thirty-five  years  as  a  most  exemplary  of¬ 
ficer  on  all  occasions.  Such  a  charge  us 
that  may  as  well  be  placed  against  the 
immortal  Nelson,  or  any  other  exalted 
character  in  the  navy,  (a  sensation  of  ap¬ 
plause  in  the  room,  which  was  crowded 
with  officers.)  Admiral  King  said  the 
deceased  was  a  man  of  very  sensitive  feel¬ 
ing  and  mind ;  he  had  wounds  in  every 
part  of  the  body,  which  he  had  received 
in  the  service.  Lieut.  Cot  S.  G.  Higgins, 
aid-de-camp  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucester, 
evidently  much  affected,  even  to  tears, 
said,  that  it  was  the  opinion  of  the  navy, 
that  the  country  liad  lost  the  services  of 
a  most  gallant  and  meritorious  officer ; 
and  his  opinion  was,  that  a  braver  officer 
never  existed,  'i'he  Jury  unanimously 
returned  a  verdict,  that  the  deceased  init 
a  period  to  his  existence  in  a  state  of 
temporary  derangement. 

New  Entrance  to  Edinburgh  from  the 
Weit,^„-K  plan  is  now  before  the  public, 
for  opening  a  new  and  improved  access 
to  the  High  Street  from  the  west,  and 
every  one  must  at  once  sec  the  necessity 
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and  advantage  uf  kucIi  improvement. 
The  present  entrance  from  the  west  in- 
to  the  High  Street,  the  heart  of  the  city, 
climba  up  a  steep  ascent,  through  a  dark, 
winding,*  and  narrow  street,  which  is  al¬ 
most  im])erviou8  to  carriages,  and  on 
which  account  the  whole  intercourse  is 
carried  on  by  different  and  circuitous 
routes.  According  to  the  f^n  now  be¬ 
fore  the  public,  it  is  propos^  that  a  com¬ 
munication  shall  branch  off  from  the 
Fountain-Bridge  Road,  at  the  Main  Point, 
from  whence  taking  a  circular  sweep,  and 
turning  nearly  eastwau’d,  it  shall  run  a- 
long  between  the  Castle  and  Wester 
Portsburgh  and  the  Grassmarket ;  and 
passing  along  the  south  declivity  of  the 
hill,  shall  open  a  passage  through  the 
buildings  and  garden  ground  at  the  back 
of  the  Castle  liiil,  and  join  the  High- 
Street  at  the  site  of  the  old  weigh-house. 
It  is  proposed  to  erect  a  magnificent 
bridge  at  the  crossing  of  the  West  Church 
Road.  The  great  advantages  of  such  a 
communication  are  obvious.  It  would 
rise  by  a  very  slight  ascent,  not  exceed¬ 
ing  1  foot  in  32.  It  w'ould  interfere 
w  ith  no  buildings  or  streets  of  great  value, 
while  it  would  greatly  raise  the  value  of 
the  adjacent  ground,  which  is  at  present 
little  else  than  a  receptacle  for  filth.  It 
is  estimated  that  the  gain  would  nearly 
repay  the  cost  of  this  improvement,  which, 
considering  the  ground  over  which  it 
would  pass,  and  the  rocky  scenery  of  the 
C^le  in  its  vicinity,  w'ould  afford  oppor. 
tunities  for  effect  and  picturesque  b^uty 
that  would  not  be  n^lected.  The  old 
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proposal  of  continuing  a  street  from  Bank- 
Strect  to  the  south,  by  throwing  a  bridge 
over  the  Cowgate  in  that  line,  has  also 
been  revived;  and  both  these  projects 
have  the  complete  approliation  of  the 
Lord  Provost  and  Town  Council. 

We  understand  it  is  finally  arranged 
that  a  new  bridge  is  to  be  erected  over  the 
Water  of  Leith,  at  the  foot  of  Pitt.Street, 
that  the  inconvenient  angle  leading  to  the 
present  bridge  may  be  avoided.  The  new 
bridge  is  to  consist  of  one  arch  of  70  feet 
span,  and  afford  a  road  way  of  40  feet 

Sale  of  Estates  In  Fifk. — In  a  former 
number  we  stated,  that,  in  consequence 
of  the  rise  in  the  funds,  the  demand  for 
landed  property  had  considerably  increas. 
ed,  and  that,  particularly  in  this  county, 
sales  to  a  great  extent,  and  at  advanta. 
geous  prices,  had  recently  been  made.  So 
far  as  we  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  the 
following  are  the  sales  w  hich  have  been  ef- 
fected  during  the  last  six  xeeeks  alone.  Bal* 
gonie,  £.l04s000  ;  Earlshall,  £.(>8,000; 
Todhall,  £.31,200;  Cruivie,  £.25,250; 
Edens  Head,  £-19,500;  half  of  Airdrit, 
£.16,500;  I  nchrye,  £.15,000;  Luthric, 
£.13,050;  Plains,  £.7000;  Ceres  Mill, 
£.2200.— Generally,  and  we  believe  cor. 
rectly  speaking,  thirty  years  purchase  of 
the  estimated  annual  value  of  the  land 
has  been  given  ;  and,  upon  the  w'hole,  we 
understand  the  purchasers  are  satisfied 
with  their  bargains.  The  demand,  not. 
withstanding  these  investments,  still  con¬ 
tinues,  and  it  is  highly  probable  that  all 
the  pro|ieTty  for  sale  in  Fife  will  soon  be 
out  of  the  market — Fife  Herald. 
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in  the  Years  and  Quarters  ended  5th  April  1823,  and  5th  April  1824,  showing  the 
Increase  or  Decrease  on  each  head  therrof • 


k'natomt. 


Exdm. 

|Stain|» 


Post  OfBos. 
Taxsk........ 


MiMrilBiieoiM- 


Repsyt  by  Austxiai 

TotaLMM. 


Ytmr«  end.  5th  An.  t.  ■  _ i... _ u  Quant,  end.  5th  Ap. 

18X5.  I  1824.  ^ 


£.  £. 

0,406,6421 10,484,57811, 0779561 
|25,546,922'28,6B6,55a 

6,200,0601  6,i54,56ri 

1,.569,000  1,415,00(1 

6,874,855  5,860,495 

426,578;  40S,48« 

2,500, OOofctSOOOOOl 


9^ 

I,057l50,t 


IlncresM. 


£. 


245,502 

444,00q 


49,824,057l50,812^C^,876458j2,887,825||l0,608,101 
Deduct  DectcMe  •  >2,887,8251 


£. 

1350,3691 


1,014,360 
23,094 


£. 

2,109.408 

5,656,279 

1,575354 

3303OU 

861,764 

76.799 


£.  £. 
2.187356  78,148 
5,39636.5 
1,665,796  91342 

5>6,000  26300 
555,582 
64,075 
1,7333331,7539331 


Decrewe.' 


Increase  on  the  Year  988,615 


1 1336307 113294^ 

Deduct  Decreeie . 601,0f0j 

Increase  on  the  Qusr.  1,328,409 


£. 

25931  f 


3»;sq 

lt.7S4^ 


goM 


Stoekbrulge^^TYuB  flourishing  village  is 
extending  more  rapidly  than  any  other 
suburb  of  Edinburgh.  The  new  streets 
which  are  to  be  immediately  traced  out 
on  the  property  of  the  late  Sir  Hanry 
Raeburn  will  add  vastly  to  Hs  siae,  and 
occupy  the  whole  of  the  ground  lying 
betwixt  the  high  road  snd  the  back  of 


ne-Straet.  A  fine  terrs«  is  to  front 
I  river,  and  the  foundation 
dge  is  already  lakL  shout 

?eo  the  oW  one  and  St.  Bernard  •  ^ 

ich  will  give  more  direct  •®®***^^ 
city  to  the  new  streets  snd  the 

side  of  the  village*  The  ^ 
to  he  wrtdencd  twcntr-foof  • 


Rfgixler, — Afiftoiuimeni.’t,  Prontotiuns,  <^e.  6!<l 

a  very  necessary  improvement,  consider*  such  a  situation  to  be.  The  prisoner  ac- 
ing  the  prodigious  number  of  stone  carts  knowiedged  the  justice  of  his  sentence, 
and  other  vehicles  consUintly  ()ussing  ;  and  that  no  doubt  remained  uiM)n  his 
and  preparations  to  tliat  etfect  are  already  mind  as  to  his  having  committed  the 
in  progress,  deed  for  which  he  was  to  suAer,  though 

8 _ Execution — Yesterday  morning,  he  could  recollect  none  of  the  circum- 

Charles  M*Ewan  was  executed  at  the  stances,  nor  by  what  weapon  it  was  cf> 
usual  place,  head  of  Libberton's  Wynd,  fected,  from  the  state  of  intoxication  in 
for  the  murder  of  a  woman,  said  to  be  which  he  was  at  the  time — neither  could 
his  wife,  in  the  Firmouth,  parish  of  he  conceive  the  motive  that  instigated 
Aboyne,  Aberdeenshire,  in  October  last,  him  to  commit  the  crime.  To  shew  how 
Though  tried  under  several  aliases,  his  sincere  was  his  repentance,  of  his  ow’n 
real  name,  as  stated  above,  was  Charles  accord  he  determined  to  undertake  some 
M^Ewan.  He  was  a  native  of  Ireland,  penance,  however  severe  ;  he  therefore, 
bom  near  Armagh,  36  years  of  age,  bred  about  ten  days  ago,  stripped  off  his  shoes 
a  coppersmith,  and  had  not  been  in  Ire-  and  stockings,  and  for  the  whole  night, 
land  for  si^:  months  these  twenty  years,  until  the  next  forenoon,  he  walked  on 
HU  height  was  five  feet  10  inches.  His  the  stone  floor  of  his  cell,  until  his  feet 
mother,  with  a  sister,  at  present  reside  in  had  become  much  swoln.  He  was  pre- 
Leith.  Since  his  sentence,  he  had  at-  vailed  upon  by  the  clergyman,  who  then 
tended  to  and  been  directed  in  his  devo-  visited  him,  to  resume  his  dress.  He 
tions  by  the  clergymen  of  his  own  |>er-  farther  refused,  after  his  removal  from 
suasion  who  visited  him,  and  was  lat-  the  jail,  even  a  glass  of  wine,  which  he 
terly  as  resigned  and  prepared  to  meet  considered  as  an  indulgence  that  he  ought 
death  as  it  is  possible  for  any  man  in  not  to  allow  himself. 

APPOINTMENTS,  PROMOTIONS,  &c. 


1.  CIVIL. 

The  honour  of  Knighthood  conferred  on  the 
Wlowing  GmUemen -Charles  Wetherell,  his 
.  *  Solicitor-General ;  Cant  (ieorge  Augus- 

tus  Wtttphall,  R .  N. ;  Peter  Laurie,  Esq.  one  of 
we  Sh^erift  of  London;  and  James  WilUams, 
«q.  of  the  Gothic,  Kentish  Town. 

II.  ECCLESIASTICAL. 

I^roh  3(X— The  King  has  been  pleased  to  pre- 
Paterson  to  the  Church  and 
f»ordon,  in  the  presbytery  of  Lauder 
w  county  of  Berwick,  vacant  by  the  translation 
«  We  Rev.  David  William  G^on  to  the  Church 
wd  parish  of  Earlstoun. 

^  ^ho  been  pleased  to  present 
William  Gor^n  to  the  t’hur^ 
^  .*^*^*’h  of  Earlstoun,  in  the  presbytery  of 
cwuity  of  ^rwick,  vacant  by  the 
t!we  Shiels,  late  minister 

al.—The  Rev.  William  Campbell  was  ordidn- 
V.  ^milled  Minister  of  the  ftrish  of  Cou\ 
the  death  of  the  Rev.  A.  Brown. 

..a  9.— His  MiUesty  has  been  graciously  plea- 

^to  appoint  Mr  John  Thomson,  preacher  or  the 
Awstantand  Successor  to  nis  father,  the 
Thomson,  Miniver  of  Balraerino. 
Hev.  Robert  If  <Nair,  formerly  Minister 
«  Ballintra,  was  inducted  as  Minister  of  the  first 
of  the  Abbey  Parish  of  PMtley. 

«.|*.^;~The  Presbytery  of  Linlithgow  met  at 
ordain^  the  Rev.  Graham  Mlt- 
lo  Minister  of  that  Church  and  Parish. 

.J.riT’  L  Grace  the  Duke  of  Portland  has  pre- 
tins  Rev.  George  .Smythe  to  the  second 
"“^e  of  the  Laigh  Churm  of  Kilmaraodt. 

become  vacant  by  the  tramlatioo  of 
i  to  the  Cltureh  of  OaUtoa. 

Aiexan«ler  Lochore  was  ordained 
tbc  Parish  of  Drymen. 

-The  United  Secession  Church  of  Airdrie 
fitu  .*  ™™o«>ous  call  to  Mr  George  Sommer- 
to  be  thdr  Pastor. 

llf.  XILITARV. 

t^.Gdi.  Surg.  Peacocke,  from  79  F.  Sui*.  vice 
-  Marsden,  h.Tib  25  March  1821. 

'  ^  Hon.  O.  Anson*  from  11  Ur. 

MaJ.  by  pun^.  vice  LhniL  CoL  Head, 
ict.  1  April 


11  Dr.  LieuL  J.  W.  Gage,  CapL  by  purch.  vi» 
Anson,  7  Dr.  Gds.  1  April 

Comet  Baker,  Lieut.  do. 

William  Maxwell,  Comet  do. 

1  F.  Gds.  Lieut.  Hudson,  Lieut,  and  Capt  by 
purch.  vice  Ellison,  prom.  15  do. 
Sir  R.  A.  Anstruther,  Bart.  Ens.  and 
Lieut.  do. 

Cold. Gds.  Capt.  Hon.  R.  Moore,  Caut.and  Lieut. 

by  purch.  vice  Colonel  Acheson,  ret. 

1  do. 

Lieut  Hon.  H.  Dundas,  Lieut  6l 

Hon.  J.  Hope,  Ens.  and  Lieut  8  ^ 

1  P.  Ens.  Mullen,  Adj.  vice  Russell,  ret.  .\dj. 

only  do. 

2  Capt  Lawson,  from  ?  F.  Capt  vice 

Kell,  h.  p,  16  F.  rec.  diff.  1  do. 
1  Ueut  Lonsdale,  Adj.  vice  Gregg,  re*. 

AdJ.  only  18  March. 

7  Quart  Mast.  Ser).  Simpson,  Quart. 

Mast  vice  Lambert,  dead  15  April 

9  Capt  Taylor,  Ma).  by  purch.  vice  Lieut 

Cot  Lumbert  ret  1  do. 

Lieut  Watkins,  Capt.  do. 

Ens.  Lowth,  Lieut  do. 

A.  Ogle,  Ens.  do. 

10  Ensign  Adams,  Lieut  by  purch.  vice 

Lute,  ret  11  Mardi 

G.  J.  Crosble,  Ens.  da 

Mat  nts-Clarenoe,  Lieut  Cot  by  purch 
vice  Hunt  ret  1  April 

Bt  Major  O'Kelly,  MaJ.  da 

Lieut  Bloomfiela,  Capt  da 

Ens.  and  Adi.  Doyle,  Lieut  da 

C.  La  Touefte,  Eos.  da 

Capt.  Bygrave,  from  h.  p.  16  F.  Capt 
(paying  diflC)  vice  Lasrsoo,  2  F.  da 
Llimt  Chnton*  from  h.  p.  12  F.  Lieut 
vice  Wigley,  73  F.  8  da 

Surg.  Weld,  from  h.  p.  67  F.  Sure. 

viw  Dunn,  h.  p*  18  Maroi 

Ci^  Hoa  C.  T.  Monckton,  fmm  Cape 
Corps,  Oq>t  vice  Gill,  b.  p-  27  F.  da 
Ensign  Grier,  from  h.  p.  R.  W.  I.  R« 
Ri^  vice  Spencer,  73  F>  13  April 
-  ■  —  Montgamcrie,  Ueut  vice  Shaw, 
dead  11  March 

■ - Hadwin,  Ueut  by  purch.  vice 

Crawford,  ret  18  do. 

E.  Roderick.  Ens.  1 1  da 

W.  T.  P.  Shorn,  Ent  by  purdi.  IB  do. 


11 


12 

20 

S3 

•1 

27 

31 


Promotions,  S;c,  QMav 

99  F.  S.  W.  MayD«,  Eau  by  punh.  vi»  Urd 
KJnhimtone.  71  F.  1  April  IKIM. 
A.  PorbM.  Ute  Coknir  Serj.  in  Royjd 
Art.  Quart.  Mast.  S5  Mardi 

Assist.  Surg.  Williams,  from  h,  p.  as  F. 
Assist.  Surg.  1  April 

1  W*.  I.  R.  Capt.  Hall,  from  h.  p.  21  F.  Cant,  vice 

Abbott,  1  Vet.  Bn.  do. 

2  Ensign  M'Pherson,  from  h.  p.  Ernim, 

▼ice  Hanna,  1  Vet.  Bn.  g  da 

- —  Dickinson,  from  h.  p.  3  Gar. 

Bn.  Ens.  15  da 

Cape  C.  \  Capt  Batty,  from  h.  p.  27  F.  Capt.  tier 
Infant.  /  Monckton,  24  P.  18  March 

1  Vet.  Bn.  Ci^.  Macdoiigall,  from  h.  p.  61  F. 

Capt  vice  Ramsay,  canc.  1  April 
——Abbot,  from  1  W.  I,  R.  Capt. 

vice  Campbdl,  h.  p.  21  F.  do. 
Lieiit  STicclden,  from  h.  p.  68  F.  Uent . 

vice  M‘Grc^,  ret  list  8  da 

Ensign  Pilkington,  from  h.  p.  York 
Light  Infan^  Volunteers,  Ens.  vice 
Rennick.  ret  list  do. 

- Hanna,  from  2  V.’.  I.  R.  Ens. 

vice  Graham,  99  V.  da 

2  Lieut  Agnew,  from  h.  p.  Maclean'* 

Rec.  Co.  Lieut  vice  Milne,  canc.  da 

- Wells,  from  2  W.  1.  R.  Lieut 

vice  .Small,  h.  p.  da 

3  - Drummond,  from  h.  p.  28  F. 

Lieut  vice  Janns,  ret  list  1  da 

Unattached, 

Bt  Major  Ellison,  from  Gren.  Gds.  Lieut  Col. 
of  Inf.  by  pui^.  vice  Maj.  Gen.  D’Arcy,  R. 
Enmneefs,  ret  1.5  April  1821. 

Ldeut.  Nicolls,  from  7  Dr.  Gds.  Capt  of  a  Comp, 
by  purch.  vice  Bt  Major  Clarke,  Royal  Ma. 
rinet,  ret  21  do. 

Garriton. 

M^or  Gen.  Vincent  Lieut  Governor  of  Dum¬ 
barton  Castle,  vice  MaicMr  Gen.  Perrier,  dead 

15  Apnl  1821. 

Ordnance  Department, ^Jftoyal Engineer $, 

Bt  Maj.  Reid,  from  h.  p.  2d  Capt  12  March  1821. 
1st  Lieut  Briscoe,  from  h.  p.  1st  Lieut  da 
2d  Lieut.  Stotherd,  1st  Lieut  do- 

Gent  Cadet  G.  B-jscawen,  2d  Lieut  26  da 

Houptial  Staff, 

Local  Inspector  TMert,  Inspector  25  March  1821. 
Stair  Surg.  Kindrit  from  h.  p.  Surg.  vice  Brow, 
h.  p.  ,  *  • 

Assist  Surg.  Kennedy,  from  h.  p.  W'.  L  R.  Amit 
.Surg.  ,  .  ^ 

Hosp.  .Assist  Brydon,  Assist  Surg.  vice  Johni^ 
dead  18 

A.  Esson,  Ha?p.  Assist  vice  Brydon  ^ 

J.  Hennen,  Hosp.  Aaust  vice  James,  dead  da 

Exchanges. 

Bt  Col.  Quentin,  from  10  Dr.  rec.  diff. 

full  pay  Cav.  and  Inf.  only,  with  Ltcut  CoL 
Wyndham,  h.  p.  19  Dr. 

Bt  Lieut  CoL  Smy^,  from  18  F.  do.  with  Major 
Carmichael,  h.  p.  94  F.  ^ 

Major  Johnstone,  from  14  F.  with  Mgjor  Garduwr, 

Bt  Mijor^ Hlnde.  from  65  F.  with  Brevet  Col 
Viscount  Forbes,  h.  p.  Meuron’s  Reg. 

Capt  Reed,  from  12  Dr.  with  Capt  Oraham. 

- i^C^roy,  from  16  F.  with  Capt  William*, 

- Marshall,  from  63  F.  with  Capt  Knight. 

- ^Ifichardson,  from  73  F.  with  Capt  Brurt. 

H# 

— —  Lyndt  from  84  F.  rec.  diflt  with  Capt* 
Mainly,  h.  p.  100  F.  . 

- De  Barraliier,  from  95  F.  with  Capt  . 

Tita,  h.  pb  32  F.  ....  h  a 

Lieut  Rusaell,  from  1  F.  with  Lieut  Cri^  r 

- -  ^iei;  from  13  F.  with  Lieut  Thomas 

QQ  p 

- from  17  F.  with  Umt.  BroW  . 


— Fiar  Prices  of  Grain ^  Crop  1H2S. 


Lieut.  Sargent,  from  41  F.  with  Lieut.  Boultbee, 
69  F. 

_ Taylor,  from  75  F.  rec.  difE  with  Lieut. 

M'Queen,  h.  p.  60  F. 

- Armit,  from  94  F.  with  Lieut  Keogh,  h.  p. 

57  F. 

- - Ramus,  from  98  F.  with  Lieut  Wall,  h.  p. 

54  F. 

Comet  Stepney,  from  7  Dr.  Gda.  rec.  diflC  with 
5J  Lieut  Daniel,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig. 

- Dillon,  from  1  Dr.  rec.  difll  with  Cornet 

Hibbert  h.  p.  3  Dr.  Gds. 

Pa>'ma!»t  Cameron,  from  79  F.  with  Capt  Bate* 

'  man,  h.  p.  5  F. 

Surg.  Bamfleld,  from  .71  F.  with  Surg.  Shorland, 
n.  p.  Meuron’a  Regt 

Assist  Surg.  Foote,  from  17  F.  with  Assist  Surg. 
Martindale,  h.  p.  67  F. 

Vet  Surg.  Pri«,  rrom  17  Dr.  with  Vet  Surg. 
Smith,  h.  p.  Royal  Art  Driv. 

Resignations  and  Retirements, 

Mai.  Gen.  D’Arcy,  Royal  Engineers. 

Coi.  Acheson,  Coldst  Gds. 

Lieut  CoL  Head,  7  Dr.  Gds. 

- Ingleby,  53  F. 

- Limbeit,  9  F. 

- -  Hunt,  11  F. 

Major  Sweeny,  62  F. 

- Maeleod.  78  F. 

- Clarke,  Royal  Marines. 

Capt.  Pike,  73  F. 

Lieut.  Lane,  10  F. 

— —  Crawford,  34  F. 

- Torriano,  71  F. 

Ensign  Murray,  51  F. 

Appointments  Cancelled, 

Major  Chamberlain,  40  F. 

Capt  limes,  97  F. 

- Ramsay,  I  Vet  Bn. 

Lieut  Boultl^,  48  F. 

- Drummond,  98  F. 

-  —  Milne,  2  Vet  Bn. 

Deaths. 

Lieut  Gen.  Monis,  East-India  Company’s  Service, 
Berhampore  4  Sept  1825. 

- -Sir  D.  Marshall,  K.C.B.  Eastlndia 

Company’s  Service,  Cawnpore  20  July 

Major  Gen.  Ferrier,  Lieut  Gov.  of  Dumbarton 
Castle,  Dumbarton  6  April  1824. 

- G.  Doveton,  Eastlndia  Company’s 

Service,  London  9  do. 

- Francis  Stewart  late  of  1  Ceylon 

Hcgt  London  2o  do. 

Colonel  Harwood,  h.  p.  19  Dr.  April 

- Madden,  late  of  15  F.  da 

~ —  Bingham,  Dorset  Militia  da 

' —  Dixon,  1  West  Vork  Militia  da 

laeut  Col.  Nixon,  44  F.  Dinapore,  Bengal 

6  Nov.  1823. 

- Beilis,  East-India  Company’s  Service, 

Oxted  23  Jan. 


Lieut  Col. Colcbrooke,  Elast-liulia  Com|>any’s  .Ser¬ 
vice,  on  iKnrd  !>hip  19  Oct 

-  Cumberlege,  Eastlndia  Company’s 

Service,  da 

^ - Hill,  late  of  Royal  Marines,  Bath 

Captain  Read,  38  F.  Berhampore,  Bengal  23  da 
———Sparks,  Royal  African  Colonial  Corps, 
Cape  of  Good  Hoiie  28  Jan.  1824. 

—  - J.  Ogden  Buckley,  h.  p.  15  Dr. 

■  . . —  Morrison,  of  late  I  Vet  Bn.  13  April 

— — —  Hierlihy,  h.  p.  Newfoundland  Fenciblet, 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia  18  Nov.  1822. 
Lieut  Rolhe,  13  F.  on  River  G.'inges. 

- Lawe,  46  F.  Belgaum,  Madras  20  Oct.  1823. 

— — —  Campbell,  59  F.  Tunialt  Argyleshire 
— —  Clarae,  92  F.  Jamaica  24  Jan.  1824. 

Sanders,  Royal  Engineers,  Cheltenham 

12  March 

- ..  Goodwin,  late  9  Vet  Bn.  Ballina,  Ireland 

17  da 

- - Mackenzie,  9  Vet  Bn.  April 

- .M’lntosh,  h.  p.  25  Dr. 

- Tavlor,  do. 

- -  Robinson,  h.  p.  31  F.  Cowea  22  Feb. 

- Elmore,  h.  p.  72  F.  Secunderabad,  Madras 

15  Dec.  1823. 

— —  Stewart  h.  p.  82  F.  Sudbury,  Middlesex 

28  Feb.  1824. 

- Steven,  h.  p.  83  F.  Edinburgh,  13  March 

- Maclean,  of  late  12  Vet  Bn.  Cork  1  April 

Comet  Tracie,  h.  p.  Royal  Waggon  Train,  Brux¬ 
elles  21  March 

2d  Lieut  Church,  h.  p.  Rifle  Brig,  wrecked  near 
Holyhead  5  Feb. 

Ensign  Campbell,  91  F.  Fort  .\ugusta,  Jamaica 

10  da 

— W'right,  late  12  Vet.  Bn.  Jersey  7  da 
.Simmonds,  n.  p.  31  F.  Kitcullen,  Kildare,  Ireland 

2  Jan. 

I'aymast  Neyland,  16  Dr.  Cawnpore,  Bengal 

29  Oct  1823. 

Quart  Mast  Lambert  7  F.  Chatham 

11  April  1824. 

- Hall,  83  F.  Ceylon  18  Scot.  1823. 

- Gillespie,  late  of  29  F.  Windsor 

17  Feb.  1824. 

—  - -  Robertson,  h.  p.  Argyleshire  Fen- 

cible  Cav.  6  da 

Medical  Department, 

Batt  Surg.  Curtis,  Gren.  Gds.  London 

25  April  1824. 

Staff  Surg.  Morse,  h.  a  Bath. 

- Doughty,  n.  p.  London  12  do. 

Surg.  Price,  12  F.  Gibraltar  12  March 

- Morrison,  90  F.  Malta  1  Feb. 

- Fearon,  h.  p.  40  F. 

- Balfour,  h.  p.  2  Vet  Bn.  Durham  22  March 

Staff  Assist  Surg.  Ligertwood,  h.  p.  Aberdeen 

4  April 

Assist  Surg.  Johnstone,  h.  n.  60  F. 

- Curtis,  late  11  Vet  Bn.  Hackney 

20  Dec.  I82i. 

IIosp.' Assist  M'Neioe. 


FIARS  OF  SCOTLAND  FOR  CROP  1823. 


ABERDEENSHIRE. 

Dshncal,  eight  stone . £.0  16  0 

t arm Market  Bttr,  Aberdeenshire)  190 

^tto  with  Fodder .  1  6  0 

“■^•y.Abcrdeen  measure, without  Fodder  1  4  0 

ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  8  0 

first  quality,  without  Fodder  •  •  •  •  0  18  6 

ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  «  0 

second  qualiw,  without  Fodder  •  •  0  16  0 

ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  0  * 

•yiL  (duty  included) . .  •  •  •  •  1  15  0 

L**®— no  evidence. 

without  FoWer \  Linlithgow/  15  0 
Ditto,  with  Fodder-...  /  measure  \  1  10  0 

COUNTY  OF  AYR. 

. £J)  19  A4 

. .  I  8  14 

'^01.  XIT. 


COUNTY  OF  AYR. 


Wheat . 

Barley . 

Pease  and  Beans  •  •  •  ■ 
White  Com,  or  Oats 


.L.I  3  10 
.  1  12  4 

.10  1 
.  0  19  6 


BANFFSHIRE. 


Wheat . £.1  8  0 

Potatoe  Oats,  with  Fodder .  1  1  6 

Ditta  without  Fodder .  0  18  0 

Common  Oats,  with  Fodder .  0  19  6 

Ditto,  without  Fodto .  0  16  0 

Barley,  with  Fodder . . .  1  6  6 

Ditto,  without  Fodder . .  14  0 

Best  Beer,  with  Fodder . .  .  15  6 

Ditto,  without  ditto . . . .  16  0 

Seoond  Bear,  with  Fodder . . . f  6 

Ditta  without  ditto . a .  1  0  0 

OatminI,  eight  stone  ^  boO . ,.—  -017  0 

4L 


I  1 


Register. — Fiar  Prices  of  Grain,  Crop  1623. 


CMay 


Mcrse  Barley- 
I^arntnermuir 
Barley-..-.* 
Rough  Bear-. 


BERWICKSHIRE. 

M erne  Oat*.— .^£.0  17  2 
— 1  2  2  Lammer.  Oats—  0  1.5  41 

Pease _ 0  18  8 

1  2  0  Oatmeal,  eight 
-w-1  2  0  styboU- . J)  18  3i 


CLACKM  XNNANSHIRE. 


Wheat _ £.1  6  6 

Kerse  Barley..—!  7  9 
Dryfleld  ditto— 1  6  1 
Moorland  ditto,— 1  1  0 

Meal _ 1  0  0 

Kerse  Oats - 0  18  0 


Dryfleld  Oats  jl‘.0  16  11 
Moorland  ditto,  0  0  0 
Pease  and 

Deans— —1  1  0 

Malt _ 2  2  0 

Potatoes— —0  0  8 


COUNTY  OF  DUMFRIES. 

^  Winchr. 

Good  and  suffldent  W’heat . £.0  7  6 

Ditto  ditto  Barley .  0  3  11^ 

Ditto  ditto  Bear .  0  3  4 

Ditto  ditto  Barley  Malt .  0  6  8 

Ditto  ditto  WTiiteOats .  0  2  11 

Potatoe  Oats,  of  average  quality,  at  *  •  0  .7  3 
Ditto,  ditto.  Oatmeal,^  stone .  0  2  6 

COUNTY  OF  EDINBURGH. 

Best  Wheat-.— £.1  9  0  I  Best  Oats-. _ £.\  0  0 


Second  ditto— .—1  7  0 

Best  Barley— _ 1  5  7 

Second  ditto— 1  5  (» 
Third  ditto— —1  0  0 


Second  ditto _ 0  17  6 

Best  Oatmeal— .0  19  6 
Pease  and 

Beans— —1  1  0 


FIFE. 

XVhite  Wheat,  £.\  6  6  I  Meal  byweight,£.0 19  2 


Red  Wheat—.. 

Barley - 

Bear _ 

OaU _ 


Meal  by  measure,  018  2 
Pease  and  Beans,  0 19  2 
Rye— .—.—I  0  0 
Malt— — — .1 19  6 


FORFARSHIRE. 


Wheat— £.1  7  7  I  Pease  dc  Beans,£.l  3  0 
Chester  Bear— —1  .3  5  ;  Rye— — 0  15  7 

Meal . . .^)  19  0  {  Barley— —I  5  5 

Common  Oats— 0  19  7  I  Potatoe  Oats. _ 1  0  5 

INVERNESS-SHIRE. 


Oatmeal.  9  st.  £.1  0  0 
WhiteOats,5flrl.019  6 
Ditto  with  straw  12  6 
Black  Oats  5  firl.  0  6  0 
Ditto  with  straw  0  9  0 
Oatmeal,  BKOats  017  6 
Barley _ 1  6  0 


Barleywith  straw  6.1  8  0 
Bear  or  Bigg— I  5  0 
Ditto  with  Fodder  15  0 
Pease  and  Rye— .— 1  0  0 
Wheat,  5  firlots  of 
barley  measure, 
or  96  .Soots  pints— 1  9  0 


KINCARDINESHIRE. 

Oatmeal,^  boll . £.0  18 

White  Oata,  without  Fodder .  0  18 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  2 

Potatoe  Oats,  without  Fodder .  0  19 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  I  3 

Bear,  without  Fodder .  1  0 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  3 

Pease,  without  Fodder — ^no  evidence. 

Ditto,  with  Fodder — no  evidence. 

Barley,  without  Fodder .  1  3 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  6 

WTieat,  without  Fodder .  1  8 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  13 

Beans,  without  Fodder .  1  3 

Ditto,  with  Fodder .  1  9 


Wheat. - £.1  5  0 

Best  Rear _ 1  t  6 

Second  ditto _ 0  19  0 

Best  White  Oats  0  IH  2 
Second  ditto— 0  16  0 


STEWARTY  OP  KIRKCUDBRIGHT. 

^  boll  11  Windiri.  V  busheL 

Common  Oats - JE.I  0  9|  ^0  2  81 

PotatoeOats— - 1 11  lOj  0  210# 

B«. - — .  1  28  6  0  3 

Wley— - 2  3  Si  0  81 

Oaftmeal, W stona,...  1 18  0  0  2 


0  2101 
0  3  6 
O  811i 
0  2  5t 
0  .7  8i 


lANARKSHIRE. 

Best  Roll  of  Wheat . £.1  g  i 

Second  .Sort .  1  4  0 

Best  Boll  of  Barley . 1  3  91 

Second  Sort . .  1  hj 

Best  Boll  of  Bear  . 1  4  7) 

Second  Sort .  1  1  ^4 

Best  Boll  of  Oats,  Seed  except^  ...  0  17  ll| 

Second  Sort  . .  14  Si 

Best  Boll  of  Oatmeal,  according 

to  weight .  1  0  6 

Second  Sort . 0  19  5i 

Best  Boll  of  Malt,  duty  included, 
made  from  Bear . 1  15  0 

MORAYSHIRE. 

W'heat,  ^boll,£.l  8  0  I  Oats,  8  stone, 

Barley  or  Bear — 1  5  0  !  £.(»  17  9  4-12th». 

Oats,  5  flrlots-.-0  19  0  {  Pease,  Beans,  and 
Oats,  9  stone— 1  0  0  (  Rye— —£.1  0  0 

NAIRNSHIRE. 

XVheat,  V'boll,£.l  7  0  |  Oats,  5  firlots  (com 
Barley..——!  .5  6  j  and  straw)— £.1  6  0 

Oats,  5  firlots— 1  0  0  f  Barley  (com  and 
Oatmeal,  9  stone  0 19  6  |  straw)— —I  8  0 


COUNTY  OF  PERTH. 


Wheat,  best _ L.1  671 

Second,  ditto— .—1  1  0  ! 
Barley,  best.,.— 1  5  4  j 
Second .■  0. ...— ».  .*1  1  4  I 
Oats,  best— — 0  18  9  [ 


Oats,  second— L.0  H  0 
Pease— —.0  1510 

Rye-..-.. - n  15  lo 

Meal  by  weight  0  18  8 
Do.  by  measure  0  IK  8 


ROSS.«HIRE. 


WTieat _ L.1  7  <  I  Oats,  4  firlots-LO  18  4 

Barley— —.—I  5  9  ;  Second  ditto - 0 16  8 

Second  ditto— 1  2  0  {  Oatmeal,  9  stone  10  6 
Pease  and  Beans— 1 .0  6  |  Barleymeal,  9  sL  1  0  0 


ROXBURGHSHIRE. 

^  Tiviotdale  boll  of  five  f  J 
J  Winchester  bushels.  |  |  J  9 

Barley,  IV*  boU  of  eight  W’inchester  f  }  5 
Oata,  i  buaheb.  \  j  J  J 

Oatmeal,  by  the  load  of  16  stones .  1  16  10 


COUNTY  OF  SELKIRK. 

Common  Oats,  (V*  Linlithgow  boll) '  •  *  |  ‘ 

Potatoe  Oats . 5  Jj  " 

Meal,  (¥*  boll  of  eight  stone) . 0  18*0 

R^KBairorBiK  ...........  >  ,»  „ 

W  heat  . 1  ^  ^ 


STIRLINGSHIRE. 

Wheat _ L.1  6  6  Kerse  Oats - L.0  18  0 

Keive  Barley - 1  7  6  Dryfleld  ditto—O  «  J 

Dryfleld  ditto - 1  6  0  OatroeaL--^0  IH  » 

Barley  Malt _ 9  2  0  Meal  and  Oats-O  1  *  « 

Beans  and  Peaae-l  2  0 


KINROSS.SH1RE. 

£.1  3  0  1  Best  Bl.  Oats,-£.0  16  0 

— 1  2  6  }  .Second  ditto - 0  13  6 

-J)  19  0  j  Oatmeal _ 0  18  2 

ts  0  IH  2  I  Pcatae _ 0  18  0 

^  16  0  I  M«it - ,  -  V  0  0 


WIGTOWNSHIRE. 

^boll 
or  quarter. 

Oatmeal  ^  boll,  weighing 

280  Jb.  . . L.1  L5  4 

Bariev  per  Galloway  boll, 

(l2’WTnd»erter  bushels)  *  ?  ® 

Rear  ditto .  *  2 

Malt  ditto .  5  }?  ? 

Potatoe  Oats  ditto  ....  ^  “  2 

Common  ditto .  '  •  2 

Rye  ditto .  2  7® 

WW  V*  quar.  of  eight 
Winchester  bushels  .  .  >  H  2 

Beans  ditto .  *  2  2 

Pease  ditto .  *  ®  ® 

Potatoes  tr  tb  ofie  Auch- 
lets  (or  WTneh.  bush.)  .  0  14  0 


Y'ViMhfl 

ortuot- 


0  3  I 

0  3  5 
0  8  0 
0  f  71 
0  2  7 

0  311 

0  6  3 
0  5  9 

0  5  0 
0  0  101 


Iifgiiitt‘r*—Altteoroloi>  k'ul  'ruble. 


METEOROLOGICAL  TABLE, 

Kept  at  Edinburgh^  in  the  Observatory y  CaltonhiU. 

N.B.— The  Observations  are  made  twice  every  day,  at  nine  o'clock  forenoon  and  four  o'clock  after¬ 
noon. — The  second  Observation,  in  the  ai^moon,  in  the  lirst  column,  is  taken  by  the  Register 
Thermometer. 


1824.  Ther.  Baro.  Wind.  Weather,  j  1824.  Then ' Baro. Wind. I  Weather. 


,AprUl{j 

i  Hi 
I  H: 
H 
H 
H 
H 
*{ 
H 


29.576|M.40 
28.6JI  iA.  40 
29.409  M.  Jy 
.705'A.  .»9 
.8.>0  M.40 
.8.19  A.  12 
I  .977  M.42 

30.104  A.  42 
.235  M.44 
,356  A.  4b 
.284  M.4b 
.240  A.  50 
.170  M.50 
.144  A.  50 
.143  M.5o 
.143  A.  45 
29.801  M.48 
..>02  A.  49 
.375  M.45 
.106  A.  42 
28.984  .M.42 
29.182  A.  59 
28.996  M.4.1 
29.182'A.  43 
.236  M. 41 
.458;A.41 
I  .480iM.46 
.509!A.  41 
.572  M.43 
.5201a.  45 


}  Cble. 
}  Cble. 
}  Cble. 
}  Cble. 

}cble. 
}jcble. 
}  I  Cble. 
LCble. 

}N. 

}  NW. 

J'nw. 

{l 

Lnw. 

)l-^ 


1  Frost  morn, 
jat'tern.  snow. 

I  Frost  morn. 

I  Showers  hail 
frost  morn.  ' 
day  sunshine 

Ditta  I 

Frost  mom.  ! 
dull  day,  fair  i 
Frost  morn.  , 
day  suiisli, 
Dull  and  '  ' 
cold.  i 

Dull,  with 
showers  rain. 
Frost  mom,  | 
day  sunsh.  | 
Frost,  hail  I 
and  snow  aft. 
Very  cold, 
showers  hail 
Frost  mom. 
sh.  hail  even. 

Ditto. 

Pfifet  mom. 
day  sunsh. 

-  Ditto. 


■HIa';?! 

Igi  M.28 
A.  42 

‘®{'a.‘P 

91  i  M.o9 

A.  53 

92  j  M.4(IJ 

A.  54 

07  /  M  .*>8 

A. 49 
0,1  /  M.A7 
A.53 

*■’1  A.  54 
ori  M.43 
A.  54 

27 1 

A.  51 
M.40 
^  i  A.  54 
ttnf  iM.4.S 
'‘^\IA.53 

30/  I 

^\;A.54 


29.402,  M.46  \ 
.420  A.  44  / 
.331  M.4S\ 
.692  A.  45  / 
.942'M.47\ 
.92o'A.46  ) 
.9t>3  M.51  \ 
.884  A.  50/ 
.964'M.54\ 
d>85|A.55/ 
.79:|M.56\ 
.6251  A.  58  / 

:  .272|M~56\ 

I  .4b4iA.33/ 

I  .4I4|M.55\ 

I  .4621  A.  56/ 

1  .755iM.57\ 
j  .72o|A.57/ 
.630|M.57\ 
.5121  A.  56  f 
.2r>0|M.56l 
.163' A.  53/ 
.2.371  .M.56  \ 
.2:w)A..35/ 
.5041 M  57) 
.134  A.56/ 
28.24.)  M.55S 
.999  A.  57  / 
.994  MA9\  , 
.758  A..36/ 


:  Frost  morn, 
jday  variable. 
Frost  morn, 
day. sunsh. 

Ditto. 

Fair,  sunsh. 
(and  mild. 

I  Ditto. 

Frost  morn, 
day  warm. 
Morn.  sun. 
day  dull. 
(Fan,  with 
sunshine. 

■  Foren.  sun. 
'aftem.  dulL 


I  Fair,  but 
<dull. 

jDull  foren. 

I  rain  aftern. 
jDull  aftern. 
'show  rain, 
ibunsh.  with 
show,  rairu 
I  Fair,  with 
sunshine. 


Average  of  rain  .502  inches. 


AGRICULTURAL  REPORT. 

At  the  date  of  our  last  the  temperature  was  extremely  low  for  the  season  ;  from  that 
period  it  became  more  elevated.  The  mean  for  the  third  week  in  April,  was  454*, 
for  the  last  nine  days  of  that  month  62^ ;  and  for  what  is  past  of  the  present  month 
about  57°.  The  depth  of  rain  since  the  middle  of  April  does  not  exceed  S-iths  of  an 
inch,  consequently  the  soil  is  in  a  dry  state,  incapable,  in  many  instances,  of  produ. 
cing  a  regular  braird  of  the  spring  crops.  In  the  lower  districts,  a  great  breadth  of 
barley  was  sown  by  the  end  of  April,  and  potatoes  were,  for  the  most  part,  planted. 
I'heae  operations  are  now  drawing  to  a  close  in  more  elevated  situations.  On  re¬ 
tentive  and  rich  soils,  the  appearance  of  young  wheat  is  still  flattering.  On  all 
light  lands,  the  foliage  is  rather  yellow,  indicating  a  deficiency  of  moisture  at  the  root. 
On  stubborn  soils,  the  braird  of  oats  and  barley  has  been  rather  uneven  ;  the  late 
pssring  showers  will  bring  forw'ard  what  still  remained  under  the  surface.  Beans  and 
pease  on  low  lands  shew  healthy  plants,  4nd  stand  close.  Sown  grass  is,  in  general, 
much  improved  of  late,  and  a  seasonable  supply  of  moisture  would  ensure  a  heavy 
crop  of  hay.  There  has  been  no  great  fluctuation  of  prices  in  the  corn.market  since 
our  last.  Wheat  begins  to  sell  more  freely,  and  oats  are  much  sought  after  ;  barley 
i»  not  in  request ;  beans  are  readily  bought  up  ;  and  potatoes,  in  consequence  of  many 
being  destroyed  in  the  pit,  and  some  being  used  as  a  substitute  for  turnips  in  the 
feeding-byre,  have  become  very  scarce.  Dry  and  prime  samples  of  wheat  brings 
from  30s.  to  328.,  barley  25a.  to  298.,  oats  19s.  to  2/8.,  beans  20$.  to  218.,  poutoes,  in 
•ome  of  the  towns,  from  12s.  to  15s.  per  boll  of  28  stone.  Horses  are  scarce  and 
prices  are  obtained.  Lean  cattle  are  in  request,  and  bring  higher  prices  than 
last  season.  Sheep  sell  rather  heavily,  and  holders  do  not  seem  dispoaed  to  part  with 
their  stock  at  present  prices. 

f^erthshircy  13/A  May  1824. 
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HegUter. — Markch 


CMay 


CORN  MARKETS. 
Edinburgh, 


Oatmeal.  ;|B.&P.Mea 


Haddington, 


Wheat 


Dalkeith. 


Oatmeal 


Bolls.  Prices.  Av.  pr. 


8.  d.  a.  d. 

25  8  37  0 

26  0  37  0 

26  0  35  6 

27  0  36  0 


London. 


701b. 


8.  d. 

April  to  5  0 
27  4  9 

May  4  4  9 
11  4  9 


Oats. 

451b. 

a.  d. 

a.  d. 

3  8 

3  11 

3  7 

3  Si 

3  7 

3  9i 

3  7 

3  10 

Bariey. 

eolbw 

Rye, 

perqr. 

a.  d.  a.  d. 

a.  a. 

4  6  6  3 
4  6  6  0 

40  46 

40  44 

England  ^  Wales. 


r 


1824.3  Register* — Course  of'  Exchange,  S^c* — DaukrupU.  flST 

Course  of  Exchange,  London,  Alay  11.  ■  ■ — Auister Jam,  12  :  2.  Ditto  ut  Hght, 
11  ;  19.  Rotterdam,  12  :  3.  Antwerp,  12  :  5.  Hamburgh,  37  :  6.  Altona,  37 :  7. 
Paris,  3  days  sight,  25  i  40.  Bourdeaux,  25  :  70.  Frankfort-on-the-Maine,  1554* 
Madrid,  364*  Cadiz,  354.  Gibraltar,  304*  Leghorn,  464.  Genoa,  434*  Naples,  38 4» 
Lisbon,  504*  Oporto,  51.  Rio  Janeiro,  49.  Dublin,  94  4?*  cent.  Cork,  94  cent. 

Prices  of  Bullion,  ^  oz. — Portugal  Gold  in  bars,  £.0ti0ii0. — Foreign  Gold  in  bars, 
£.3.il7ii6. — New  Doubloons,  £.3iil4ii0. — New  Dollars,  i;.Oii4ii94» — Silver  in  bars. 
Standard,  £.Oii4iill4* 

Premiums  of  Insurance, — Guernsey  or  Jersey,  15s.  a  9s. — Cork  or  Dublin,  15s.  a 
9s.— Belfast,  15s.  a  9s. — Hambro’,  lOs.  6d.  a  1 5s.— Madeira,  20s. — Jamaica,  30s. 
a  35s. — Greenland,  out  and  home,  6  gs.  a  8  gs. 


Weekly  Prices  of  the  Public  Funds,  from  April  21,  to  May  13,  1824. 


3  P'  cent,  consols. 

34  ^  cent.  do. . 

4  ^  cent,  do . 


April  21, 

April  28. 

May  6. 

May  13.  1 

245 

244 

93i 

241 

954 

961 

2434 

95  g 

964 

96| 

96| 

964 

102g 

— 

102 

— 

lOUg 

— 

1001 

— 

108| 

1084 

— 

— 

300 

— 

298| 

2994 

80  82 

80  82 

82  •  81 

80 

50  54 

50  49 

51  53 

45  48 

96f 

964 

96| 

965 

100f.95c. 

104  fr - 

104  f.50c. 

104fr.25c.| 

Alphabetical  List  of  Ekglish  Bakkrupts,  announced  between  the  20th 
of  March  and  the  20th  of  April  1824:  extracted  from  the  London  Gazette. 


Austin,  W.  H.  Old  Broad-street,  merchant 
Austin,  J.  Devonport,  linen-draper 
Bannister,  B.  5^uthend,  drugsist 
Barsar,  J.  Poole,  timber-merenant 
B^ton,  W.  Kilbum,  scrivener 
Binni,  T.  W.  Stockport,  oottou-ipinner 
Birchley,  W.  Cheltenham,  grocer 
TOltrell,  R.  Wood-street,  Cneapside,  merchant 
TOwden,  T.  Stockport,  shopkeeper 
Brice,  El.  Ke ward-mill,  Somersetshire,  miller 
Brunyce,  J.  Owston,  Lincolnshire,  miller 
Burrell,  W ,  W'akefield,  merchant 
Burgess,  J.  Trowbridge,  clothier 
Calcott,  J.  Shoreditch,  draper 
Clark,  M.  Newmarket,  tailor 
Claughton,  T.  Haydoek  Lodge,  Lancashire,  salt- 
manufacturer 

Coulson,  S.  Palsgrave,  Yorkshire,  horse-dealer 
Crosby,  W.  Myton,  V  orkshire,  merdiant 
W.  Liverpool,  currier 
J^ewMes,  C.  S.  Golden-square,  merchant 
DoweU,  T.  and  W.  C  Brown,  Ironmonger-lane, 
woollen-cloth  merchants 
Hown,  W’.  T.  Malmesb«iry,  oom-factor 
Ebbs,  J.  E.  Minories,  jeweller 
Lvans,  D.  Cannon-street  road,  ooal-merchant 
Plynn,  J.  Liverpool,  earthenware-dealer 
Eox,  H.  Rotherhithe-road,  carpenter 
Gardner,  J.  Poultry-by-the-Sands,  Lancashire, 
grocer 


ham  Court-road,  stooe-mason 
Gunther,  E.  Beaumont  street,  Mary-le-booe,  ho- 
ricr 

j.  St  Mary-le-bone,  carpenter 
Hamilton,  O.  P.  Tharoes-street,  merchant 
Hammond,  E.  Great  Bentley,  Essex,  innIvAlcr 
Hernson,  W.  and  C  New  SO^ord,  Linoolnsbira 
Hat^  R.  and  J.  Jaekaon,  Foulton-with-Fear- 
. ,  Lancashire,  soap-midters 

Henderson,  G.  Maiden-lane,  warehouseman 


Hassall,  R.  Birminghiun,  blacksmith 
Hole,  H.  Norwich,  draper 
Holmes,  J.  Bridge-road,  Lambeth,  broker 
Hughes,  J.  T.  High-street,  Shoreditch,  liaberdashrr 
KenL  H.  Lawrence- lane,  commission-agent 
Lewis,  C.  T.  Lbley,  Gloucestershire,  grocer 
Lingird,  J.  Manc4)e8ter,  merchant 
l.uckes,  G.  Yeovil,  brick-maker 
Meacock,  E.  Liverpool,  liquor- merchant 
Metcalfe,  J.  Thirsk,  Yorkshire,  linen-draper 
Middleton,  M.  Wolverhampton,  tailor 
Mills,  W.  Bath,  oilman 
Murrell,  J.  Peckham,  commission-agent 
Newport,  N.  Bathwick,  Somersetshire,  builder 
Noms,  T.  Bartholomew-close,  coach-maker 
l^ukes,  M.  Holly-hall,  Worcestersliire,  flint-glass 
manufacturer 

Parsons,  W.  Reading,  plasterer 
Penkett,  W.  and  L.  M'Kinnon,  Liverpool,  mer¬ 
chants 

Pettingall,  W.  I).  Yarmouth,  flsh-merchant 
Phillips,  W.  Bristol,  linen-draper 
Pilling,  J.  and  W.  Mirfield,\  orkshire,  oom-millers 
Ponting,  T.  Bedminster,  Somersetshire,  leather- 
dresser 

Price,  J.  Stepney,  undertaker 
Rich,  C.  H.  and  E.  Adams,  St.  Ann’s-lane,  silver¬ 
smiths 

Richards,  J.  Newmarket,  innholder 
Roach,  M.  High-street,  Wspping,  victualler 
Rolls,  A.  Sandy-row,  Rishoj^ate.  chairman 
Rostron,  T.  lioly-well,  Fliutshire,  paper-manu¬ 
facturer 

Sanderson,  M.  C.  Park-street,  coal-merchant 

Seymour,  C  Huddersfield,  tailor 

Smith,  G.  Bishopsgate-strcel  without,  butcher 

starbm,  C.  F.  Lime-street,  merchant 

Steer,  R.  Paradise-row,  Chelsea,  baker 

Stirling,  T.  Commercial-rood,  slater 

Strifller,  L.  Bninswiek -terrace,  Islington,  oilmsn 

^Villoocks,  T.  Bath,  vabinet-tnaker 

Wood,  J.  Red  Cross-street,  Southwark,  currier 

Young,  II.  R.  Fenchurch-street,  print  seller 
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BIRTHS,  MARRIAGES,  DEATHS 


marriages. 

IWi.  Mardi  25.  Lieutenant  W.  Abiokin,  R.  N. 
to  Isabella,  eldest  daughter  of  P.  Webster,  Lao. 
Bams  of  Ctaig. 

30.  M  Henot  Row,  Eklinburgh,  Robert  Whig- 
1^,  Of  Lochpatrick,  Emj.  advooate,  to  Jane, 
ddert  daughter  of  Sir  Robert  Dundas,  of  Beech- 
wood,  BarU 

April  At  Edinbuigh,  Henry  Wight,  Eeq.  ad- 
yocat^  to  Jenct,  eldest  daughter  of  Ok  late  Nintan 
IIUI,  t»q.  W.  b. 


IS'.'iO 


liediiter. — Veatiu. 


Dec.  25.  At  hit  residence  at  CoU)^ore  House, 
Barbadoes,  LieuL-CoIone!  Samuel  Taylor  Pop- 
ham,  Deputy  Qiuuter- Master-General  of  the  West- 
Indian  army. 

1824.  Jaa  4.  At  St  Vincent,  West  Indies,  Charles 
Neil  Kennedy,  Esq.  surgeon,  late  in  Pitlorchy, 
Perthshire. 

10.  At  Glenlee,  in  Galloway,  in  the  8?d  year  of 
her  age,  Mrs  Jean  Prou  ifoot,  widow  of  toe  late 
Mr  James  Hope,  Glenlee.  .She  was  a  most  af¬ 
fectionate  wife,  an  indulgent  parent,  and  a  warm 
an. I  steady  friend.  Piety  the  most  ardent,  yet 
without  austerity,— charity  the  most  unwearied, 
yet  without  ostentation,— benevolence  the  most 
extensive  and  disinterested,— and  candour  the 
most  perfect,  yet  without  partiality,  uniformly 
markM  her  conduct  through  life.  Though,  lat¬ 
terly,  less  retentive  than  formerly  of  the  passing 
fXKUrrences  of  the  day,  yet,  to  the  last,  her  me¬ 
mory  continued  unimpured  as  to  those  things 
which  concerned  her  everlasting  welfare;  and  as 
she  live<l  “  the  life  of  the  righteous,"  so  also  her 

lad  end  was  like  his.”  Her  mild  unassuming 
manners,  and  truly  Christian  deiiortmcnt,  de- 
servetlly  endeared  her  to  all  who  knew  her,  and 
the  remembrance  of  her  many  virtues  will  be 
fondly  cherished  with  veneration  by  her  family 
to  the  latest  period  of  life. 

31.  At  Stellenbosch,  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Mary- 
.\nn  Urquhart,  wife  of  John  Murray,  E^.  sur¬ 
geon  to  the  forces. 

Feb.  29.  At  Adra,  in  Spain,  Harriet,  daughter 
of  the  late  William  Kirkp^ick,  Esq.  of  Conheath. 

March  5.  On  board  the  ship  Alexander,  on  his 
passage  home  from  Jamaica,  Mr  Andrew  Marjo- 
ribanks,  second  son  of  Alexander  Matjoribanks, 
Esq.  of  Matjoribanks. 

—  At  his  house,  Baxter’s  Place,  Edinburgh,  John 
Gleed,  Esq.  solicitor  of  Excise  in  ScotlancL 

—  .At  Dundee,  Dr  Robert  Henderson,  aged  74. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  James  DonaldMn,  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Bel>an  Congr^tion,  in  the  73d  year 
of  his  age,  and  47th  of  his  ministry. 

—  In  London,  the  Marquis  of  Titchfleld,  eldest 
son  of  the  Duke  of  Portland. 

—  At  liondon.  Sir  Thomas  Bell,  late  a  Sheriff 
of  that  city,  and  Treasurer  of  the  Scottish  Hos¬ 
pital 

—  At  the  Manse  of  Morven,  in  the  79th  year  of 
his  age,  and  50th  of  hia  ministry,  the  Rev.  Nor¬ 
man  M*l.eod,  minister  of  that  parish. 

7.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Catherine  Kennedy, 
yemngest  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Kennedy, 
minister  of  St  Madoes,  Perthshire. 

—  At^e  Grove,  the  seat  of  his  Lordship,  after 

*  long  indisposition,  Thomas  Villiers,  Earl  of 
Clarendon,  Baron  Hyde,  and  a  Count  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  Prussia.  He  completed  his  70th  year  in 
December  last. — His  Loruship  is  succwled  in  his 
^jtles  by  his  brother,  John  cWrles  Villiers,  now 
Earl  of  Clarendon. 

—  At  Aberdeen,  James  Moir,  aged  101.  He 
was  brother-in-law  to  the  veteran  M'Dougal,  who 
supported  General  Wolfe,  after  he  receiv^  his 
mortal  wound,  on  the  plains  of  Quebec.  The 
wife  of  James  Moir  was  buried  on  the  81st  ultimo, 

81 ;  and  her  husband  died  within  an  hour 
after  she  had  been  laid  in  the  grave, 

—  At  Edinburgh,  William  l^mny,  Esq. 

9.  At  Southampton,  in  the  4Sth  year  of  nis  age. 
Right  Hon.  Lord  Edwa^ 
D’Brien,  brother  to  the  Murquis  of  Thomood,  and 
•on*in-law  to  the  Duke  of  Bmufort. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  the  Hon.  Barbara  Hollo. 

At  Paris,  the  Duke  of  Cambaoeres.  He  made 

•  considerabte  figure  in  the  Revolution,  and  was 
^**®ond  Consul  with  Bonaparte. 

IR  At  hit  seat  at  Easton  Lodge,  in  Essex,  the 
Right  Hon.  Charles  Viscount  Itoynard,  in  the 
« 3d  year  of  hit  age. 

7"  At  Edinburm,  in  the  I5th  year  of  her  age, 
Wittbeth  Laura  Millie  Hamilton,  third  daughter 
w  the  late  Rev.  Charles  BaiUie  Hamilton,  Ardi- 
wonof  Clevelawl. 

At  Langs,  in  the  6f)th  year  of  hb  age,  Mr 
Cook,  dvU  engineer. 

11.  In  Picardy  Plao^  Edinburgh,  in  the  80th 
JJ^  of  her  age,  Mrs  Isobel  CieMtona.  rdict  of 
*he  Rev.  James  Seott,  formerly  minister  of  the 

Muaaelburgh. 

*  L  At  Newabbev.  George  Nldiolson,  Esq. 

Stranraer, 'David  Stewart,  Esq,  of  Duehra, 


March  11.  At  Newabbev,  Geo.  Nicholson,  Esq. 

—  At  Bellshiel,  near  dunse,  Mr  Thomas  Ber¬ 
tram.  at  the  advanced  age  of  99. 

12.  At  Dumfries,  Mr  Robwt  Paul,  writer.  His 
horse  fell  under  him  about  fourteen  days  before, 
and  he  was  so  much  bruised  bv  the  fall,  that 
shortly  after  he  was  seised  with  locked  jaw,  which 
terminated  his  existence. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  Wm.  Elder,  accountant 

—  At  Edinburgh,  James  Forman,  Esq.  W.  S. 

—  At  Erlinburgn,  Helen  Lawrie,  wife  of  James 
Virtue,  merchant 

—  At  Gayfield  Square,  Edinburgh,  after  having 
given  birth  to  a  daughter,  Mrs  L.  VVanklin. 

—  At  Brechin,  in  nis  fi3d  year,  David  Guthrie, 
Esq.  late  Provost  of  that  burgh. 

1>.  At  Courthill,  Thomas  Usher,  Esq. 

13.  At  Clifton,  Bristol,  Mrs  .Sophia  Lm,  author 
of  the  historical  novel  entitled  the  “  Recess,”  the 
comedy  of  the  Chanter  of  Accidents,”  &c. 

—  Mrs  Halliday,  relict  of  the  late  Re^’.  Thomas 
Halliday,  minister  of  Kelton. 

14.  At  Edinburgh,  Miss  Louisa  Hope,  a  daugh¬ 
ter  of  the  late  Commissioner  Charles  Hope,  of  his 
Majesty’s  navy. 

15.  At  the  manse  of  Earlstoun,  the  Rev.  Wm. 
Shields,  aged  71  years.  He  was  43  years  a  minis¬ 
ter  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  of  which  54  were 
spent  at  Westruther,  and  the  remaining  nine  at 
Earlstoun,  both  in  Berwickshire. 

—  At  London,  Lieutenant  James  Reid,  R.  N., 
eldest  son  of  Sir  John  Reid.  Bart 

19.  At  Na  5,  Buccleuch  Place,  Mr  Wm.  How- 
den,  jeweller  in  Edinburgh. 

2U.  John  Aitken,  Flsq.  of  Hill  of  Beath. 

—  At  Oomarty,  Wm.  .Swan,  Esq.  86  years. 

—  The  Rev.  Robert  Smith,  minister  of  Cn>- 
marty. 

—  .At  Auchry,  Mrs  C'umine,  wife  of  Archibald 
Cumine  of  Auchry,  Esq. 

21.  At  Streatham  Park,  in  the  5.5th  year  of  his 
age,  Thomas  Harrison,  l<i»q.  F.R-S.  Honorary 
SecKtary  to  the  Royal  Institution  and  African 
Association,  Commissary  to  the  University  of 
Cambridge,  formerly  a  Fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
and  Chairman  of  the  Adjourned  Quarter  Sessions 
for  the  county  of  Surrey. 

—  At  Paris,  Walter,  only  son  of  the  Earl  of 
Airly. 

—  At  View  Park,  Bumtsfield  Links,  Archibald, 
youngest  son  of  Mr  Inglis,  banker,  Edinburgh. 

—  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Jean  Paton,  relict  of  the 
Rev.  Geonre  Paton,  LL.D.  in  her  87th  year. 

—  At  Emnburgh,  Charles  Fnthringham,  Esq. 

22.  At  Laurieston,  Edinburgh,  Andrew  Living* 
ston,  Esq.  of  Orobdale. 

—  At  his  house,  Lansdowne  Place,  East  Oath, 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Hill,  (Royal  Marines.)  aged 
upwards  of  90  years,  one  of  the  oldest  officers  in 
his  Majesty’s  service,  having  served  in  the  reign 
of  King  George  the  Second. 

—  At  Durham,  Michael  Balfour,  Esq.  late  sur¬ 
geon  in  the  8th  royal  veteran  battalion. 

23.  At  Abercromby  Place,  Edinburgh,  Mrs 

Mary  Thomson,  wife  of  Mr  James  Leechman, 
merchant  . 

—  At  her  house  in  Linlithgow.  Mrs  Watson, 
widow  of  James  Watson,  Esq.  of  Bridge  Castle. 

—  At  Edinbunth,  Mrs  Dickson,  widow  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Alexander  Dickson,  late  of  the  royal  artillery. 

24.  At  flobkirk  maase.  Mrs  Jean  Scott,  wife  of 
the  Rev.  B.  Dickieson,  minister  of  Hobkirk. 

—  Sir  O.  Chetwynd,  Bart  in  the  85th  year  of 
his  age.  . 

25.  At  the  Rolls  House,  London,  the  Right  Hon. 
Sir  T.  Plumer,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  In  the  7Ist 
year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Na  6,  Dewar  Place,  Edinbureh,  in  the 
8fd  year  of  his  age.  Lieutenant  Alex.  M'Keule, 
late  of  the  9th  royal  veteran  battalion. 

26.  At  Leith,  George  B.  Vair,  Esq.  merchant, 
aged  29  years. 

—  At  Linlithgow,  Mr  Wm.  Y<Magtr»  brewer, 
in  the  32d  year  of  his  age. 

—  At  Craigforth  House.  Miss  Callander, 

f7.  At  8t  Andrew’s,  William  Rotheram,  Esq. 

—  At  E^burgh,  mW  Eliaab^  CampbaU, 
aged  80. 

28.  At  Edinburgh,  Mr  William  Gray,  merchant. 

29.  At  Marig,  island  of  Harris,  Captain  Kenneth 
Camidiell,  late  Paymester  of  the  Regiment  of  the 
Isles. 

30.  At  Rome,  Flixabeth,  Duchess  of  Devon- 
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Hhire,  witlow  of  the  Ute  Duke,  and  sister  to  the  April  4.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Feri 
preeent  Earlot  Bristol,  iu  the  dSth  year  of  her  agab  wUb  of  Adam  Faif  UMon  of  WoodhUl 

March  30l  At  Mavisbank  house,  Mn  Duman,  ‘ 

of  Damside. 

—  At  DunfermUne,  Mitt  Janet  Bowes. 

31.  At  his  house  in  the  R^antV  Park,  London, 

the  Right  Hon.  Lord  George  Ctderaine,  in  the 
73d  year  of  his  age.  His  Lordship  was  better 
known  as  the  eooentiie  Colonel  Hanger. 

—  At  Edinburfdt,  Miss  Macdonald,  daughter 
of  the  late  Lieutenant-Colonel  Maodonald,  SiCh 
rcgimenL 

—  At  London,  Liaotenant  Joim  Wallace,  late 
of  the  13Ch  light  dragoons. 


—  At  Ijampstaad,  Mare,  eldest  turviTW 
daughter  of  the  late  btr  Aieaander 
Lockhart  of  Lee  and  CamwaBi,  Bart. 

13,  Sutherland  Meek,  M.D„  late  Member  of 
the  Medical  Board  at  the  Presi^ocy  of  Bombay 

16.  At  Aberdeen,  Charles  Donaldson,  Em.  id. 

vooate.  ‘ 

—  At  Garth,  parish  of  Forttngall,  Msrnret 
Macdougall.rdirt  of  Alexander  Msodougsli;  htf. 
mer  at  Garth,  in  the  KKVI  year  of  her  age.  When 
above  a  hundred,  she  thought  Uttle  of  wsHunf 
from  her  own  house  to  Weem  or  AberlUdy,  a 
distance  of  seven  miles,  and  returning  More 

breakfkst.  Last  year,  she  travelled  to  Drummond 

Castle,  which  is  thirty  miles  distant,  and  return, 
ed  next  night.  She  was  the  genealogist  of  the 
district;  and  her  retentive  meroorv  made  her  the 
living  chronicle  of  past  events.  When  asked  if 
she  remembered  the  year  1743,  her  uniform  an¬ 
swer  was, «  Oh,  that  was  only  a  yesterday’s  bu- 
sineas;  the  Prince’s  year,  I  was  a  nmniod  wife, 
and  the  mother  of  a  family.** 

17.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Anne,  the  vounge*! 
daughter  of  John  Elnhhiston,  Esq.  of  the  lloa. 
East-India  Compenys  service. 

—  At  York  Place,  Edinburgh,  Lieut-Colonel 
Oenard,  of  Rochsoics,  formerly  AdjutanUieneral 
of  the  armv  in  BoNtal. 

18.  After  a  ahortWncas,  Edward  Jones,  Bard  to 
the  Prince  of  Wales.— Mr  Jones  was  a  aabye  of 
Merionethshire,  in  North  Wales. 

IflL  At  Edinfaurfh,  Mrs  Maroarct  MacdooaM, 
^xmse  of  Robert  Scott  Moncrie^  Esq. 


Gaiallan.— Mr  Boswell's  death  was  strikia^r  sud¬ 
den  and  unexpected.  On  die  afternoon  of  Mtor- 
dM  he  went  out  to  es^foy  hit  accustomed  walk— 
sipnttheeveDlagaad  supped  widi  his  funOTin 
hia  usual  spirits — retired  to  bed  a  little  bemre 
eleven,  eppaicntly  in  peefoot  heelth— and  In  lees 
than  a  quarter  of  an  hour  he  was  a  oocpse. 

—  At  Pieaidy  Place,  Edinbui]^,  Alexander 
Leerraonfo,  Eaq. 

—  At  Lathrisk,  Alexander,  third  aon  of  Wm. 
Johnston,  Esq.  of  Lathrisk. 

4.  At  Edinburgh.  Jas.  Patenon,  Esc.of  Caroow. 


—  At  Edinburgh,  Was,  Cai1yle»  Esq.  advocate. 

—  At  Bath,  C«^  Alexander  Nisbett,  R.  N. 

90.  At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Hemletbfrtowman,  idfir 
of  Mr  William  Alexander,  Depute<4erkof  Teindi. 

91.  At  Glasgow,  Cediia  Murray  Stevenson,  wife 
of  Mr  Andrew  GranL  merdiant;  aixl,  on  the  18th 
current,  Cecilia,  tiieir  infant  daughter. 

—  At  his  Lordship’s  residence  in  Bath.  Richard, 
Lord  Bishop  of  Batn  and  Wells,  in  his  87th  year. 

'  tf.  At  Maybole,  James  Ferguson,  Esq.  late  of 
Littleton. 

94.  At  Rothesay,  James  Malcolm  Noble,  Esq. 

—  Lately.  At  Hu  house,  Clerk-Street,  Mr  John 
Ross,  late  punter,  Edinburgh,  in  the  69d  year  oi 
his  age. 

—  At  Bloocnfield,  neat  Newport,  Mrs  Anderson, 

aged  100,  widow  ci  William  Anderson  of  Foa- 
hall,  ]^.  , 

—  At  the  Bay  of  Bahii,  Mississippi,  Cady 
lafontaine,  aged  137. 

—  On  his  estate  in  South  Rnada,  the  Coui^ 
lor  of  State,  Von  Kapnist,  aged  08,  one  of  the 
most  oelebeated  Russian  poets  of  the  present  dsy. 

—  At  Chelsea,  Robert  Hall,  M.  D.  late  SoiW 
to  the  Foroea,  a  daaeendant  of  ttie  aieleot  Pordg 

of  Bie  HaBa  of  Newbiggen,  and  grett* 
naadBOA  of  Henry  Hall  Hau^head, 


—  At  libfkther*a  houw,  in  tha  pariah  of  Ifove* 
ran,  near  Aberdeen,  Mr  John  L'lgcrwood,  aaskt- 
ant -surgeon  to  the  forces,  Ireland. 

5.  At  Muitkirk,  Mr  Thomas  Cunningham, 
aged  81. 

—  .At  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Ann  Knight,  widow  of 
Mr  Gilbert  Mair,  jun.  writer,  Edinburgh. 

6.  At  hU  apartments  in  the  British  Museum,  in 
his  70th  year,  the  Rev.  Thomas  >taurice,  author 
of**  Indian  Antiauities,’'  the  **  Ancient  and  Mo¬ 
dem  History  of  Hindot^,”  and  many  other  ce¬ 
lebrated  imiductiona.  He  was  the  intimate  friend 
and  contemporary  of  Sir  W.  Jones,  and  was  pa¬ 
tronised  by  Dr  Johnson. 

—  At  E^burgh,  Samuel  Douglas,  of  Nether- 
law,  Eaq. 

—  At  Dumbarton  CasBe,  Mq|orGeneral  Hay 
Fcrrier,  LieutenantGovemor  of  that  garrison,  in 
the  78th  year  of  his 

—  At  Burutialand,  Mary  Jane,  only  daughter 
of  John  Aytosm,  Esq.  bf  lochdsimev.  • 

7.  Michael  Kidston,  third  son  of  tne  Rev.  Wm. 
Kidaton,  Oiaagow. 

10.  At  Edinbiuqih,  Mn  Coebatt  of  Ksmnulr, 
Lauasluliirci. 

At  DuddingstoM  Houw,  tha  Right  Hon 
lAdy  Caroline  Anne  Macdonald  of  Clanronald, 
in  consequeDce  of  a  cold  caught  aodw  days  after 
the  birth  of  her  sixth  <4ukL 

11.  At  Edinburgh,  Mary  Ana  Jjestte  Lindewy, 
daughter  of  the  late  Patrick  liadasay,'  Ba).  of 
Wormistone. 

—  At  Stockbridge,  Edinburgh,  Mrs  Am  Bid- 
four,  relict  of  WiUuun  Thomas  W'isharL  lha.  of 
FoahalL 

If.  At  Wilton  Cottage,  Somerset,  Lady  Elkn. 
bath  Fwrtngton.  in  ttw  73th  year  at  her  age,  re- 
net  of  GeoenU  Sir  Anttiooy  Farrington,  Bart,  fade 
€v  OMMKn^  wLtUL 

—  At  Rothesay,  the  Rev.  Dr  Archibald  M*Laa; 
mlniwsr  of  that  perish,  in  the  87th  yewr  of  has 
ags^tad  9td  of  hWmhiistry. 

1&  At  Nedwrby,  Cumbulwid,  Sir  JanOmlfam, 
Bart.  ageddR 

—  AtDalhelth,  Mrs  Cummings  wRfa  af  IH 

Cumininc. 

Ik  At  &iiidRni^  David  riwiilsnai  <iUrt~inn 
of  the  late  «dr  David  OavkhoiiarCaataBy. 

—  At  Glasgow,  Captain  Robert  OHmour. 


Ruthven  ^  Son,  Printen. 


